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EMERSON AND UNAMUNO: 
NOTES ON A CONGENIALITY 


Peter G. Earle 


Princeton University 


Writing in 1907 about a Spanish translation of the Essays, a 
reviewer called Emerson “el escritor contempordneo mds ori- 
ginal acaso, el mas poético, brillante y paraddjico que conoce- 
mos, entre cuyos imitadores descuella nuestro seductor e in- 
quieto Unamuno.”* Although Emerson was well known in Spain 
by that time (nine Spanish editions of his various essays were 
published between 1900 and 1910),’ there remains very scarce 
evidence that Unamuno should have been classified so brusquely 
as his “imitator.” There are indications that Emerson probably 
influenced the Spanish thinker — indeed, there are few important 
19th century writers who did not influence him in some way — 
but imitation and influence are always difficult to identify in 
Unamuno’s highly derivative creative process. Whatever influ- 
ence Emerson may have exerted in this case —and posterity 
may never know the extent of it—a congeniality between him 
and Unamuno is, I believe, undeniable. 

Precise internal evidence is slight. In the Ensayos Unamuno 
mentions Emerson only twice, but he quotes him both times: 


Ya dijo entre otros, Emerson, que “es facil vivir 
en el mundo segun la opinidn del mundo, y facil vivir 
en la soledad segtin la nuestra; pero el hombre grande 
es el que en medio de la muchedumbre mantiene con 
perfecta mansedumbre la independencia dela soledad.” 
(“Sobre la soberbia,” E, I, 624) 


Emerson first made this statement in the Journals on Dec. 22, 
1834 (III, 401), but as the Journals had not been published in 
1904, when “Sobre la soberbia” appeared, Unamuno must have 
seen it reproduced somewhere in the Essays. The second ref- 
erence, in the essay “Sobre la consecuencia, la sinceridad” 
(BE, I, 854), is a quotation from the final (and best known) version 
of “Self-Reliance” (see note 13). The only other mention of 
Emerson that we know of appears in a discussion of Poe’s 
“artistic morality”: 
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Y acaso el pobre Poe bebia para no sucumbir al 
tosco sentido comtin de sus con-ciudadanos...jno! La 
ciudad de Poe, su ciudad ideal, no era, no podia ser la 
de aquellos puritanos democraticos y coloniales, cuyo 
sentido comtin podia, si, exaltarse, pero era para el 
trascendentalismo de Emerson, a quien no se le podia 
tomar por loco.* 


A better indication of Unamuno’s knowledge of Emerson is 
found today in Unamuno’s private library in Salamanca.* The 
following books by Emerson are in his collection: 

1) English Traits, New York, Hurst and Co., n.d. Subject 
matter annotated in pencil: English judgments of other peoples 
(p. 93); the Spanish traitor (p. 96); St. George (p. 116); Américo 
Vespucci (p. 116). 

2) Representative Men, Seven Lectures, ed. cit. 

3) Poems, ed. cit. 

4) Essays (2 vols.), First and Second Series, ed. cit. The 
title “Self-Reliance” (Vol. I) is underlined in pencil. 

5) La confianga en si mateix. L’amistat, a Catalonian 
translation by Cebria Montoliu, Col. L’Avenc, Barcelona, 1904. 
This volume is autographed for Unamuno by the translator. 

Garcia Blanco says that, although no evidence of annotations 
remains in the Poems and Essays, “es indudable que Unamuno 
ley6 mucho, sobre todo los segundos, y esa falta de informacion 
se debe a que alternando con el sistema de anotaciones en el 
propio texto solia emplear el de utilizar una cuartilla u hoja 
pequena de papel para anotar lo que le interesaba.”” Unamuno 
and Emerson are of course related by common influences, such 
as Platonism and German idealism; and Carlyle’s part in the 
intellectual formation of each is well known and too complex to 
be discussed here. It is logical to suppose that Unamuno be- 
came acquainted with Emerson’s work through Carlyle (before 
December, 1904, when “Sobre la soberbia” appeared; here was 
Unamuno’s first published reference to Emerson). Wordsworth 
— “aquel dulcisimo y noblisimo Wordsworth” (E, I, 371) —im- 
pressed both writers by his intense interpretation of nature and 
his rejection of the world “that is too much with us.” 

Other writers who interested Unamuno — Nietzsche, Whitman 
and, especially, William James — were influenced in varying de- 
grees by Emerson. Unamuno’s favorite among James’ concepts, 
“the will to believe,” had previously occurred to Emerson and 
may have been for James a specific incitation: “So in accepting 
the leading of the sentiments, it is not what we believe concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul or the like, but the universal 
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impulse to believe [Emerson’s italics] that is the material cir- 
cumstance and is the principal fact in the history of the globe 
(W, III, 74).° 

The congeniality I have in mind may perhaps be most effec- 
tively considered under the following general headings: I. The 
Essential Man; II. Contradiction and Consistence; I. The 
One and the All; The Sphinx. 


I. The Essential Man 


The doctrine of “self-reliance is actually faith in a potential 
or perpetually incompleted self, in a projected sort of being 
which Unamuno was fond of calling the querer-sery and which 
Emerson identified as the soul which “becomes”: “This one 
fact the world hates; that the soul becomes; for that forever de- 
grades the past, turns all riches to poverty, all reputation to a 
shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus and 
Judas equally aside” (W, II, 69).’ 

The whole Emersonian doctrine of the self is analogous to 
Unamuno’s in that it tries to present “the essential man” (el 
hombre numénico) within his context of temporal encumbrances 
(el mundo fenoménico), a victim of countless un-essentialities: 


There is nothing for the most part less considered 
than the essential man. The circumstances are much 
more attended to. Ordinarily when we speak of great 
men we mean great circumstances. The man is the 
least part of himself. We hear the wheels of his car- 
riage. We feel the company that walks with him. We 
read his name often in the newspapers — but him, the 
soul of him, the praised, the blamed, the encircled, and 
accompanied, we know not....° 


What we commonly call man, the eating, drinking, planting, 
counting man, does not, as we know him, represent himself, but 
misrepresents himself .° Unamuno holds a similar view: 


Quedamos,...en que el hombre mas real, vealis, 
mds ves, mas cosa, es decir, mas causa...es el que 
quiere ser 0 el que no quiere ser el creador. Sdlo que 
este hombre que podriamos llamar, al modo kantiano, 
numénico, este hombre volitivo e ideal—de idea — 
voluntad o fuerza — tiene que vivir en un mundo feno- 
ménico, aparencial, racional, en el mundo de los lla- 
mados realistas. ... Pero la realidad no la constituyen 
las bambalinas, ni las decoraciones, ni el traje, ni el 
mobiliario....*° 
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Self-reliance comes out of longing for an evolution in one’s 
nature. The actual self, the “real” one, must be coordinated 
somehow with the potential or “ideal” one. The core of Unamu- 
no’s tragic sense is the oppressive conviction that such har- 
mony is unattainable. Yet no degree of despair ever kills his 
desire to achieve the impossible: *...los seres empiezan a 
vivir cuando quieren ser otros que son y seguir siendo los 
mismos” (E, I, 842). Like Emerson’s “essential man,” Unamu- 
no’s “verdadero hermano” defies definition. Stripped of his 
“unessential” context (for all Unamuno’s efforts to solidify in 
flesh the spirit), the “verdadero hermano” fades into nothing- 
ness. He is the will to be, symbolized not only in Augusto 
Pérez (Niebla), but in every man -—fictional or earth-inhabitat- 
ing — who aspires to self perpetuation. But however elusive, 
essential man, not men or nature, or some vaguely construed 
universe and its creator, is the first concern. As “hard as it is 
to describe God,” says Emerson, “it is harder to describe the 
individual” (J, IV, 247). For Unamuno, “todo vive dentro de la 
Conciencia, de mi Conciencia; todo, incluso la conciencia de mi 
mismo, mi yo y los yos de los demas hombres” (E£, I, 304). The 
question is ontological; identity, not achievement, is what counts: 
“lo que determina a un hombre” (the fourth and most important 
of Kant’s questions: “What is man?”) 

Conscience convinces. In Kant’s concept, we feel obligated 
to “act as if the maxim of our action were to become by our 
will a universal law of nature.”** And this categorical impera- 
tive demands that you “so act as to treat humanity, whether in 
thine own person or in that of another, in every case as an end, 
never only as a means.”” The will-procedure, of course, is 
asystematic. Emerson asks: 


Cannot a man only communicate that which he 
knows? But nature hates calm system-makers, her 
methods are saltatory, impulsive. Man lives by pulses, 
all his organic movements are such, and all chemical 
and ethereal; even seem to be undulatory or alternate. 
And so with the mind, it antagonizes ever and gets on 
so. (J, VI, 326) 


So also Unamuno’s mind “antagonizes”: 


Lo importante es pensar, sea como fuere, con estas 
o aquellas ideas, lo mismo da: jpensar!, ;pensar! y 
pensar con todo el cuerpo y sus sentidos, y sus entra- 
has, con su sangre, y su médula, y su fibra, y sus 
celdillas todas, y con el alma toda y sus potencias, y 
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no solo con el cerebro y la mente, pensar vital y no 
légicamente. (E, I, 254) 


Neither the words nor the mind are the ultimate determi- 
nants of our being. Reality, the intimate reality,is “unthinkable” 
and forbids analysis.’’ Reality, if it is to be “real” for us at all, 
must be interpreted through sentiment and conscience. 


II. Contradiction and Consistence 


An echo of Carlyle and a presaging of Unamuno is discerni- 
ble in this statement of Emerson’s from the first edition of 
“Self-Reliance”: 


With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to 
do. He may as well concern himself with his shadow 
on the wall. Out upon your guarded lips! Sew them up 
with pack thread, do! else, if you would be a man, speak 
what you think today in words as hard as cannon balls, 
and tomorrow speak what tomorrow thinks in hard 
words again, though it contradict everything you said 
.today. Ah, then, exclaim the aged ladies, you shall be 
sure to be misunderstood! Misunderstood! It is a 
right fool’s word. Is it so bad to be misunderstood? 
Pythagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates, and 
Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, and 
Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that ever took 
flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood. * 


Coleridge seems to speak for both Emerson and Unamuno when 
he writes: 


Self-contradiction is the only wrong; 

For, by the laws of spirit, in the right 

Is every individual character 

That acts in strict consistence with itself.** 


If one is to be consistent with his inner being and reality, he 
must obey what has been called in a recent study of Unamuno a 
“sentimental necessity.” *° However, sentiment leads to values 
higher than its own necessity, most notably: conscience. What 
we commonly refer to as “will,” “desire,” or “volition” (again, 
irrational attributes of our being), are commanded by con- 
science. Therein we have Kant’s assurance that ‘while I can 
will the lie, Ican by no means will] that lying should be a uni- 
versal law. For with such a law there would be no promises at 
au 
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To follow, then, a plan of consistence acceptable to Kant or 
Emerson or Unamuno, exterier inconsistence is inevitable. 
Unamuno’s way is simple, and typically Emersonian: “Que 
nunca tu pasado sea tirano de tu porvenir; no son esSperanzas 
ajenas las que tienes que colmar. ,Contaban contigo? jQue 
aprendan a no contar sino consigo mismos!” (E, I, 240) 

Thus, “contradiction” is basically no more than what its 
Latin derivation suggests: “diction (dictio from dicere) against” 
— to say something now which turns out to be against something 
said before. Contradiction is often attributed to Unamuno as the 
nucleus of his thought. But actually contradiction “porque si” is 
never the nucleus of anything; contradiction is only an “intimate 
privilege”; it is symptomatic — not causative — of a self incom- 
patible with its circumstance, which strives to be “cada dia 
nuevo, sin dejar de ser el mismo siempre, a afirmar mis dis- 
tintos aspectos, trabajando para que mi vida les integre” (E, I, 
249). It is but a necessary consequence of a unitive effort: 
afirmar mis distintos aspectos, trabajando para que mi vida les 
integre. 

Unamuno’s work is full of statements which the superficial 
reader dismisses as contradictions or playful paradoxes, e.g., 
when individuals “quieren ser otros que son y seguir siendo los 
mismos,” the two opposing ideas nullify each other, for it is 
literally impossible to continue being oneself and at the same 
time be someone else. But the sentimental proposition of this 
impossibility becomes a spiritual reality, the effects of which 
increase as meditation continues. Thus the device of contra- 
diction in Unamuno is little more than an accessory to the voli- 
tive aspects of conscience. Beneath his apparent disparity of 
thought there is a closely-knit interrelationship of ideas, in 
which man’s total problem is succinctly stated and restated. A 
problem is valid for Unamuno only when the individual sets his 
goal outside the sphere of possibility, and the integrating effort 
of conscience—in perpetual defiance of limitations—is the 
principal unitive force in his work: “Hagamos que la nada, si 
es que nos esta reservada, sea una injusticia; peleemos contra 
el Destino, y aun sin esperanza de victoria; peleemos contra él 
quijotescamente.”*® 

Less apparent than that of Unamuno, Emerson’s contradic- 
tory tendency is no less basic, even though he was less given to 
paradox, inclined more to single moods than to statements of 
mixed and conflicting sentiments. Writing of the “slightly asym- 
metrical features of his face, inwhich are seen both the shrewd, 
practical Yankee and the dreamer, Bliss Perry has warned 
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against a possible miscomprehension of Emerson’s ultimate 
spiritual unity; because it often seems “as if Emerson the lover 
of Plato and Plotinius were another.”° But it would rather 
seem that most miscomprehension consists in a minimization 
of the contradictory aspects in his thought, and in the over-em- 
phasis commonly placed on his mystic optimism. Our question 
now is not whether he was a dualist of dream-life and practi- 
cality, but whether he was a dualist of confidence and despair. 

There are in his work recurring utterances of discontent 
which make necessary a re-evaluation of the jubilant creator of 
“Nature,” “Self-Reliance” and “Power.” Since his contradictory 
moods are usually voiced separately, we might do well to speak 
of two Emersons, the self-confident and the agonistic; yet his 
alternate statements of confidence and unbelief do not succeed 
in destroying the general coherence of his vision. His problem, 
like Unamuno’s, comprises an unsettled struggle between finite 
man and his infinite mystery. One is not aware of a preoccupa- 
tion for this struggle in Emerson’s exalted affirmations of the 
power of the soul. They reveal uncompromising self-confidence: 
“The soul raised over passion beholds identity and eternal 
causation, perceives the self-existence of Truth and Right, and 
calms itself with knowing that all things go well” (W, II, 69). 
But the “other” Emerson speaks differently: 


The two parties in life are the believers and unbe- 


lievers.... But the unbelief is very profound: Who 
can escape it? Iam nominally a believer, yet I hold to 
property: I eat my bread with unbelief.... My genius 


loudly calls me to stay where I am, even with the de- 
gradation of owning bank-stock and seeing poor men 
suffer, whilst the Universal Genius apprises me of 
disgrace and beckons me to the martyr’s and rcdeem- 
er’s office.”° 


Emerson, of course, is best known for his intuitive, integral 
vision of the Universe: “Every breath of air is the carrier of 
the Universal mind. The child sees in it the single fact; the 
philosopher sees in it only the eternal identity” (J, X, 205). His 
concepts of man and all nature are exalted, subjective, and, in 
moments, ecstatic: “Live forever shali be writ on every 
thought” (J, II, 365). “Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It 
is the state of soul at war” (W, II, 251). “Obey thy heart, and 
thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld again” (W, II, 84). 

But perhaps there was also a negative reason for Emerson’s 
intuitive method, which one critic has called his “confessed 
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inaptitude for sustained reasoning.” He could not bring oppo- 
sites “together in an organic philosophy. Simply, he opened his 
mind first on one side and then onthe other in quick succession. 
He strewed his Journal with contradictory statements which he 
allowed to be side by side in the faith that at some time, in 
some way, they would be reconciled in the ‘Soul.’” ”* It would be 
fallacious to ignore these paradoxical moments, wherein is seen 
the profundity of his dilemma. In “Circles” (1840) he writes: 


Our moods do not believe in each other. Today Iam 
full of thoughts and can write what I please.... What I 
write, whilst I write it, seems the most natural thing 
in the world; but yesterday I saw a dreary vacuity in 
this direction in which I now see so much; anda month 
hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder who he was that wrote 
so many continuous pages. Alas for this infirm faith, 
this will not strenuous, this vast ebb of a vast flow! I 
am God in Nature; Iam a weed by the wall. *” 


Il. The One and the All 


“The good of going into the mountains” wrote Emerson in the 
Journal for July 6, 1832, “is that life is reconsidered. Religion 
in the mind is not credulity, and in the practice is not form. It 
is a life.... It is not something else to be got, to be added, but 
is a new life of those faculties you have.” Unamuno expresses 
a similar idea in one of his spiritual descriptions of Pachico: 
“Vivia vida interior, acurrucado en su espiritu, empollando sus 
ensuenos. Era su estado espiritual el de aquellos que sobre la 
base de la fe antigua, dormida y no muerta, han cobrado otra 
nueva, con vagos anhelos a una fe inconsciente que uniera a las 
dos.”** Not a new life of the spirit, but a fuller one, a religious 
expansion, is sought. 

A sentiment of transcendental necessity reveals itself spo- 
radically in the “temporal” unrest of Unamuno’s and Emerson’s 
inner lives. The concluding thoughts of Paz en la guerra call 
“resignacion trascendente y eterna” the “madre de la irresigna- 
cién temporal, del no contentarse jamds aqui abajo.” Serenity, 
mystic union, are had only at the cost of continual tribulation, 
and Emerson says, “This [mystic] path is difficult, secret and 
beset with terror. The ancients called it ecstacy or absence, a 
getting out of their bodies to think” (“Swedenborg,” W, IV, 97). 

A fusion of the individual essence with the total essence, a 
superior existence, is desired: 
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Canta cigarra, canta sin descanso. 

Une tu voz monétona y sencilla 

al coro universal hondo y solemne.... 

Déjala sin pensar que en él se pierda 

como en el mar inmenso gota leve. 

Déjala porque es vida soberana. 

Es mas profundo ser el de esa muerte; 

y asi el amor universal y eterno 
confluird tu amor. ?° 


These lines (written in 1899) appear as if in metaphorical 
adaptation of Emerson’s statement, “I believe I shall some time 
cease to be an individual, that the eternal tendency of the soul is 
to become Universal, to animate the last extremities of organi- 
zation” (J, IV, 287). 

Emerson’s inner world, a rough synthesis of Kant’s noume- 
nal universe and the Hindu Brahma, is the positive half of a 
spiritual-phenomenal duality, not unlike Unamuno’s contraposi- 
tion of “intra-history” and history, mundo numénico and mundo 
fenoménico. The soul views unfavorably the world of the senses 
and awaits anxiously a deeper experience: “Our faith comes in 
moments; our vice is habitual. Yet there is a depth in those 
brief moments which constrains us to ascribe more reality to 
them than to all other experiences” (W, II, 267). In such mo- 
ments we “live the truth” as Unamuno says: 


¢ Verdad? ; Verdad, decis? La verdad es algo 
mas intimo que la concordancia l6gica de dos concep- 
tos, algo mas entranable que la ecuacidn del intelecto 
con la cosa...es el intimo consorcio de mi espiritu 
con el Espiritu universal. Todo lo demas es razon, y 
vivir verdad es mas hondo que tener razon. (E, I, 253) 


This “intimo consorcio” is but part of a more extravagant ob- 
jective: absolute extension of the individual (and all-absorbent) 
being: 
Y ser perfecto es serlo todo, es ser yo y ser todos 
los demas, es ser Humanidad, es ser Universo. Y no 
hay otro camino para ser todo lo demas sino darse a 
todo, y cuando todo sea en todo, todo sera en cada uno 
de nosotros. (E, II, 981) 
But is “serlo todo” imaginable? What is Unamuno’s purpose in 


setting forth such an irrationality? It was the most forceful 
manner in which he could describe the intimate connection 
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between self and divinity. Based on love, and in contrast to his 
concept of each individual as “especie nica,” it is one of Una- 
muno’s happiest interpretations of the essential oneness of all, 
needless to say, a favorite notion of Emerson’s: 


Love reduces [inequalities] as the sun melts the 
iceberg in the sea. The heart and soul of all men being 
one, this bitterness of His and Mine ceases.... Jesus 
and Shakespeare are fragments of the soul, and by love 
I conquer and incorporate them in my own conscious 
domain. His virtue,—is not that mine? His wit, —if 
it cannot be made mine, is not wit.” 


For both men, the individual soul seeks a common identity with 
the “All.” The ultimate identity is the self totally diffused in 
God. Unamuno, as well as Emerson, believed in an over-soul 
or mighty “One” in which all souls partake, and which he clas- 
sified variously as Conciencia del Universo, el Todo, Con- 
ciencia Suprema, Gran Conciencia total, Alma Universal, Con- 
ciencia Universal, mente universal.”" Every man belongs tothe 
system: 


Fantasia [“speculation” is meant here] que se ha 
producido mas de una vez en la historia del senti- 
miento humano, al suponer alguien, fildsofo o poeta, 
que somos los hombres a modo de gldébulos de la san- 
gre de un Ser Supremo, que tiene conciencia colectiva 
personal, la Conciencia del Universo. (E, II, 863) 


The image globulos de sangre de un Ser Supremo summarizes 
the whole Emersonian idea of the Over-soul, the inseparability 
of Man and God: *Y este Dios, el Dios vivo, tu Dios, nuestro 
Dios, esta en mi, esta en ti, vive en nosotros, y nosotros vivi- 
mos, nos movemos, y somos en El” (£, II, 889). We might even 
sacrifice “nuestra personalidad si supiéramos que al morir iba 
a enriquecer una Personalidad, una Conciencia Suprema; si su- 
piéramos que el Alma Universal se alimenta de nuestras almas 
y de ellas necesita” (E, IJ, 894). This provisional sacrifice is 
worthwhile if we bear in mind that “la religidn no es anhelo de 
aniquilarse, sino de totalizarse” (E, II, 926). 

Years after writing “Self-Reliance” Emerson declared, 
“Self-Reliance, the height and perfection of man, is reliance on 
God” (W, XI, 236). Similarly, Unamuno admitted that a man is 
meaningless without God: “la razén, la cabeza nos dice: 
‘;Nada!,’la imaginaciOn, el corazén, nos dice: ‘ ; Todo!’ y entre 
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nada y todo, fundiéndose el todo y la nada en nosotros, vivimos 
en Dios, que es todo, y vive Dios en nosotros, que sin El somos 
nada” (6, II, 890). Unamuno is probably closest of all to Emer- 
son’s idea of the over-soul in this statement: 


Y tampoco debe extranar que se diga que esa con- 
ciencia del Universo esté compuesta e integrada por 
las conciencias de los seres que el Universo forman, 
por las conciencias de los seres todos, y sea, sin em- 
bargo, una conciencia personal distinta de las que la 
componen. Sdlo asi se comprende lo de que en Dios 
seamos, nos movamos y vivamos.”® 


IV. The Sphinx 


Soon after the publication of Nature (1836), Emerson began 
to qualify the ebullience of his faith in man. “All that Adam had 
and all that Caesar could” was not, ultimately, a soul-satisfying 
objective. Neither Adam nor Caesar had been able to compre- 
hend the infinite, and Emerson was rapidly becoming aware of 
his own inefficacy in this respect. Dominated more and more 
by metaphysics in the middle years of his life, his thought was 
occupied with human limitations as well as with human poten- 
tialities; and he was resigned to the fact that “no power of genius 
has ever yet had the smallest success in explaining existence. 
The perfect enigma remains” (W, IV, 78). The Sphinx, “no more 
in stone” but “melted into purple cloud,” establishes herself 
beyond the reach of intelligence: 


Through a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame; 

“Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all lam.”” 


His resignation is reiterated in the Calderonian-like statement, 
“All is a riddle, and the key to a riddle is another riddle.”*° A 
known characteristic of Emerson’s is his satisfaction in the 
thought “that all laws of nature may be read in a small fact” 
(J, V, 327). And Emerson seems to have believed, at least in 
moments, that he really was reading in digest form “all laws of 
nature.” But he still asked, “whence this fact that the natural 
history of man has never been written? ... Whence but because 
God inhabits man and cannot be known except by God?” (J, V,.61) 

Unamuno is best known for his religious and metaphysical 
“anguish”; yet there is an element of acquiescence in him which 
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not simply in spite of, but often rather because of the Unknown, 
brings him great satisfaction. Although a victim “del mal de 
ojo de la Esfinge,” he is fearful of knowing the total truth.*? 
Arbitrarily —or what for him was the same -— passionately, 
Unamuno chose to limit all truth to an anthropocentric context: 
“; Qué es verdad? Verdad es lo que se cree de todo coraz6én y 
con toda elalma. Y ; que es lo que se cree de todo corazén y 
con toda el alma? Obrar conforme a ello.”*’ Like William 
James, he looked (pragmatically) away from fivst causes, prin- 
ciples and categories, and toward the last consequences — and 
only in so far as the latter applied to his particular being. 
Therefore, limitations are not only acceptable but desirable: 


Y ahora viene de nuevo la pregunta racional, es- 
finge — la Esfinge, en efecto, es la razén—de: ; existe 
Dios? Esa persona eterna y eternizadora que da sen- 
tido—y no anadiré humano, porque no hay otro—al 
Universo, ;es algo sustancial fuera de nuestra con- 
ciencia, fuera de nuestro anhelo? He aqui algo insolu- 
ble y vale mas que ast lo sea. Bdastale a la razén elno 
poder probar la imposibilidad de su existencia. (£, II, 
895; our italics) 


Emerson’s view of the Sphinx is much the same. Man cannot 
solve nature, a fact which gives him a sense of helplessness; 
but nature’s inaccessability and perpetual mystery are at the 
same time a source of religious joy, a mute proof of a superior 
being. Emerson “rejoices in seeing thought beyond thought, 
heaven beyond heaven, because he believes that ‘every thought 
is also a prison, every heaven is also a prison.’” °° 

Like Socrates, both men refused to dogmatize about what 
was necessarily unknowable. Each was convinced, sentimentally 
and intellectually, of the presence and omnipotence of God; and 
though taking nothing theological for granted, each struggled 
ceaselessly to acquire faith in immortality. Even in this sense, 
Socratic acquiescence was imperative; for “if it is best that 
conscious personal life shall continue, it will continue; if not 
best, then it will not: and we, if we saw the whole, should of 
course see that it was better so” (W, VIII, 329). The universe, 
it seems, is entitled to its secret. Unamuno asks (E, I, 842): 
“,No tiene el Universo su secreto?” And Unamuno himself 
answers (for once, conclusively): “Dejémoslo.” 
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All references to Unamuno’s Ensayos (Aguilar, S. A., Madrid, 1951, 
2 vols.) are designated by the abbreviation E, volume and page number. 
All references to The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 
1903-1904, 12 vols.) are designated by the abbreviation W, volume and 
page number. The Journals (ed. E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, 
Boston, 1909-1914, 10 vols.) are referred to by the abbreviation J, vol- 
ume and page number. 

1. Carlos Belmonte, La Espana Moderna, Ano XIX (agosto, 1907), nim. 
224, pag. 202. 

2. John De Lancey Ferguson, American Literature in Spain, Columbia 
University Press, 1916, pp. 213-15. 

3. De esto y aquello, ed. M.Garcia Blanco, Buenos Aires, 1953, III, 453. 

4. Professor Garcia Blanco kindly informed the present writer (by 
letter) on Emerson’s works in Unamuno’s library. 

5. From the correspondence in my possession. 

6. See Frederick I. Carpenter, “Points of Comparison Between Emer- 
son and William James,” NEQ, II (1929), 458-74, and “William James and 
Emerson,” AL, XI (March, 1939), 39-57. 

7. And Unamuno: “El traje ha de ser expresidn del cuerpo espiritual, 
del cuerpo que quiere tener el alma, y no del que tiene que tener. Porque 
lo mas propio, lo mas intimo, lo mas profundo de uno no es lo que es, 
sino lo que quiere ser.” (De esto y aquello, IV, 556). The “querer-ser” 
ideal is closely related to Spinoza’s conatus esse preservandi theory, 
undoubtedly Unamuno’s favorite among Spinoza’s concepts (see De esto 
y aquello, 1, 197): “Everything in so far as it is in itself endeavors to 
persist in its own being; and the endeavor wherewith a thing seeks to 
persist in its own being is nothing else than the actual essence of that 
thing” (Ethics, Ill, 6, 7, quoted by Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, 
The Pocket Library, 1954, p. 178). 

8. From “The Genuine Man,” sermon delivered Oct. 21, 1832 (Young 
Emerson Speaks, ed. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., Boston, 1938, p. 180). 

9. “The Over-Soul” (W, II, 271). Still more “Unamunesque” is this 
Journal excerpt: “Our general quarrel with every man we meet is not 
with his kind, but with his degree. There is not enough of him; that is 
his only fault” (V, 430). 

10. Tres novelas ejemplares..., prologo, III, 16. 

11. Critique of Practical Reason, London, 1909, p. 139 (quoted by 

Durant, op. cit., p. 276). 

12. Metaphysics of Morals, London, 1909, p. 47 (quoted by Durant, ibid., 
aa): 

13, See Carlos Blanco Aguinaga, Unamuno, teorico del lenguaje, El 

Colegio de México, 1954, p. 87. 

14. (W, II, 391, note 1). Unacquainted with the original version, Unamuno 

translated portions of the better-known passage (W, II, 57) as follows: 

“Sup6n que tengas que contradecirte. ; Y qué? Parece ser regla de sa- 

biduria que jam4s te apoyes en tu memoria, sino que traigas el pasado a 

tu juicio ante el presente de mil ojos, y vivas siempre en nuevo Giaiee 

Una necia consecuencia es el fantasma de los espiritus estrechos, ado- 

rada por los pequenos estadistas, los filésofos y los tedlogos. Un alma 

grande sencillamente no tiene nada que hacer con la consecuencia.” 

(“Sobre la consecuencia, la sinceridad,” E, I, 852) 
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15. From Wallenstein, quoted by Emerson in the Journal for Feb. 20, 
1834. 

16. Carlos Blanco Aguinaga, op. cit., p. 80. ; 
17. Critique of Practical Reason, ed. cit., p. 19. Will for Emerson 1s 
reality, and beyond all law: “Will or reality reminds you of nothing else. 
It takes the place of the whole creation” (J, V, 131). 

18. (E, Il, 969). The words from “Hagamos” to “injusticia” are trans- 
lated literally from Senancour’s Obermann (Lettre XC). 

19. Emerson Today, Princeton University Press, 1931, pp. 1-2. 

20. (J, VI, 482-3) Also: “I find that men are perishing, frivolous ghosts 
before this dread Imperturbability which dwells in the heart of every 
person” (J, X, 192). 

“There may be two or three or four steps, according to the genius of 
each, but for every seeing soul there are but two absorbing facts, I and 
the Abyss” (J, X, 171). 

21. G. R. Elliott, “On Emerson’s ‘Grace’ and ‘Self-Reliance,’” NEQ, I 
(1929), 97. 
22. (W, II, 306-7) No less anxious are these diary exerpts: 

“A believer in Unity, a seer of Unity, I yet behold two...I hope and I 
fear. I do not see. At one time I am a Doer. A divine life, I create 
scenes and persons around and for me, and unfold my thoughts by a per- 
petual, successive projection. At least Iso say, I so feel, — but presently 
I return to the habitual attitude of suffering” (J, IV, 248). 

“Solitude is fearsome and heavy-hearted. I have never known a man 
who had so much good accumulated upon him as I have... ;yet, leave 
me alone a few days, and I creep about as if in expectation of a calamity” 
(J, IV, 398). 

23. Emerson’s schism with his congregation at the Second Church of 
Boston had already commenced at this time. He had made known his un- 
willingness to administer the Lord’s Supper, and in his farewell sermon 
(Sept. 9, 1832) he stated simply, “It is my desire in the office of a Chris- 
tian minister, to do nothing which I cannot do with my whole heart” 
(quoted by Bliss Perry, Emerson Today, pp. 39-40). 

24. Paz en la guerra, 4a. ed., Col. Austral, p. 52. 

25. M. Garcia Blanco, Don Miguel de Unamuno y sus poesias, Salamanca, 
1954, p. 22. 

26. (W, II, 124). The absorbent tendency (“serlo todo”) of the self is 
still more strikingly expressed in the following statement: “Being is the 
vast affirmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all 
relations, parts and times within itself” (W, II, 121). 

27. El sentimiento tragico de la vida, cAps. VII, VIU, IX. 

28. (E, II, 867) One of Emerson’s most concise definitions of the Over- 
soul is the following: “We live in succession, in division, in parts, in 
particles. Meantime within man is the soul of the whole; the wise ‘si- 
lence; the universal beauty, to which every part and particle is equally 
related; the Eternal One” (W, II, 267). 

29. (W, IX, 25). Emerson’s enigmatic presentation of the Sphinx is dis- 
cussed in detail by Thomas R. Whitaker in “The Riddle of Emerson’s 
‘Sphinx,’” AL, XXVII (May, 1955), No. 2, 179-95. 
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30. (W, VI, 313) Emerson (who did not read Spanish) did not share Una- 
muno’s admiration for Calder6n de la Barca. On Dec. 3, 1856, he wrote: 
“TI have been reading some of French’s translations of Calderon, and I 
miss the expected power. He had not genius. His fancy is sprightly, but 
his construction is mechanical...” (J, IX, 67). 

31. “Inés recuerda a Brand en el drama ibseniano aquellas terribles 
palabras biblicas que Kierkegaard solia recordar, aquella sentencia de: 
‘Quien ve a Dios se muere’” (E, II, 416). 

32. (E, I, 812). Emerson also believed only in “intimate truth”: “It is 
the peculiarity of Truth that it must live every moment in the beginning, 
in the middle, and onward forever in every stage of statement. I cannot 
accept without qualification the most indisputable of your axioms. I see 
that they are not quite true” (J, V, 242). 

33. Whitaker, op. cit., p. 188. 


THE ESSAIS AND SOCRATES 
Frederick Kellermann 


Emory University 


«Ce méme Socrate est de la famille des héros: tout ce qu’on 
sait de lui est légende et cependant il vit éternellement dans 
le coeur des hommes, comme la source de quelque chose de 
grande et comme de modéle d’humanité.” 


-- Léon Robin, Critique (1947). 


There is no one key to the understanding of the Essais. The 
attempt to systematize them, to explain them with one principle, 
whether it be Stoicism, Epicureanism, scepticism, humanism, 
theology, or naturalism, is doomed to failure. When speaking of 
the Essais, everything can not be said at once, as Montaigne 
clearly informs us on several occasions: “Je prononce ma sen- 
tence par articles descousus, ainsi que de chose qui ne se peut 
dire 4 la fois et en bloc.”* There is a lesson here for scholars 
who write so readily about “le vrai Montaigne” as if they alone 
have, in the essayist’s phrase, “trouvé la feve au gasteau” 
(II, xii, 575a). In discussing Montaigne, however, every extreme 
must be avoided, and we must, along with Gide, seek for some- 
thing other than contradictions and non sequiturs in the Essais. 

Without desiring to erect a dogmatic structure from the 
multifarious elements in the Essais, we propose that the posi- 
tion and importance of Socrates have not been sifficiently noted 
in detail. If the figure of Socrates, as Montaigne describes it, 
is kept in mind, many problems posed by the Essais may be 
brought into proper relief. When Montaigne says, “Qui a de la 
valeur, si le face paroistre en ses meurs, en ses propos ordi- 
naires” (I, 1, 340c), and again, “Les moins tandues et plus na- 
turelles alleures de nostre ame sont les plus belles” (II, iii, 
916b), he is merely developing and accentuating his views in ac- 
cordance with his conception of the simplicity and naturalness 
of Socrates’ life. When he states that there are lower functions 
of the soul which reveal its character as much as the so-called 
higher functions, and that perhaps one “la remarque mieux ow 
elle va son pas simple” (I, 1, 339c), it is because he perceived 
the greatness of Socrates in his humblest actions. 
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With Socrates’ “simplicité naturelle” (III, xii, 1181b) as our 
example, a new light is cast on the modest estimation of the 
essayist, that he proposes “une vie basse et sans lustre” (III, ii, 
900b). Although we can not accept without reservations Mon- 
taigne’s life as “basse et sans lustre,” it is evident that he is 
indicating the kind of life he felt Socrates lived, a life which is 
comparable to a “beauté delicate et cachée” (III, xii, 1162b). 
To conduct a military expedition, to head an embassy, and to 
govern a great nation are brilliant actions, but “tancer, rire, 
vendre, payer, aymer, hayr et converser avec les siens et avec 
soymesme doucement et justement, ne relacher point, ne se 
desmentir poinct, c’est chose plus rare, plus difficile et moins 
remerquable” (III, ii, 905b). This is the sort of humbleness 
which Montaigne desires, the sort which Socrates alone can 
achieve completely. 

It is not necessary to take Montaigne at his word when he 
ostentatiously dissociates himself from his interpretation of 
Socrates. His Socrates was too subjectively apprehended and 
originally portrayed for us not to discover much of Montaigne 
himself in the portrayal. The eloquent description of Socrates 
in “De la phisionomie” is not the essayist’s primary purpose in 
writing the chapter. The subject of the essay is Montaigne him- 
self, and he employs Socrates to explain his own conduct in the 
civil wars. Socrates and Montaigne are the two poles around 
which the discussion develops; the former is the standard and 
the latter reveals his conformity to this standard. 

There is, however, an important and complex problem to be 
considered, a very crucial one too, if Socrates is to bring deeper 
meaning to the Essais. The question may be stated in the same 
terms in which Montaigne himself grappled with it: did Socrates 
have to correct an ugliness in his soul? Referring to Socrates’ 
exterior ugliness in 1588, Montaigne says, “comme Socrates 
disoit de la sienne qu’elle accusoit justement autant en son ame, 
s’il ne Veust corrigée par institution,” but unfortunately for 
later scholars he adds after 1588, “mais en le disant je tiens 
qu’il se mocquoit suivant son usage, et jamais ame si excel- 
lente ne se fit elle mesme” (III, xii, 1188b/c). Montaigne here 
solves the problem by taking Socrates’ confession of self-cor- 
rection as a statement made in jest and with his customary 
irony, so like the essayist’s own “confession ironique et mo- 
queuse” (ibid., 1171c). But the problem goes deeper than this, 
for it is also affirmed that the Reason implanted in Socrates’ 
soul straightens him from his “vicieux ply” (ibid., 1190c). The 
essayist writes of Socrates’ jesting and of his evil bent in the 
same period and in the same essay. 
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Furthermore, one might ask if Montaigne himself recog- 
nizes an ugliness in his soul and whether he has to correct it. 
The essayist readily admits that he never combats anything and 
lets himself go according tohis whims and his soft, “do-nothing” 
disposition (II, ix, 1117b; xii, 1189b), and still maintains that 
there is an unusual harmony and uniformity in his conduct (III, 
ii, 908b) similar to that of Socrates. At one time Socrates’ 
mode of life reveals the extreme degree of difficulty (II, xii, 
1184b), and yet the essayist insists that Socrates abandons all 
effort, expressly and deliberately, in the exercise of his virtue 
(I, xxvi, 196c). Neither Caesar nor Alexander can speak and 
live like Socrates (III, xii, 1184b), and at another time the sim- 
plest and least educated recognize their strength and powers in 
him (ibid., 1164b). Montaigne’s meaning can not be that which 
appears on the surface. These apparent contradictions go to 
the heart of the Essais and account for the widely divergent in- 
terpretations of Montaigne and his work. 

A passage which sums up the problem for us is found in “De 
la phisionomie”: 


J’ay pris, comme j’ay dict ailleurs, bien simplement 
et cruement pour mon regard ce precepte ancien: que 
nous ne scaurions faillir 4 suivre nature, que le souve- 
rain precepte c’est de se conformer 4 elle. Je n’ay pas 
corrigé, comme Socrates, par force de la raison mes 
complexions naturelles, et n’ay aucunement troublé par 
art mon inclination. Je me laisse aller, comme je suis 
venu, je ne combats rien, mes deux maistresses pieces 
vivent de leur grace en pais et bon accord; mais le lait 
de ma nourriture a esté Dieu mercy mediocrement 
sain et temperé. (III, xii, 1189b) 


This is essentially a rhetorical passage in which Montaigne is 
arguing more against pedantic learning and artificial philoso- 
phies than he is for the free, unbiased state of nature. As in 
most personal writing, we get deeper insights into Montaigne’s 
character at moments when he is less conscious of presenting 
himself to his readers. Zeitlin has said that there is a chapter 
to be written on affectation in Montaigne, and this is true in 
great part because Montaigne the writer portrays Montaigne the 
man with a strong sense of his reader in mind. 

However that may be, Citoleux, who is especially anxious to 
bring Montaigne back into the fold of orthodoxy, does not find 
anything sinister about the “Je n’ay pas corrigé, comme Socra- 
tes, par force de la raison mes complexions naturelles.” He 
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explains Montaigne as follows: “Mais il ne prétend pas pour 
cela que la nature soit toujours bonne puisqu’un Socrate eut a 
corriger ses complexions naturelles. Lorsqu’il dit ‘je ne com- 
rien,’ cela signifie: je ne déracine rien; mais il faut immédiate- 
ment ajouter: je régle tout. Enfin, selon son habitude, pour 
diminuer son mérite, il reconnait que sa nature est saine et 
qu’il eut la haine instinctive du vice.” The fact that Montaigne 
gave himself less credit than he deserved may shed light on the 
problem, but Citoleux has a difficult time in harmonizing the 
essayist’s passage with the traditional Christian correction of 
the evil impulses of human nature. The Church to which Mon- 
taigne adhered does not teach that man need not combat any- 
thing, nor does Montaigne himself believe that human nature is 
unreservedly good.* When the essayist states that he likes the 
sort of virtue which springs up in man by its own roots and is 
only perfected by religion, his view can not be explained by the 
belief that virtue and goodness come from God alone. 
Concerning Montaigne’s later statement, that Socrates’ ad- 
mission of correction is a reflection of his famous irony, Cito- 
leux does not find a radical change of attitude, but rather an 
honor paid to Socrates’ moral strength. Villey, however, does 
perceive a significant modification of thought here, for he feels 
that Montaigne, who has gradually been won over to an extreme 
naturalism, now believes that education or self-correction can 
not “triompher de la nature.”° Villey would cite the statement 
in the second essay of the Third Book concerning the impossi- 
bility of changing original traits in one’s nature (see III, ii, 
906b). This position is well taken, but it does not account for 
many passages after 1588 in which Montaigne recognizes the 
value of self-discipline and the operation of reason in man.° 
There is another interpretation of the essayist’s indulgence 
for his natural “complexions” and for the freedom he gives to 
these inclinations which continues to a great extent a line of 
reasoning initiated by Fernandez’ study of the importance of 
“personality” in evaluating Montaigne.’ The doctrine is too in- 
volved to be analyzed here, but Boase and Faure have taken 
Fernandez’ concept of personality as their point of departure in 
depicting Montaigne’s divorcement from any moral standards in 
his varying conceptions of virtue.*° Although Fernandez had left 
room for the operation of morality in his analysis of personality 
(cf. pp. 132-34), Boase and Faure discover no notion of duty or 
merit in Montaigne’s outlook. He rejects the “certaine image 
de preud’homie scholastique” (III, xii, 1189c) because he does 
not desire any conception of laws or precepts to direct his life. 
Therefore, when he wishes to emphasize that he has not, like 
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the great Socrates, corrected any so-called defects or short- 
comings in his nature, he is merely saying that his esthetic of 
life does not even conceive of such correction. He intends to 
draw in sharp relief the contrast between the philosopher’s 
self-discipline and the exaltation of his own complexions natu- 
relles, pure and unalloyed as he receives them from nature. 

Socrates can not be better employed than in a refutation of 
Faure’s eloquent development of this extreme position. To re- 
move Montaigne from the moral sphere into the esthetic is also 
to transplant Socrates from that sphere into a similar estheti- 
cism. Since Montaigne has never himself removed Socrates 
from the world of morality, we shall maintain that the philoso- 
pher remains for him “au trein de la vie humaine” (III, xii, 
1163b), preventing him from escaping into the realm of estheti- 
cism. To disengage Montaigne so readily from his interpreta- 
tion of Socrates is to ignore the seriousness with which he por- 
trays Socrates and the great illustrative value he finds in him: 
“Tl devoit sa vie, non pas 4 soy mais a l’exemple du monde” 
(ibid., 1183b). 

From a consideration of “De la phisionomie” as a whole, it 
is strange that Montaigne should have insisted on Socrates’ 
self-correction unless he wished primarily to dissociate him- 
self from him. The essayist momentarily forgets that several 
pages earlier he has enthusiastically portrayed Socrates as the 
exemplar of naiveté, as the epitome of everything human, un- 
perverted, and completely “sain” (ibid., 1163b), in short as “une 
si saincte image de l’humaine forme” (ibid., 1183b). The dis- 
cordant note arises when Montaigne, carried away by his argu- 
ments against philosophy, learning, and the sciences, injects 
himself into the discussion. The essayist inconsistently reverts 
to an earlier view he held of Socrates’ virtue in “De la cruauté,” 
which was the result of a “long exercise des preceptes de la 
philosophie” (II, xi, 468a). 

Montaigne first writes: “J’ay pris, comme j’ay dict ailleurs, 
bien simplement et cruement pour mon regard ce precepte 
ancien; que nous ne scaurions faillir 4 suivre nature.” This 
statement is strikingly similar to the description of Socrates in 
the earlier portion of the essay. In addition, Montaigne wishes 
only to conform to nature, not struggle against it: “Mes deux 
maistresses pieces vivent de leur grace en pais et bon accord.” 
If we turn to the passage which compares Alexander’s virtue 
with Socrates’, we find that Socrates does precisely the same 
thing: “Mener lhumaine vie conformément 4 sa naturelle 
condition” (III, ii, 905b). If Montaigne had inserted this last 
phrase in his correction passage, it would coincide with his 
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self-description and furthermore conflict with Socrates’ disci- 
plinary efforts. 

The essayist may answer with subtle modesty that he fol- 
lows nature “simplement et cruement,” not richly and philo- 
sophically as did Socrates. However much Montaigne may pre- 
tend to embrace the insensibility he admired in the common 
people, and however instructive he may have considered it, he 
really uses the argument of the peasants more as a rhetorical 
device than as a sincere exhortation to imitate their level of 
conformity to nature. He admires the peasants, of course, but 
his ideal in the Essais is Socrates and not the laborer who hoes 
his garden. It is more reasonable to believe, when he finds that 
nothing is more difficult than to know how to live “naturally” 
(III, xiii, 1250b/c), that his ideal is the extreme degree of diffi- 
culty involved in Socrates’ natural living and not the effortless 
and childlike conduct of the peasant. 

We are now in a better position to evaluate many passages, 
particularly after 1588, in which Montaigne develops with para- 
dox and dialectical skill a certain relationship between himself 
and the peasants. His usual procedure is to depict three levels 
of endeavor and then immediately place himself on the lowest 
and least attractive level: “Qui ne peut atteindre a cette noble 
impassibilité Stoicque, qu’il se sauve au giron de cette mienne 
stupidité populaire. Ce que ceux-la faisoient par vertu, je me 
duits 4 le faire par complexion. La moyenne region loge les 
tempestes; les deux extremes...concurrent en tranquillité et 
en bon heur” (III, x, 1144b). In arguing against Stoic “impassi- 
bility” (which he considers impossible for average humanity to 
attain), Montaigne finds a value in “insensible stupidity,” but 
when he considers the latter in and by itself, he describes it as 
after all only a “ladrerie spirituelle qui a quelque air de santé 
... mais pourtant ce n’est pas raison de la nommer sagesse, ce 
que nous faisons souvent” (ibid., 1137b). 

Montaigne now declares that he would like to do “par com- 
plexion,” i.e., by temperament, what the Stoics accomplish by 
virtue, but it is not clear what he means by “disciplining” the 
temperament. Fernandez has seen that there is more to the 
essayist’s meaning than mere acquiescence to his “tempera- 
ment” or natural condition: “Il se montre soucieux de s’ordon- 
ner une hygiéne qui corresponde au stofcisme, qui aboutisse 
aux mémes résultats ‘par complexion,’ non par vertu. [I est 
‘d’un point plus bas’ que le stofcisme. Cependant ‘la sienne 
stupidité populaire’ ne perd point celui-ci de vue: elle s’ac- 
commode simplement d’un chemin taillé 4 travers champs tant 
bien que mal, mais paralléle a la voie romaine.”*® A Socratic 
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explanation is as relevant here as in many other places, for 
what is always clear is the esSayist’s connection with Socrates. 
In “De la phisionomie” Socrates is described in precisely the 
same terminology: “Il fut aussi tousjours un et pareil, et se 
monta, non par saillies mais par complexion, au dernier poinct 
de vigueur” (III, xii, 1163b). Once again, a semblance of facility 
is given to that which Montaigne really considers quite difficult. 

We are also told that it may be the stupidity of the peasants 
which gives them “cette profonde nonchalance des sinistres ac- 
cidens futurs” (ibid., 1183b). Yet it is doubtful whether Mon- 
taigne discerned a profound nonchalance, or even just noncha- 
lance, in the peasants; but we know that he found this attitude in 
Socrates, a nonchalance in every action and situation of life, 
especially in his death: ‘Une si nonchallante et molle conside- 
ration de sa mort meritoit que la posterité la considerast d’au- 
tant plus pour luy” (ibid., 1183b). Socrates appeared to radiate 
a calm and artless confidence and Montaigne attributed it to a 
simplicity and naturalness almost childlike in character. But 
Montaigne also saw a studied and reflective assurance and 
boldness which was the result of an arduous science. This is 
his ideal and his goal. 

It is therefore not necessary to adhere to an “escolle de 
bestise” (ibid., 1181b) in order to achieve Montaigne’s ideal of 
harmonious living. The essayist’s “maistresse forme” (I, 1, 
339c) is ignorance and the softest pillow for his head is that of 
“incuriosité” (III, xiii, 1205c), but the moderator of this scepti- 
cism is again Socrates, whose “meilleure doctrine estoit la 
doctrine de l’ignorance, et sa meilleure sagesse, la simplicité” 
(II, xii, 554c). Montaigne found the true measure of scepticism 
in Socrates more than in the Pyrrhonists. After repudiating 
Pyrrhonic scepticism at the close of the eleventh essay of the 
Third Book, the essayist speaks of an “ignorance abecedaire, 
qui va devant la science,” an obvious reference to the unlettered 
condition of the peasants, and then describes an ignorance 
“doctorale, qui vient apres la science: ignorance que la science 
faict et engendre, tout ainsi comme elle deffaict et destruit la 
premiere” (I, liv, 349b/c). The fact that Montaigne had origi- 
nally written “une ignorance doctorale et Socratique” only 
serves to sharpen his thought. 

The essayist returns to his paradox of “wise” Socratic 
ignorance in the essay “Des boyteux” when he depicts and 
embraces “quelque ignorance forte et genereuse qui ne doit rien 
en honneur et en courage 4 la science, ignorance pour laquelle 
concevoir il n’y a pas moins de science que pour concevoir la 
science” (III, xi, 1156b/c). The Socratic ignorance is the 
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humility that comes after a lifetime of study and reflection. 
Montaigne could not have employed a more apt metaphor to ex- 
plain his ideal of doctoral ignorance than the one he uses in the 
“Apologie”: “Il est advenu aux gens véritablement s¢avans ce 
qui advient aux espics de bled: ils vont s’eslevant et se haus- 
sant, la teste droite et fiere, tant qu’ils sont vuides; mais, 
quand ils sont pleins et grossis de grain en leur maturité, ils 
commencent a s’humilier et a baisser les cornes” (II, xii, 556a). 

Montaigne’s essay on repentance is also best understood in 
relation to Socrates. After presenting his ideal of living in his 
conception of “une vie exquise” (III, ii, 903b) and after connect- 
ing this type of life with Socrates and his “mener l’humaine vie 
conformément 4 sa naturelle condition” (ibid., 905b), the essay- 
ist explains his lack of repentance by stating: “Mes actions 
sont reglées et conformes 4 ce que je suis et 4 ma condition” 
(ibid., 909b). It is not far from Socrates’ “conformity” to nature 
and Montaigne’s acceptance of his own natural condition. How- 
ever, if one has the impression that the essayist is not refer- 
ring to the arduous Socratic following of nature, but merely to 
his own inability to improve, the relation to Socrates still 
exists. Several pages after “Du repentir,” Montaigne exclaims: 
“Mon Dieu, que la sagesse faict un bon office 4 ceux de qui elle 
renge les desirs 4 leur puissance! il n’est point de plus utile 
science” (III, iii, 916b). And Socrates again expresses his 
thought: “Selon qu’on peut, c’estoit le refrein et le mot favory 
de Socrates, mot de grande substance.” Socrates’ motto, “As a 
man is able,”*° also became Montaigne’s favorite expression. 
He inscribes several books in his library with the Italian “Men- 
tre si puo.” This rule of Montaigne’s life is more helpful in a 
study of the Essais and contains deeper meaning than the more 
famous “Que scais-je?” 

Montaigne had described about 1579 three types of virtue in 
“De la cruauté.” They might be listed as follows: 1) Socrates’ 
virtue which springs from a soul so habituated to self-correc- 
tion and discipline that it passes over into the soul’s very na- 
ture; 2) Seneca’s virtue which struggles against the passions and 
is recognized in toil and difficulty; 3) Montaigne’s virtue which 
results from a natural disposition toward goodness, an instinc- 
tive distaste for vice and debauchery. In the Third Book the 
first and third levels tend to fuse; the facility and naturalness 
of Socrates’ virtue is emphasized. With reference to his con- 
duct before the Athenian court, Montaigne states that “les plus 
simples y recognoissent leurs moyens et leur force; il n’est 
possible d’aller plus arriere et plus bas” (III, xii, 1164b). He 
now speaks of Socrates as utilizing only the faculties of the 
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natural condition of man: “Il a faict grand faveur a l’humaine 
nature de montrer combien elle peut d’elle mesme” (ibid.). The 
difference between conformity to the human condition and con- 
formity to the individual and native impulses which spring from 
an unperverted nature under the sway of natural reason is soon 
lost sight of in the Essais (ibid., 1189-1190c). In other words, 
Montaigne could now claim more for himself than he did in “De 
la cruauté,” more than an instinctive distaste for vice. He could 
now declare: 


Look how I also, like Socrates, am content to live 
life naturally and simply by following the artless pre- 
scriptions of nature and the gentle proddings of the 
universal reason in a soul unperverted from birth. 
Look how my life glides along mutely and humbly as 
the result of a rare achievement of order and modera- 
tion in every department of my life. My friends think 
that my frankness, my simplicity, and my naiveté are 
the result of art or ingeniousness or contrivance, but 
they do not perceive that they are really an artless 
boldness similar to the naturalness which I have found 
in Socrates. Few men have found these qualities in 
Socrates, and if someone [like myself] were born in 
this age reflecting similar qualities, “il est peu d’hom- 
mes qui le prisassent.” 


Should we expect Montaigne to speak in this manner? 

So it is with his remarks on nature, particularly after 1588. 
When he says that nature can do and does all (I, xxv, 173c), that 
we commit ourselves to nature most wisely when we do so most 
simply (III, xiii, 1205c), that he allows himself to be ignorantly 
and negligently carried along by the general law of the universe 
(ibid., 1204c), that nature is a gentle guide (ibid., 1254b), that 
she teaches us precisely what we need to live well (III, x, 1131b), 
that everything in accordance with nature is pleasant (III, xiii, 
1239c), and that nature has traced for us a fair and level path 
(I, xxx, 235c), he is far from implying that one should nafvely 
allow oneself to be swept along by the current of life effortlessly 
and thoughtlessly. Montaigne cultivated no illusions concerning 
the primitive and unbridled state of nature and of an ungoverned 
human nature. He is quite willing to admit that “nature, 4 ce 
creins-je, elle mesme attache 4 l’homme quelque instinct A 
V’inhumanité” (II, xi, 477b). 

Montaigne’s supposed facile and uncritical reliance on na- 
ture has been greatly overemphasized. The following exhorta- 
tion after 1588 to root out our natural vices is not that of a man 
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who entrusts himself simply and crudely to nature: “Il faut ap- 
prendre soigneusement aux enfants de hair les vices de leur 
propre contexture, et leur en faut apprendre la naturelle dif- 
formité, 4 ce qu’ils les fuient, non en leur action seulement, 
mais sur tout en leur coeur; que la pensée mesme leur en soit 
odieuse, quelque masque qu’ils portent” (I, xxiii, 137-138c). 
There is then a natural deformity and children should flee the 
vices “de leur propre contexture.” We are also advised to dis- 
cover “les maux de l’ame” and that we must often “les remanier 
au jour, d’une main impiteuse, les ouvrir et arracher du creus 
de nostre poitrine” (III, v, 945c). It is furthermore the seed of 
reason implanted in every man not perverted by nature which 
develops the virtue Montaigne desires after 1588. And it is the 
seed of reason in Socrates which accounts for his admirable 
conduct during his trial and in his death (III, xii, 1190c). We 
must constantly translate Montaigne’s admonition to “Follow 
Nature” into the “Mener l’humaine vie conformément 4 sa 
naturelle condition” of Socrates in order to perceive the true 
balance and proportion in the essayist’s many statements con- 
cerning reason, virtue, conscience, and natural living. It was 
Socrates who took the more difficult road of conformity to the 
human condition of man because “on va bien plus facilement... 
selon l’art que selon nature” (III, xiii, 1249-1250b). 

If Montaigne is also frequently accused of adhering to a dil- 
ettantism or an undiluted Epicureanism,” there are many state- 
ments in the Essais which when taken at face value would seem 
to corroborate such an interpretation. There are, however, 
several reasons why Montaigne is inclined to emphasize the 
pleasure which virtue brings. First of all, in an addition of 
1588-92 (in which period his “Epicureanism” predominates) he 
expresses the belief that “c’est l’office des gens de bien de 
peindre la vertu la plus belle qui se puisse” (I, xxxvii, 268c). 
Perhaps he feels that he had depicted virtue too severely, the 
virtue of Cato and Seneca which he has now abandoned, and he 
wishes to compensate for this one-sidedness by concentrating 
on the pleasurable aspects of virtue. In his emphasis on a vo- 
luptuous virtue the essayist might also be employing his favor- 
ite idea of diversion. He had once turned the thoughts of a young 
Prince from revenge by having him “gouster la beauté d’une 
image contraire” (III, iv, 933b), i.e., by depicting the good re- 
sults of clemency and kindness. Montaigne, whose disposition 
was becoming sourish and austere in old age, might also wish 
to “gouster la beauté d’une image contraire” by turning his 
thoughts to the pleasure and utility he finds in virtue. In his 
youth he had tried to restrain his passions; now in his old age 
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he must hang on tooth and nail to the little pleasures that life 
snatches from him one by one. This is, after all, his reason 
for writing the controversial and risqué “Sur des vers de Vir- 
gile.” Montaigne also declares after 1588 that he pitches upon 
subjects “populaires et plus gayes” for his Essais because, un- 
like the world, he does not cultivate or affect a “sagesse cere- 
monieuse et triste” (II, xvii, 719c). And against all the state- 
ments concerning the pleasantness and attractiveness of virtue, 
it is worth while to set in relief Montaigne’s assertion that the 
orderliness of the inner life, one of the hallmarks of his virtue, 
is a “vertu morne et sombre” (III, ii, 905b). 

One’s suspicions concerning Montaigne’s Epicureanism are 
only confirmed when he refers, as he usually does, to Socrates 
in his depiction of a facile and pleasurable virtue. When he as- 
serts, “j’ayme une sagesse gaye et civile, et fuis l’aspreté des 
meurs et l’austerité,” he immediately invokes Socrates, his 
measure and standard in all matters: “Socrates eut un visage 
constant, mais serein et riant, non constant comme le vieil 
Crassus qu’on ne veit jamais rire” (III, v, 944c). His next sen- 
tence is: “La vertu est qualité plaisante et gaye.” When he 
states that the value and height of true virtue are in the “faci- 
lité, utilité et plaisir de son exercice,” he does not hesitate to 
proclaim Socrates “son premier mignon,” who renounces all 
effort “pour glisser en la naiveté et aisance de son progrez” 
(I, xxvi, 196c). This description is a deliberate attempt to 
soften the extreme arduousness of Socrates’ conformity to na- 
ture in order to make it more enticing for readers of the Es- 
sais. It is basically at variance with the general description of 
the difficulty involved in Socrates’ natural living, but Montaigne 
chooses for the moment to overlook this fact. At any rate, he 
feels that it is pleasanter and easier to follow Socrates than a 
scholastic discipline. 

Montaigne wishes to attenuate the strenuousness of his natu- 
ral living, but his fundamental position remains unchanged. He 
would struggle with all his might against those who would de- 
prive man of his rightful pleasures, but if we grant him the 
validity of such pleasures he will immediately put them under 
the rigid control of the reason and subject them to arduous 
moderation. In his final analysis of the appropriateness of nat- 
ural pleasures, Montaigne relies wholly upon Socrates, the pre- 
ceptor of philosophy and of all men: “Il prise, comme il doit, 
la volupté corporelle, mais il prefere celle de l’esprit, comme 
ayant plus de force, de constance, de facilité, de varieté, de 
dignité. Cette cy va nullement seule selon luy (il n’est pas si 
fantastique), mais seulement premiere. Pour luy, la temperance 
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est moderatrice, non adversaire des voluptez” (II, Xiii, 1254c). 
Socrates may have been “si fantastique” as to exclude sensuous 
pleasure, at least in his own life, but the fact that Montaigne at- 
tempts to validate his own conception of pleasure with the ex- 
ample of Socrates proves that he was not constructing a philos- 
ophy of free and easy living. When Montaigne asserts that “la 
sagesse est un bastiment solide et entier, dont chaque piece 
tient son rang et porte sa marque” (ibid., 1209c), he does not 
intend to exclude the element of pleasure in this structure, and 
he always attempts to represent Socrates as the ideal example 
of this broadly human and healthy wisdom: “Pourquoy non dea? 
Socrates estoit homme; et ne vouloit ny estre ny sembler autre 
chose” (III, v, 999c). 

Socrates is Montaigne’s “porte-parole” in the Essais. The 
beauty which he perceived in Socrates is a certain “nayfveté et 
simplicité” and an “hardiesse inartificielle” in the conduct of 
his life which easily escapes our gross sight. He also summa- 
rizes Socrates’ wisdom in the precise formulation, “Mener 
l’humaine vie conformément 4 sa naturelle condition.” But is it 
not rather that Socrates in the Essais reflects Montaigne’s own 
naiveté, the artless boldness of his own actions, and his own 
philosophy of natural living? “To follow Nature” was the prin- 
cipal tenet of nearly every ancient philosophical school, and 
Montaigne in appropriating this philosophy gives to it the inter- 
pretation which best serves his purpose. He rejects, for exam- 
ple, the “souverain bien Academique et Peripatetique, qui est 
vivre selon icelle...et celuy des Stoiciens, voisin a celuy 1a, 
qui est consentir 4 nature” (III, xiii, 1254c), but finds in Socra- 
tes’ life the best example of a life truly natural. This is the 
real influence which Socrates had on Montaigne. It is not so 
much that he helped form Montaigne’s thought; rather he en- 
riches it and completes it as the summation of all the qualities 
which constitute human greatness. 

Montaigne found in Socrates’ life an inner integrity, a self- 
sufficiency, and an exaltation of the private conscience that all 
but satisfied his idea of perfection. He discerned a graceful 
simplicity and untutored naturalness in all his actions, a singu- 
lar wholeness and uniformity in his conduct. Yet, he also dis- 
covered a soul of rich composition and amazing versatility. A 
soul thus constituted is Montaigne’s ideal of a full and pure life 
which owed itself to the world as an example, and as appre- 
hended by him it appeared to have a delicate and hidden beauty 
which he compared to a secret light. The radiance of a similar 
light can be found in Montaigne’s own life and work if we trace 
it closely enough. 
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Dichtungen bescheidenen Formats ktnnen aus sich heraus 
erfasst und hinreichend gedeutet werden, aber die wahrhaft 
grossen Leistungen stellen Ansprtiche, denen nur ein umfassen- 
derer Blick gerecht werden kann. Sie drangen gleichsam darauf, 
einen Platz innerhalb der Tradition zugewiesen zu erhalten, und 
zwar nicht nur, weil sie allgemeinere Kulturwerte erhellen, 
sondern vor allem deswegen, weil sie erst aus dem weiteren 
Traditionszusammenhang heraus ihre wahre Natur ganz enthtl- 
len. Sie sind gewissermassen von Hause aus traditionsbewusst. 
Das Bedtirfnis des Lesers, sich bei der Lekttire eines solchen 
Werkes an die Tradition anzulehnen (oder, wenn man will, in sie 
zu fltichten), nach Vergleichen zu suchen, an Beziehungen in- 
nerer wie 4usserer Art zu erinnern, liesse sich daher bereits 
als ein erstes Merkmal besonderer Werthaltigkeit nehmen. 
Denn bei der Begegnung mit einem kleinen, wenn auch relativ 
gelungenen Kunstwerk werden sich bei ihm die grossen Namen 
gar nicht erst einstellen. 

Schon die Form des Dodererschen Romans mit dem in ihm 
so eigenwillig gehandhabten Zeitmoment, den auf den ersten 
Blick wahrhaft tiberwdltigenden Massen von Haupt- und Neben- 
figuren, dem so sonderbar verzweigten und doch von einer 
Mitte her geleiteten Geschehen ist nur zu verstehen, wenn man 
all das in seiner dichterischen Notwendigkeit aus der Geschichte 
des europdischen Romans heraus begreift. Denn seit dem 
Realismus hat der Romandichter grossen Stils seine Aufgabe 
darin gesehen, den Menschen als ein Produkt seiner Zeit und 
Lebensumstdnde zu begreifen und im lebendigen Zusammenhang 
damit darzustellen. Auch das Verhdltnis des Einzelnen zum 
Ganzen nahm er von Anfang an insofern “realistisch,” als er 
die wahren Proportionen in seiner Welt- und Menschengestal- 
tung zu wahren suchte, wdhrend er gleichzeitig eine bis ins 
Letzte scharfe Profilierung der Figuren anstrebte, obgleich ihm 
daftir zunichst noch die Mittel und Methoden fehlten. Der 
Mensch war ftir ihn nicht eine absolute Gr&sse; seine Grtsse 
wurde vielmehr bestimmt durch den Rahmen des Bildes, in den 
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er gespannt werden sollte. Dichterische Darstellung bedeutete 
daher, die menschliche Figurxin ihrem Kontakt mit den anderen 
Teilen des Bildes lebendig werden zu lassen. Flr die Motivie- 
rung innerer Vorginge blieb der Dichter zundchst auf die 
Charakterisierung durch Ausseres angewiesen. Aber er konnte 
sich freilich mit einer derart positivistischen Erfassung des 
Menschen nicht lange zufrieden geben. Der Vorstoss in die 
Psychologie war unausbleiblich und musste kommen, er war im 
Realismus selbst bereits angelegt, sofern dieser auf Vollstan- 
digkeit der Wiedergabe dringte. Man ktnnte daher sagen, dass 
der realistische Roman — und mit ihm fangt der moderne Roman 
ja recht eigentlich an — schon von vornherein unter einem dop- 
pelten Imperativ gestanden habe, der ihn in sehr verschiedene 
Bereiche wies, in die Weite und in die Tiefe, und dass der Ro- 
man als Kunstform nur deswegen nicht schon in seinen Anfangen 
gesprengt worden sei, weil diese verschiedenen Bereiche erst 
nacheinander hatten exploriert werden k&énnen. Zuerst wurde 
der “Roman der Weite” entwickelt, der realistische Roman im 
engeren, historischen Sinne des Wortes, und erst spdter der 
“Roman der Tiefe,” der zwar die Weite zun&chst wieder zu 
vernachlassigen schien, in Wahrheit aber schon frtth auf eine 
Synthese zustrebte. 

Die volle Durchgestaltung der “Weite” jedoch war dem Ro- 
mandichter ebenso versagt wie die der “Tiefe.” Immerhin hat 
der westeuropdische Romancier sich der schtpferischen Durch- 
dringung der dusseren Welt mit grisserem Vertrauen hingege- 
ben als der der inneren, deren Ergrtindung dem russischen und 
schliesslich dem deutschen Roman vorbehalten blieb (Dosto- 
jewski, Kafka). Den Lebenshorizont der Romanwelt immer 
weiter zu spannen und das davon jeweils eingeschlossene Sttick 
Wirklichkeit immer genauer nachzuzeichnen, war der Ehrgeiz 
des franzSsischen Romans von Balzac bis Jules Romains und 
hat auch den englischen Roman des 19. Jahrhunderts wesentlich 
bedingt. In der letzten Kosequenz suchte er das Leben zu du- 
plizieren, es vor den Augen des Lesers in einem ‘realisti- 
schen” Tempo vortiberziehen zu lassen, freilich. nicht auf pho- 
tographisch-objektive Weise, denn das Seiende wurde immer 
schon (wenn auch erst vom Naturalismus systematisch und dog- 
matisch) am Sein-sollenden gemessen. Realistische Kunst ist 
implicite eine kritische, noch nicht aber unbedingt eine kriti- 
sierende Kunst. 

Kunst im Sinne des Realismus also bestand in einer doppel- 
ten Operation: in Erfassung und Verarbeitung des Gegenstandes. 
Was sich dabei im Laufe der Jahrzehnte ge&ndert hat, waren 
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nicht die Ziele, sondern die Methoden, und all das lief hinaus 
auf die Schaffung des grossen europdischen Gesellschafts- oder 
Zeitromans. Es mag sein, dass die dieser Romankonzeption 
zugrunde liegenden Voraussetzungen naiv und vielleicht sogar 
véllig falsch waren, weil sie stillschweigend von der Annahme 
ausgingen, Kunst sei vereinbar mit Vollst&ndigkeit, habe die 
Aufgabe, einen irgendwie beschaffenen Lebens-Ersatz zu schaf- 
fen. Doch der auch dem Romandichter (als Dichter) eingeborene 
Formtrieb hat der Gattung immer wieder ihr ktinstlerisches 
Leben gerettet. 

Der Realismus war letzten Endes, ther alle Fragen und 
Zweifel hinaus, nichts anderes als in Dichtung umgesetzte 
Wirklichkeitsbejahung, oder zum mindesten der Ausdruck ftir 
eine tief empfundene Sehnsucht nach der Wirklichkeit. Die 
Wirklichkeit, als Totalitdt genommen und erlebt, bewahrte den 
realistischen Dichter vor der verh&ngnisvollen Uberbewertung 
des Individuums. Fur ihn hatte das Ich nur einen Wert, solange 
es “wirklich” war, organischer Bestandteil der gegebenen Welt. 
Wenn der deutsche Dichter es im 19. Jahrhundert auf dem Ge- 
biet des Zeitromans nicht tiber blosse Unterhaltungsliteratur 
hinausgebracht hat (von so interessanten Versagern wie Gutz- 
kows “Rittern vom Geist” zu schweigen), so lag das in erster 
Linie daran, dass er wenig Grund hatte, die von ihm vorgefun- 
dene deutsche Wirklichkeit freudig zu bejahen. Wir reden gerne 
von Goethes Wirklichkeitsnahe, aber gerade Goethe hat doch 
sehr viel dazu beigetragen, wesentliche Bereiche des Wirklichen 
zu entwerten, und bis zum heutigen Tage k&nnen sich die Gegner 
des Romans auf ihn sowie auf Schiller berufen. Das Misstrauen 
des Deutschen der totalen, “wirklichen” Wirklichkeit gegentiber 
wurde immer wieder durch seine Flucht in den exklusiven Le- 
bensbereich des vornehmen Einzelnen zum Ausdruck gebracht. 
Flr ihn blieb der Mensch, und zwar der besondere, absolute, zu 
bildende oder gebildete Mensch, das Mass aller Dinge. Der 
deutsche Zeitroman grossen Formats konnte nur zustande kom- 
men, wo die Welt des Persinlichen ins scheinbar Uberpersin- 
liche gedehnt und geweitet wurde, sodass selbst dort, wo im 
Roman das Ich allem Anschein nach aus den Augen verloren 
wurde, um in der Welt unterzutauchen, dieses trotzdem der 
letzte Sinn allen Geschehens blieb. Der deutsche Zeitroman 
wurde an seiner Entfaltung durch den deutschen Bildungs- und 
Erziehungsroman verhindert. 

Vielleicht das Bedeutsamste an der Erscheinung des Do- 
dererschen Romans ist der Bruch mit dieser deutschen Roman- 
tradition, selbst wenn dieser Bruch in der Folge wieder beheilt 
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werden sollte. Denn da der Roman bisher Fragment geblieben 
ist, als Vorspiel zu einem umfassenderen Romanwerk mit dem 
dostojewskisierenden Tital “Die Daemonen” gedacht, werden wir 
gut daran tun, unsere Eindrticke so vorsichtig zu formulieren 
wie mdglich. Immerhin ist das Fragment von so eindrucksvol- 
len Ausmassen, dass es, selbst in dieser Gestalt, einzigartig 
dasteht in der Geschichte des modernen deutschen Romans. 

Wenn wir von einem Bruch mit der Tradition sprechen — 
vielleicht sollten wir lieber von deren Umbiegung oder Ver- 
wandlung reden—so soll das nattirlich nicht heissen, dass 
Doderer die Tradition verlassen habe. Ganz im Gegenteil. 
Vielleicht das eigenttimlichste Merkmal eines wahrhaft Sster- 
reichischen Dichters ist ja wohl gerade sein bis ins Ausserste 
geschairftes Traditionsbewusstsein, seine oft erstaunliche F4-. 
higkeit, kulturelle Werte aller Art und aller Zeiten zu assimi- 
lieren. Der Osterreicher ist auf die Vergangenheit und das, 
was sich in ihr bewdhrt hat, ganz anders angewiesen als der 
Deutsche. Bei ihm gehen immer wieder die Faden zu allem und 
jedem hintiber und hertiber. Der Reiz seiner Dichtung liegt 
nicht zuletzt in ihrer kulturellen Vielschichtigkeit, in ihrer 
grosseren Resonanzfahigkeit. Hier liegt das Geheimnis, das 
«Osterreichische,” etwa im Werke Hofmannsthals. Auch Do- 
derers Roman ist in diesem Sinne ein Werk europdischer Kultur 
auf Ssterreichischem Postament: sein Rahmen ist 4usserst weit 
gespannt, ungleich weiter noch als bei dem Intellektualisten 
Musil, und er umfasst mit vollem Bewusstsein nicht nur den 
deutschen, sondern auch den franztsischen und englischen 
Raum. Besonders nah ist Doderer dem europdischen Humanis- 
mus verbunden geblieben, und das mehr als irgendein anderer 
deutscher Dichter unserer Zeit. Ob er den Humanismus noch 
tiefer erlebt habe als selbst Thomas Mann, ist vielleicht eine 
mUussige Frage, immerhin aber lebt er sich ungehemmter und 
ungenierter in humanistischen Vorstellungsformen aus als die- 
ser. Dass sich von Doderers Roman Beziehungen gerade zu 
Thomas Manns Werk herstellen lassen, liegt daher nicht so 
sehr an irgendwelchen technischen Vergleichbarkeiten, als 
vielmehr an seiner relativen Nahe zu dem norddeutschen Hu- 
manismus seines grossen Vorgdngers und Zeitgenossen. 

In allem Wesentlichen der dichterischen Konzeption seines 
Romans aber weicht Doderer doch entschieden von Thomas 
Mann ab. Seine Dichtung ist weder Familienroman noch Bil- 
dungsroman, und wenn auch bei ihm die Frage nach der Zeit 
eine beduetende Rolle spielt, so doch in einem dem Zauberberg 
wie auch den Josephsromanen ganz fremden Geiste. Doderer 
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nimmt die Zeit nicht unter die Lupe, er fragt kaum nach ihrem 
spezifischen Wert, rtickt sie nicht in mythologische Perspekti- 
ven, sondern er behandelt sie beinahe als qualité negligeable, 
er relativisiert sie auf eine Weise, wie das erst seit dem mo- 
dernen experimentellen Roman miglich geworden ist. Dadurch, 
dass er seine Figuren aus zwei zeitlichen Blickwinkeln zugleich 
ins Auge fasst, ohne jeden Respekt vor Historismus und Chrono- 
logie, verliert das Zeit-Element seine “bildende” Funktion, 
wird das Gewesene und Gewordene messend und vergleichend 
nebeneinander gertickt, ohne dass die Frage nach dem Werden 
eigentlich gestellt wird. Die entscheidenden fokalen Punkte im 
Geschehen der Handlung, das, was zwischen dem Gewesenen und 
dem Gewordenen, zwischen (rund gerechnet) 1911 und 1925 
liegt, bleibt so gut wie ganz im Dunkeln. Das R&umliche und 
Atmosph4rische jedenfalls spielt eine grissere Rolle als die 
Chronologie, das Ethnographische eine wichtigere als das Bio- 
graphische. Wien ist die Hauptgestalt in Doderers Roman und 
nicht etwa Melzer, dessen Name denn auch mit Recht in den 
Untertitel des Werkes verwiesen worden ist. 

Viel enger als zu Thomas Mann sind die inneren Beziehun- 
gen Doderers zu Robert Musil, obgleich schon sein schipferi- 
scher Ansatzpunkt ein ganz anderer ist. Aber auch von Musils 
Mann ohne Ejigenschaften ktnnte man sagen, dass das Bio- 
graphische, das Element des Werdens durch Bildung, von dem 
Musil sich allerdings noch nicht ganz hat frei machen k&nnen, 
seiner traditionellen Funktion bereits weitgehend beraubt wor- 
den ist: Ulrich ist ein Mann “ohne Eigenschaften,” weil er 
nichts anderes sein soll als ein Spiegel, in dem sich die dus- 
seren und inneren Geschehnisse reflektieren. Er wird nicht 
erzogen oder gebildet, und es liesse sich sogar dartiber strei- 
ten, ob er durch seine Erfahrungen tberhaupt in ingendeiner 
Weise menschlich oder geistig bereichert wird. Was Musil am 
Herzen lag, war eine Bestandaufnahme des intellektuellen Le- 
bens seiner Zeit, die Herausarbeitung des speziell Ssterreichi- 
schen Denkens und Erlebens. W&hrend im Zauberberg die 
geistige Denkmasse dem Episch-Biographischen essayistisch 
angegliedert und eingeftigt worden ist, und zwar in einem genial 
schipferischen Prozess, ist bei Musil der Essay zum Kern- 
sttick des Kunstwerkes geworden, um den sich die rein erzdh- 
lerischen Momente und Linien auf eine nur in der deutschen 
Romantradition denkbare Weise herumlegen. Das Ausweichen 
des deutschen Romans in den Essay ist ja eine seiner HKigen- 
ttimlichkeiten, und zwar diejenige, die ihm mehr als alles an- 
dere den Weg in die weite europdische Offentlichkeit immer 
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wieder erschwert, wenn nicht ganz verlegt hat. Der essayis- 
tische Roman in all seinen vérschiedenen Prdgungen ist viel- 
leicht der eigentliche deutsche Beitrag zur Geschichte des Ro- 
mans, und er hat nur dadurch zustande kommen k6nnen, dass 
die deutsche Literatur den Essay erst sehr spat als eigene 
Kunstform entwickelt hat. 

Doderers dichterisches Vorgehen unterscheidet sich von 
dem Musils andererseits dadurch, dass seine primdre Blick- 
richtung nicht die eines Intellektualisten und Essayisten ist, 
obwohl auch bei ihm die rationale Erfassung der Wirklichkeit 
gelegentlich eine beachtliche Rolle spielt (vgl. etwa den “Essay” 
Zihals Uber die staatliche Ordnung und Verwaltung, S. 731 ff.). 
Man kinnte es vielleicht am ehesten so formulieren, dass er 
den Musilschen Roman in den Realismus zurtickgeftihrt habe, 
wobei wir allerdings “Realismus” nun nicht als eine bestimmte, 
historische Technik oder Schule fassen, sondern vielmehr im 
weitesten Sinne als die Unmittelbarkeit des Lebens, das Men- 
schliche, bis hinein ins Intimste und Privateste. Er hat den 
Anschluss ans Wirkliche wiedergefunden. Das Leben an sich, 
in all seinen Erscheinungsformen, vom Profundesten bis zum 
literarischen Kriminalismus, ist in seinen Roman eingegangen. 

So ist es denn bezeichnend, dass es in ihm einen richtigen 
Intellektuellen im Grunde gar nicht gibt. Denn selbst René 
Stangeler, die einzige Figur, die mit einem solchen Anspruch 
auftreten k6nnte, wird ja von Doderer gerade in Hinblick auf 
seine geistigen Fahigkeiten nicht sehr ernst genommen. Das 
Leben ist flr Doderer der hichste Wert, und jeder Versuch, es 
zu interpretieren oder durch Abstraktionen mit ihm fertig zu 
werden, bleibt bei seinen Menschen im Relativen stecken. Be- 
sonders Melzer, dieser durch die Ereignisse der Weltgeschichte 
aus seiner Bahn geworfene Offizier auf der Suche nach einem 
“Zivilverstand,” ist ein Held eher im Sinne Manns als Musils: 
man wird versucht sein, in ihm einen weiteren Vetter Hans 
Castorps und Joachims zu sehen, einen Ssterreichischen An- 
verwandten. Durch ihn, so scheint es, werden wir doch wieder 
an den alten Bildungsroman erinnert; denn bildet er sich nicht? 
Entwickelt er sich nicht? Erreicht er nicht eine hdhere Stufe 
des Menschentums? Er bildet sich aber doch nicht in der Rich- 
tung eines graduellen menschlichen’ Aufstiegs, sondern lediglich 
im Sinne einer notwendigen und ihm aufgezwungenen Anpassung 
an neue Verhdltnisse. Melzer muss nicht lernen, sondern um- 
lernen. Das aber geschieht so paradigmatisch, dass man seine 
Lebenskurve als symbolisch nehmen michte flr die grundsitz- 
liche Bemtthung Doderers um eine Reduktion unwirklich ge- 
wordener Lebensformen in wirkliche. Denn wie Melzer leben 
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zundchst alle Gestalten des Romans in unwirklichen, in sich ge- 
schlossenen Radumen und Parzellen, und wie ihm wird allen die 
gewandelte Wirklichkeit der Nachkriegswelt zum unausweich- 
lichen Erlebnis. Vor dem Kriege konnten sie ein unbeschwertes 
Leben ftthren, ein Leben auf Tennispldtzen, in landlichidyllischen 
Umgebungen, auf der Jagd oder in Kaffeehdusern, mit Literatur, 
Musik und schinen Frauen beschidftigt. Nach dem Kriege aber 
haben sich die Werte unter der Hand gewandelt, und wihrend 
friiher das Dasein durch Sorglosigkeit und hinreichendes Ta- 
schengeld markiert war, steht es jetzt unter dem Zeichen der 
Gefahr. Musik, Literatur und das Schtne in jedweder Gestalt 
dominiert nicht mehr die Aussicht der Menschen, und das Un- 
glick steht sozusagen in jedem Augenblick vor der Tir. Was 
leicht und spielerisch begonnen hatte, endet im Selbstmord oder 
wird von einer Strassenbahn ttberfahren. 

Eminent Ssterreichisch ist der Roman Doderers also nicht 
etwa deswegen, weil in ihm der Versuch gemacht worden ware, 
das Besondere des Osterreichischen niher zu umschreiben oder 
zu definieren—das wdre das prim4re Anliegen Musils gewesen— 
sondern weil in ihm das Wienerisch-Osterreichische zur unmit- 
telbaren Anschauung gebracht worden ist. Das ergibt sich nicht 
nur aus den einzelnen Ztigen der Menschen- und Lebensgestal- 
tung, aus der Gestaltung des Klimatischen und Atmosphdrischen, 
auch nicht nur aus der eigenttimlichen Struktur des Romans, 
sondern schon aus der Sprache des Dichters. In seiner Diktion 
ist Doderer auf eine—man kann nur sagen: hemmungslose 
Weise Ssterreichisch, und Henry Hatfields Bonmot tiber diese 
“Art von Neu-Hoch-Osterreichisch”’ trifft durchaus das Rich- 
tige. Was hier dem reichsdeutschen Ohr und Auge geboten 
wird, legitimiert sich nur durch Doderers wahrhaft sprach- 
schipferischen Genius; seine Sprache wird fortan zu den gros- 
sen Ereignissen in der Geschichte des modernen deutschen 
Stils gehiren. 

Nicht tber Wien hat Doderer auf diese Weise geschrieben, 
sondern aus Wien heraus, oder, wie man wohl zu sagen pflegte: 
“als Wiener Kind.” Mit seinen Menschen scheint er zu leben, 
ihre Schicksale als Mitlebender und Chronist unmittelbar fest- 
zuhalten (wie tatsdchlich einige seiner Figuren auf dhnliche 
Weise sich um eine Chronik bemitihen, die der Dichter einge- 
sehen haben will), und in sie ist er wiederum als Mensch vdllig 
eingegangen. Es dlirfte unmdglich sein, wenn es auch fraglos 
geschehen wird, ihn biographisch mit dieser oder jener Gestalt 
zu identifizieren. In René Stangeler haben wir ebenso wenig 
ein Selbstportrait wie in Melzer, wenn auch beide sicherlich 
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eine Reihe von perstnlichen Zligen des Dichters aufweisen. Der 
Blickwinkel, aus dem heraus* die vielen Einzelschicksale ins 
Auge gefasst sind, ist das Innere der Stadt, ihr Herz, ihr Ner- 
venzentrum — die Strudlhofstiege etwa, jenes zum Symbol erho- 
bene Verbindungssttick zwischen zwei in verschiedener Hbhe 
laufenden Strassen, die aus einem Oben in ein Unten fthrt, aus 
dem oberen Bulrgertum in ein unteres (und umgekehrt), aber 
auch aus dem Heute ins Gestern, eine Treppe in die Vergangen- 
heit, barock, auch wenn sie erst im vorigen Jahrhundert erbaut 
worden ist (also barock in der Idee), ein Weg, der Erinnerung 
symbolisiert und Erinnerungen wachruft. Es steckt ein gutes 
und gesundes Sttick Proust in allem, was mit der Strudlhofstiege 
zu tun hat. Vielleicht hat Doderer seine Menschen ein wenig zu 
augenfadllig um dieses Symbol gravitieren lassen, vielleicht hat 
er dessen Wert tberhaupt tiberschdtzt, aber er hat damit sei- 
nem Helden, der Stadt Wien, doch ein scharf profiliertes Gesicht 
verliehen und seinem Roman einen festen Mittelpunkt. 

Wer etwa von Schnitzler oder Bahr herkommt, wird sich 
mdglicherweise in Doderers Wien nicht sofort auskennen. Sein 
Wien hat nichts von einer kulturellen Oase, es ist keine d&sthe- 
tische Fata Morgana, sondern eine sehr europdische Stadt in 
einem genau fixierbaren Augenblick der europdischen Ge- 
schichte: Doderers Wien hat den Anschluss gefunden an den 
ékonomisch-politischen Werdegang des europdischen Btirger- 
tums. Wesentliche, literarisch ladngst stereotyp gewordene 
“Wiener Elemente,” an denen sich der Freund Wiener Literatur 
leicht orientieren kénnte, wird man kaum — oder hichstens in 
verwachsenen Spuren—vorfinden. Das “stisse Mddel” fehlt so 
gut wie ganz, oder klingt doch nur noch sehr schwach in man- 
chen Madchencharakteren nach, etwa in René Stangelers Jugend- 
freundin Paula oder in Thea, der “Geliebten” des preussischen 
Rittmeisters, die am Ende Melzers Frau wird. Aufschlussreich 
ist es schon, dass man Paula keineswegs als Renés “Jugendge- 
liebte” bezeichnen ki&nnte, und auch bei Thea ist mit dieser 
leicht dahergesagten Vokabel 4usserste Vorsicht geboten: tat- 
sdlich verlasst auch sie das Btirgerlich-Moralische nur mo- 
mentan und aus Hilflosigkeit, ihre Abenteuer generieren nicht 
Vergntigen sondern eine masslose, kreattirliche Angst, es ist 
wenig in ihr von dem, was man gemeinhin mit der Vorstellung 
“Bohéme” verbindet. Lebensfreude ist ftir Doderer eben nicht 
etwas, was den Schatten der Gesellschaft suchen muss und nur 
mit einer doppelten Moral zufrieden gestellt werden kann, sie 
ist kein Ausnahmezustand, wird nicht sentimentalisiert. Ebenso 
ist das Kaffeehaus keine Welt flr sich, sondern eine hitchst 
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normale, blrgerlich-reguld4re Einrichtung, nicht anders als die 
Geselligkeit tiberhaupt und der Ausflug “ins Grtine” im Beson- 
deren. Auch der Natur kann daher kein Sonderwert zufallen, 
und man geht nicht hinaus ins. Freie, um sie ostentativ oder ro- 
mantisch zu geniessen. Die gelegentlichen leitmotivischen Hin- 
weise auf ihre “spinatgrtine Erhabenheit” (berlinerisch beinahe 
in der Formulierung!) ersticken jede Naturschwirmerei im 
Keim. Bei dieser Gelegenheit w&re vielleicht zu bemerken, 
dass das “Leitmotiv” bei Doderer — oder was als solches gelten 
k6nnte — immer wieder eine 4hnlich sachliche Funktion besitzt 
und meistens darauf ausgeht, den Blick flr bestimmte Zustunde 
zu kldren, tibertriebene Stimmungshaftigkeit einzudimmen und 
zu regulieren. Jedesmal, wenn die Bemerkung fallt, im Grunde 
seien das doch “lauter Gemeinheiten,” werden die Perspektiven 
ins Allgemein-Menschliche aufgerissen, und der Leser ftthlt 
sich vom Autor ein wenig am Ohr gezupft. Nirgendwo bei Do- 
derer hat das “Leitmotiv” eine charakterbildende Funktion wie 
bei Thomas Mann. 

Wie der Typus des gefdlligen M&dchens fehlt der des selbst- 
gefdlligen Offiziers. Auch die Welt des Militirs ist ein Teil des 
Ganzen, keine Insel ftir sich. Hinter dem Offizier, wie frei und 
sorgenlos er sich auch zu Zeiten geben mag, steht das Schick- 
sal, und zwar mit ganz besonderer Deutlichkeit: der Krieg und 
der Zusammenbruch. Man versteht diesen dSsterreichischen 
Offizierstypus bei Doderer vielleicht am besten, wenn man 
seine Kontrastfigur im Romanganzen, den Rittmeister, zum 
Vergleich heranzieht. Der Rittmeister ist in seiner Mischung 
aus schnodderigem Berlinertum, Hochstapelei, Schtirzenjager- 
tum und Humanismus die einzige nicht-tSsterreichische Haupt- 
gestalt des Buches, und an ihm hat sich die Kunst Doderers 
deswegen vielleicht am augenfdlligsten bewdhrt. Ihn allein 
kinnte man als Bohémien bezeichnen, denn nur er steht wirk- 
lich ausserhalb des Gesetzes, nur er (und keineswegs Editha 
Pastré, so sehr sie ihm auch in vieler Hinsicht charaktermds- 
sig entspricht) reprdsentiert vollkommen jene soziale und 
menschliche Unbekimmertheit — um nicht zu sagen: Verantwor- 
tungslosigkeit, denn ein Gefthl flr letzte menschliche Verant- 
wortung hat auch er, der Humanist in ihm —die seit dem Im- 
moralismus und dem Nihilismus wieder akzeptabel geworden 
ist, wenigstens in der Literatur. Auch er ist kein Unmensch, 
sondern ein Humanist auf Nebengeleisen — ein Mephisto (um das 
falsche Bild zu wagen) mit zwei Seelen in der Brust, von der 
die eine ein Teil ist von jener Kraft, die stets das B&se will und 
stets das Gute schafft—bis zu seiner Bekehrung! In der 
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Begegnung mit dem Rittmeister hat sich der Einzelne, also der 
Osterreicher, als Mensch zu bewdhren, und am Ende wird er 
selbst dann durch den eklatanten Sieg des Reinmenschlichen in 
der Geschichte mit den Zwillingsschwestern Pastré auf seine 
humanistischen Bahnen zurtickgewiesen. 

Vielleicht ist es kritisch nicht ohne weiteres zu rechtferti- 
gen, wenn man etwas so Intangibles wie eine ganze Stadt in 
Bausch und Bogen zum Haupthelden eines Werkes ernennt. Denn 
im dichterischen Prozess muss das Allgemeine in Menschliches 
und Spezielles umgesetzt werden, um in Erscheinung treten zu 
kinnen. Aber Doderers Verfahren erinnert uns lebhaft an ein 
legitimes Vorbild, namlich an Jules Romains’ Unanimismus 
(am vollkommensten in der Romankette Les Hommes de bonne 
volonté veranschaulicht), durch den die schtpferische Erfas- 
sung einer Orts-Totalitdt postuliert und demonstriert worden 
ist. Von realistisch-naturalistischer Seite liesse sich gegen 
den Unanimismus verschiedenes einwenden, vor allem die Uber- 
belastung des ausgewdhlten Details mit reprdsentativen Funk- 
tionen. Rein 4sthetisch gesehen dagegen stellt sich dieser 
Unanimismus ganz im Gegenteil geradezu als die logische Fort- 
entwicklung und Vollendung realistischer Grundprinzipien dar, 
als eine sinnvolle Adaption des Realismus an die Naturgesetze 
dichterischen Schaffens. Zwar wird der Mensch, wenigstens im 
fussersten Falle, zum Typus, aber solange er innerhalb allge- 
mein menschlicher Erfahrungsbereiche bleibt, wird durch ihn 
das Gesamtbild der Gesellschaft, zu der er gehirt, ausseror- 
dentlich verlebendigt. 

Niemand wird leugnen wollen, dass Doderers Menschen ge- 
legentlich das Typische streifen, streckenweise geradezu in 
ihm aufgehen; das geschieht besonders dort, wo das ins Auge 
gefasste Menschentum mit einem negativen Vorzeichen verse- 
hen ist: die Nahe zur Groteske liegt hier auf der Hand. Figu- 
ren wie etwa der Amtsrat Zihal, die bedeutendste unter ihnen, 
oder der Schieber Scheichsbeutel haben kaum noch individuelle 
Zuige, gehen fast ganz auf in der “Bedeutung,” die ihnen im epi- 
schen Zusammenhang zugefallen ist, und die sie mit ihrem 
Namen schon jedermann sichtbar zur Schau stellen. Bei Thomas 
Mann (besonders in dessen Spatwerk) finden wir eine ganz 4hn- 
liche Freude am Spiel mit abstrusen, das Wesen eines Menschen 
mit einer einzigen Vokabel festlegenden — aber doch auch wieder 
sonderbar verwischenden — Namen. Deutlicher aber sptirt man 
bei Doderer an solchen Stellen doch die innere Beziehung zur 
Ssterreichischen Literaturtradition: seine Beamten und Klein- 
birger sind Blutsverwandte der Werfels oder Kafkas. Es ist 
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bei Doderer nicht die Freude an der Manipulation von Marionet- 
ten, nichts erinnert uns dabei an die Vorstellungen des nord- 
deutschen Heinrich von Kleist; diese verwachsenen Menschen 
sind vielmehr Auswiichse eines —um den Ausdruck zu prigen: 
—unter-perstnlichen Zustandes der gesellschaftlichen Situa- 
tion, alpdruckhafte Ausgeburten, sichtbar gewordene soziale 
Angstzustande. Die Gestalt Wdnzrichs etwa (in der mit gutem 
Recht aus dem Roman ausgeschiedenen Sondererzdhlung “Die 
offenen Fenster”) lasst tlber dessen innere Nahe zu Kafka je- 
denfalls keinen Zweifel, wenn man an manchen Stellen auch 
vielleicht —besonders im Sprachlichen—an einen Sternheim 
erinnert wird (“Alle Adern standen prall von Entscheidung” 
heisst es hier einmal ganz sternheimisch). Das Vergleichsmo- 
ment liegt hier freilich mehr im Gestalterischen als im Welt- 
anschaulichen, denn wie bedrtickend die Situation bei Doderer 
auch ist, sie ist niemals hoffnungslos. Der Humanismus scheidet 
ihn tief von Kafka, der Humanismus, der ja nicht nur an die 
Vergangenheit sondern auch an die Zukunft glaubt. Zihal, 
monumentaler gefasst als W4&nzrich (und auch als alle Kafka- 
schen Helden), verktrpert das Beamtentum am gliltigsten, und 
es ist sein Schicksal, das uns in diesem Zusammenhang am 
meisten interessieren muss. Seine “Menschwerdung” besteht 
gerade darin, dass er das Verwachsensein des Beamtentums in 
sich selbst tiberwindet, was er im Rahmen der kleinen Erz&h- 
lung auf eine grotesk-satanische, aber auch wieder recht klein- 
btirgerliche Weise bewerkstelligt, um erst im Roman dann, 
durch seine Eheschliessung, wirklich den Anschluss ans Men- 
schliche wiederzufinden. Wir verstehen sehr gut, warum Do- 
derer sich mit dieser das Osterreichische so tief durchdringen- 
den Lebensform auseinandersetzen musste. Das Beamtentum, 
diese menschliche Ablagerung eines Uberalterten Regierungsap- 
parates, ist eine Krankheitserscheinung, die beseitigt werden 
muss, weil sie das Menschliche vergiftet, es existentiell be- 
droht; in der Beseitigung dieser Gesellschafts-Verkrustung 
findet der Humanismus des Dichters seine eigentliche Aufgabe. 
In den “Offenen Fenstern” wird einmal versucht, diesen Krank- 
heitszustand mit der Sprache des Beamten ironisch zu fixieren: 
“Der Staatsbiirger oder Untertan,” lesen wir da, “ist seinem 
Erwerbs- Zweck nach anzusehen als zur standesgemdssen Er- 
haltung des Beamten-Standes bestimmt.” Damit werden alle 
gesunden und normalen Lebensverhdltnisse auf den Kopf ge- 
stellt, erscheint der tiber sich selbst hinausgewachsene Beam- 
tenapparat als ungeheurer, am Leben fressender Oktopus. Das 
ist wirklich Dasein aus der Perspektive des Alpdrucks, das ist 
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in der Erfassung der Situation (wenn auch nicht in ihrer Lisung) 
Kafkasche Welt, menschliches Sumpfgelainde, das erkannt und 
erfasst werden muss, ehe es urbar gemacht werden kann. Die 
Frage, mit der Doderer an Zihal nicht anders als an Melzer und 
seinesgleichen herantritt, ist daher die nach der mbdglichen 
“Menschwerdung,” ein zentraler Begriff fur ihn, der im Unter- 
titel der Erzthlung “Die offenen Fenster” vielleicht doch einen 
zu versteckten Platz gefunden hat. 

Die Frage nach der Menschwerdung aber ist die Kernfrage 
jedes modernen Humanisten. Bei Doderer bleibt auch die Ge- 
staltung seines unanistisch konzipierten Haupthelden, der Stadt 
Wien, durchaus innerhalb dieser Beztige und lduft auf eine 
gradualle Entfaltung des Menschlichen hinaus. Wiedergeburt, 
Erneuerung, kinnte man sagen, ist das Grundmotiv der Dichtung. 
Nirgendwo wird historisches Milieu als Selbstzweck gegeben, 
nirgendwo die Steinmasse der Stadt beschreibend gesichtet. 
Das Bild, das Doderer uns von Wien entwirft, ist in keiner 
Weise photographisch getreu (es ist getreu nur im Atmosphdari- 
schen), es ist nicht einmal seiner inneren Struktur nach voll- 
stindig. Ernst Alker hat bereits darauf aufmerksam gemacht, 
dass sowohl die aristokratische Oberschicht wie die prole- 
tarische Unterschicht vollkommen in Doderers Bild fehlen.” 

Doderers Wien ist eine sehr blirgerliche Stadt, und diese 
fast ausschliessliche Blickrichtung auf das Btirgerliche hat der 
bsterreichische Humanist wiederum gemein mit dem nord- 
deutschen Humanisten Thomas Mann. W&hrend Manns Dichter- 
tum sich aber am Konflikt zwischen Blirgertum und Ktinstlertum 
entztindet hatte und daran gereift war, ist das Phainomen des 
Kinstlers im dsterreichischen Raum eine Selbstverst&ndlich- 
keit, ohne Konfliktcharakter. Man denke etwa an. die vdllig un- 
problematische Figur Honneggers: Honnegger ist Musiker mit 
derselben Unbedingtheit wie etwa Hanno Buddenbrook, aber das 
hindert ihn nicht, einen blirgerlich-respektablen Platz im diplo- 
matischen Dienst zu suchen und zu finden. Man michte versucht 
sein Zu sagen: was flr Thomas Manns der Ktinstler gewesen 
war, ist fur Doderer, jedenfalls ftir den Dichter der Strudlhof- 
stiege, der Beamte. 

Es ist wirklich ausserordentlich verlockend, die Gestalt 
Doderers neben die Thomas Manns zu rticken, nur darf man sich 
dabei, wie gesagt, nicht durch rein dusserliche Ztige in die Irre 
flhren lassen. Es gibt tatsfchlich Bertlhrungspunkte in den 
Werken dieser beiden Dichter, die das Perstnliche ganz augen- 
scheinlich transzendieren. Wer d&chte nicht etwa bei der rit- 
selhaften Episode mit den Zwillingsschwestern Pastré an die 
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“Vertauschten Képfe” und an den “Felix Krull”? Die Bemiihung 
um das Bild des Menschen fihrt den modernen Humanisten 
scheinbar wie von selbst auf das Problem der Identitat der Per- 
sOnlichkeit. Die Antworten Manns und Doderers freilich fallen 
ganz verschieden aus. W&hrend Thomas Mann sich damit beg- 
ntigt, die Frage aufzuwerfen, das Ritsel als solches deutlich 
werden zu lassen, drdngt Doderer zu einer greifbaren und prak- 
tischen Ldsung, die den Menschen wieder eingliedert in den ge- 
sellschaftlichen Zusammenhang. Die Geschichte der Editha 
Pastré ladsst sich daher in einen Satz zusammenfassen: Um 
Mensch Zu sein, musst du sein, was du bist und nicht, was du 
sein oder scheinen michtest. 

Das mag reichlich simpel klingen, aber es bleibt zu beden- 
ken, dass Doderer den Menschen eben nicht mehr als Einzelwe- 
sen, als noch so tragisch isolierten Ausnahmefall begreift, 
sondern ‘realistisch,” d.h. innerhalb der gegebenen Wirklich- 
keitsperspektiven. Gerade aus diesem Grunde ist sein Roman 
nicht ein Bildungsroman, sondern ein Zeitroman geworden, ein 
Zeitroman freilich nicht mehr im Stile des 19. Jahrhunderts, 
sondern in dem des 20., ein unendlich komplexes Gebilde, in 
das die verschiedenen Strémungen der europdischen Literatur 
produktiv eingegangen sind. Nicht die naturgetreue Wiedergabe 
der Erscheinungen liegt ihm im Sinne, sondern die Herausar- 
beitung der das Dasein bestimmenden Grundelemente. In diesem 
Sinne ist sein Roman geradezu so etwas wie ein “roman expéri- 
mental,” denn die Elemente werden von ihm gleichsam experi- 
mentell herausgeldutert, durch die immer wieder neue und an- 
dersartige Zusammenftihrung der Gestalten, die Beleuchtung 
der Ereignisse aus staéndig wechselnden Perspektiven. Melzer 
und der Rittmeister etwa: sie haben wirklich wenig miteinander 
gemein, und der’ Leser mag sich manchmal fragen, was den 
guten Melzer denn die Orgien des Rittmeisters tiberhaupt ange- 
hen. Aber hat Melzer denn so viel engere Bertihrungspunkte 
mit den meisten anderen Leuten, mit denen er zusammen- 
kommt? Er ist dauernd auf menschlichen Umwegen begriffen, 
wird gleichsam in immer wieder andere Reagenzgldser ge- 
steckt, und wdhrend er seinen festen Punkt und damit sich 
selbst sucht, erhalten wir entscheidende Einblicke in die ver- 
schiedensten Lebensumstdnde. 

So hat Doderer das Leben Wiens in eine beinahe untlberseh- 
bare Kette von Menschen mit ihren besonderen und wechsel- 
seitig sich bedingenden Schicksalen aufgeldst. Nur langsam 
tauchen sie zunichst aus dem menschlichen Fluss auf, so dass 
wir sie eine Zeit lang nur undeutlich erkennen und gelegentlich 
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sogar Schwierigkeiten haben, ihre Gesichter und ihre Namen zu 
unterscheiden. Aber wenn sie dann Gesicht und Gestalt gewon- 
nen haben, sind sie unvergesslich, und zwar deswegen, weil sie 
immer mit einem Teil ihres Wesens dem amorphen Zusam- 
menhang ihres Raumes verhaftet bleiben. Wir sehen sie vor 
uns, aber wir ktnnen doch nie sicher sein, mehr von ihnen ge- 
sehen zu haben als bestimmte Gesten oder ihr momentan sehr 
scharf gezeichnetes Profil. 

Am unvergesslichsten vielleicht sind Doderers Frauenge- 
stalten. Auch hier drdngt sich wieder der Vergleich mit Thomas 
Mann auf. Denn wihrend man in der Rtickerinnerung an Thomas 
Manns Dichtungen sicher zuerst an Manner denkt, an Tonio 
Kroéger, Aschenbach, Hans Castorp, Joseph, Goethe, Leverkthn 
oder Felix Krull, wird der Leser Doderers sich am leichtesten 
an Etelka Stangeler und deren Schwester, an die Zwillinge 
Pastré, an Thea und Mary erinnern. Sie Uberragen ihre Mdn- 
ner um ein Betrd&chtliches, sie sind in ihrer oft hinreissenden 
Weiblichkeit keineswegs passiv. Im Gegenteil, durch sie wer- 
den die Geschicke in Fluss gebracht, und wo bei Doderer etwas 
geschieht, darf man sagen: “Cherchez la femme!” Zugleich 
aber sind sie doch auch immer wieder selbst die Opfer ihres 
Tuns. W&re Mary K. an einem gewissen Tage zu Hause geblie- 
ben und hatte nicht versucht, dem Schicksal in die Rader zu 
greifen, so wdre sie nicht unter die Rader der Strassenbahn 
gekommen. Hatte Etelka sich mit ihrem selbstgeschaffenen Los, 
die Frau eines durchschnittlichen Mannes zu sein, abfinden kin- 
nen, SO ware sie nicht den Mme-Bovary-Weg zu gehen gezwun- 
gen worden und hatte nicht im Selbstmord geendet. 

Die Handlung eines Bildungs- oder Erziehungsromans ldsst 
sich mit wenigen Sdtzen rekapitulieren, die eines Zeitromans 
nicht, denn dieser setzt sich aus Handlungsmassen zusammen, 
die sich dauernd tiberschneiden. Sein Reichtum ist im besten 
Falle so gross, dass man den Dichter selbst sprechen lassen 
muss. Der Dichter aber hat noch nicht sein letztes Wort gesagt. 
Man wird es verstehen, wenn wir mit Ungeduld auf die Vollen- 
dung seines gross angelegten Werkes warten. 


1. “A sort of New High Austrian” — in seinem Aufsatz “Vitality and 
Tradition: Doderer’s Die SC UDELL ae in den Monatsheften f. dt. 
Unterricht, XLVI (1955), 22. 


2. “Vienna Kaleidoscope,” in Books Abroad, 1954, S. 424-6. 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF RICARDO GUIRALDES 
G. H. Weiss 


Northwestern University 


In evaluating the personality of Ricardo Gtliraldes as it is 
revealed in his writings, one comes inevitably to the conclusion 
that in spite of a certain degree of cosmopolitanism, Gtliraldes 
is fundamentally Argentine. Rooted in the land of his fathers, 
thoroughly imbued with the modes of feeling, thinking, and acting 
traditional to his native land, he derives his critical attitude to- 
wards these modes from a desire to expand and refine, not to 
eradicate them. Gtliraldes’ national identity is clear-cut. His 
efforts ever to remain bound to this way of living and of being 
give him a national personality that is strong and integral. 

Cn the other hand, it becomes obvious that in his spiritual or 
religious personality, GUiraldes has moved away somewhat from 
the Church and God of his elders; that he stands alone, enmeshed 
in contradictions. GUiraldes’ religion is reduced to a concept of 
God, an affirmation of morality and the superiority of spirit. 
On this narrow base, a foundation of all major religions (which 
is, in GUiraldes, filled with crack and cleavage) he attempted, 
by the sheer power of his own will to effect his spiritual rebirth 
— and he failed. 

At the age of eighteen or nineteen Gtiiraldes declared that 
any discussion of Truth, Destiny and the Infinite, was fruitless, 
undertaken only by imbeciles. Human reason cannot find an ob- 
jective support for the discussion of these themes, and therefore 
cannot encompass them. This earth-bound rationality of his 
adolescence and early manhood was accompanied by an equally 
pronounced materialism with its corresponding sensuality. The 
later years of his short life, that is to say, the twelve or thirteen 
years preceding his death in 1927, at the age of forty-one, are 
to give the appearance of a radical change — of a spirituality 
that seemed to have superseded his earlier materialism and 
rationality. But GUiraldes’ spirituality did not have a sudden 
beginning, nor did it ever wholly supplant his rationality and 
materialism. 

Exposed to the invigorating life of the Pampa, yet surrounded 
by the refinements that family wealth and station could give, 
Gliraldes, as a child, showed inclination toward books and 
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reverie. During his years of growth nature was making the 
powerful imprint of her material reality upon his character, but 
sensitivity to psychic experience, while stifled under this weight 
and the vitality of youth, did not die. GUiraldes recalls an early 
and characteristic example of immersion into the subconscious, 
of his concern with the problem of personal existence in El 
sendero published in 1932: “A consecuencia de un golpe o de un 
accidente peligroso se producia en mi un estado de incertidum- 
bre: no sabia si en realidad habia escapado del peligro o si se- 
guia simplemente sobreviviendo en mi cuerpo por ilusidn. Mis 
actos sufrian el siguiente comentario interior: Todo lo que 
estoy haciendo es ilusorio; en realidad he muerto. Hasta que 
cansado seguia viviendo sin mayores averiguaciones sobre la 
autenticidad de mis actos.”* Not only did Gtliraldes’ propensity 
to psychic experience remain alive, but in his later years he 
was to consider it as a doorway of escape from his decaying 
material world. 

Young GUiraldes’ refusal to discuss Truth, Destiny, and In- 
finity did not imply a rejection of these problems, but merely a 
refusal to upset his balance in the physical universe. As late 
as the period of Xaimaca (1917-1923), when he had already pro- 
gressed some distance along the path of spirituality, GUiraldes 
wrote: “Uno llega a la materia y es casi un placer observar 
que las cosas no tienen espiritualidad. Siento el agua por el 
agua, la luz por la luz, el aire por el aire, y atribuirles un algo 
aparte de lo percibido por los sentidos parece desvirtuar el 
goce.”~ And, even at the height of his spirituality, GUiraldes 
sought a purely material universe — he longed to find material 
continuity between the inner forces in man and the outer world: 
“Los hombres de ciencia deberian preguntarse si existe una 
materia imponderable—o, mas bien, un estado primario de 
sutileza de la materia —sobre la cual nuestros pensamientos 
tuvieran acciOn. Si es que si, quedaria de hecho como veraz la 
existencia material del pensamiento, o por lo menos de sus 
cunos. Y aquello de los ‘anales akdsicos’—un poco infantiles 
en su denominacién; mas me gustaria memoria universal ma- 
terializada — seria una extraordinaria verdad.”? 

As Gliraldes entered upon the period of his spirituality, he 
did not find the singleness and wholeness for which he longed. 
The ultimate nature of spirit troubled him; he could not discard 
the impressive reality of matter. He remained in a state of 
tension between the earth and a realm of spirit which he was 
not able to define clearly for himself: “Hay una diferencia entre 
lo que creo y lo que quisiera creer....”* 
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Gtliraldes was born in a nation which since the days of its 
independence from Spain tended to follow a course of material- 
ism and positivism (even before Comte’s philosophy became 
known there in the 1860’s). This was true in the thinking of its 
leaders, in the middle-class, commercial nature of its Revolu- 
tion, in its adherence to an “aristocracy” of wealth rather than 
of title. GUiraldes’ childhood was divided between the city, 
where an atmosphere of realism and materialism prevailed 
(reaching its culminating point by 1880, on the eve of his birth), 
and the Pampa — in contact with earth, cattle, the phenomena of 
nature, that weighed down with all their primeval strength upon 
the body and mind of man. Untutored in the processes of rea- 
soning and unimpressed by them, the man of the Pampa reacted 
to the phenomena and the mysteries of nature with his whole 
being rather than his mind alone. He thought in the manner of 
the Criental mystic. The fluctuation between materialism and 
spirituality appears, therefore, in the very clay from which 
Gtliraldes was shaped. 

If Raucho’s school-days, which were marked by more as- 
siduous attendance at houses of ill repute than the school, are 
to be considered autobiographical, as Colombo suggests,° it is 
not surprising to find GUiraldes in his late adolescence unwill- 
ing to dwell among the values of Idealism in philosophy, holding 
steadfast to the earth’s material surface. By his middle twen- 
ties, however, around the year 1911, he was already looking be- 
yond the earth and relying more and more upon intuition to ap- 
prehend the knowledge which he had not long ago spurned, man’s 
Destiny, cosmic Truth. 

His first disappointments as a writer, particularly the poor 
reception accorded to his favorite, El cencerro de cristal 
(1915), disgust with the social and political evils prevailing in 
his land and elsewhere, the collapse of his ideal of man’s uni- 
versal brotherhood brought about by the First World War, and 
perhaps also a weariness of the senses, bodily illness, as well 
as the influence of finisecular French literature superimposed 
upon his early propensity to dreaming, disposed Gtiraldes to a 
ready acceptance of Oriental philosophy and Theosophy, whose 
literature became known to him after the war. So enthusiastic 
a reader of Oriental philosophy did Gtliraldes become that, if 
rumor may be credited, at the time of his death half of his l- 
brary was made up of volumes of this nature. 

Gtliraldes discovered his spiritual self, but during the next 
five or six years his soul was still hesitant: “Y mi alma inde- 
cisa pugna por desprenderse del horizonte de mi carne para 
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iniciar su manana.”® GUtiraldes reached a moment in his life 
when carnal attractions, earthly affections and relations ap- 
peared to have been fulfilled, and to continue paying attention to 
these aspects of his life meant dragging on an existence void of 
all possible significance. Although he gave signs of withdrawing 
from contact with the social scene upon the failure of his first 
books, no real withdrawal took place. His complaints, his trav- 
els, his continued literary efforts, indicate that Gliiraldes needed 
and maintained contact with humanity —a humanity which he 
would have liked to see considerably improved and possessed of 
better understanding of his ideals and aims. The period between 
1924 and 1927 was one of intense activity for GUtiraldes in the 
circles of the magazines Proa and Martin Fierro —that is to 
say, in the Florida group, one of the groups that caused a 
marked change in the spirit and literary style of the period. 
His literary activities at this time were for Gtiraldes part of 
his striving for spirituality, a means of self-purification and 
expression of the cosmic Truth which he intuited. Even though 
he was not a member of the Theosophic Society of Buenos Aires, 
Glliiraldes on occasion visited this establishment during these 
last years of his life, at times in the company of his young 
friend and co-director of Proa, the Cordoban, Alfredo Brandan 
Caraffa, an admitted theosophist, who relates that the secretary 
of the Society considered Gtliraldes an excellent subject and that 
it was common and easy for Glliraldes to pass from the waking 
into the trance state and return therefrom in but a brief mo- 
ment. ’ 

Thus the rebel against spiritual values at nineteen moved 
towards a position where his efforts became concentrated upon 
surmounting the weaknesses of the flesh and the distressing 
bonds of earthly life. GUtiraldes now relied upon his spiritual 
self, upon an inner cosmic force, to find a new wholeness to 
replace what he had lost in his earthly life. Although he became 
imbued with the doctrine and some of the ascetic-moral prac- 
tices of Theosophy, in spite of his trances and an ever-in- 
creasing effort to attain cosmic knowledge through the power of 
intuition, Gliraldes never fully divested himself of his rational- 
ity nor of his materialism. He was convinced that he could 
effect his rebirth upon a spiritual plane, but he felt that this 
would have to be done through a gradual, reasoned process: 
“Solo nuestra voluntad puede encauzarnos hacia nuestra propia 
creacion, Debemos crearnos a nosotros mismos. Para ser 
dos veces nacido, es necesario que seamos nuestra propia 
madre. Hasta ahora somos hechos y nada mas que nosotros 
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puede lograr que nos hagamos. El segundo nacimiento es el 
unico consciente, el nico que obedece a nuestra propia volun- 
tad. El dia que nos hayamos creado, segiin nuestro concepto de 
perfecci6n — que es intuici6n del arquetipo hacia el cual nos en- 
caminamos — seremos verdaderamente lo que queremos y de- 
bemos ser.” 

The spiritualizing tendency with its adjunct or instrument or 
morality imposed and maintained by the power of his own will 
checked the tendency towards excessive materialism and sen- 
suality, but the flesh, although subdued by the will and by ex- 
haustion, did not die. In fact, Gliraldes could not rise too far 
above himself. His realm lay between earth and heaven — be- 
tween reason and intuition, between matter and spirit. He was 
incapable of rising too far above the earth and the flesh, and 
was likewise unable to forego the free exercise of his mind- 
will. It may perhaps have been his gaucho sense of self-esteem 
that made it difficult for GUtiraldes to surrender his identity. 
GUliraldes was not a Christian mystic eager to lose himself in 
God, nor the Oriental mystic, whose sumum bonum is to dwell 
in Nirvana. 

The “Plegarias astrales” of El cencerro de cristal, as well 
as some of the other compositions of this book, reveal that by 
1915 Gtliraldes was already dedicated to his cosmic interest. 
This cosmic, or spiritual, interest of this period, however, had 
all the.symptoms of aesthetic pose, of an artistic attitude in- 
herited from French Parnassianism and Symbolism, reinforced 
by the declining Modernism of his own shores. Such poems as 
“Reposo,” of El cencerro, and “Noche,” appearing in Caras y 
Caretas in 1916, are revelatory of this attitude, of this intui- 
tional exertion of the poet to perceive and convey the mystery 
and music of the spheres. In the next six or seven years this 
attitude was rationalized and adapted as a philosophy of life. 

By 1922 Gtiiraldes was definitely leaning upon his spiritual- 
ity, hoping that with the aid of this new-found strength a renewal 
of his personality would be possible. His literary compositions 
of this period, the Poemas solitarios and the Poemas misticos, 
are no longer characterized by poetic vagueness. They are 
personal, directly autobiographical—expository rather than 
descriptive. GUtiraldes found himself on a path illumined by a 
strong Oriental light —that of his theosophic readings — but he 
was not blinded by this light. He walked the path through his 
own choice, and when. he saw pitfalls he felt free to step aside 
and walk along places which he considered more reasonable. 
Ever rational, GUiraldes analyzed his goal, the path that led to 
it, and insisted upon his freedom to select and analyze. He could 
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not be chained to the beliefs of any one sect or group: he had to 
select those teachings which he considered most suitable to his 
mind and personality, and conversely, he felt the need of testing 
his own ideas by confronting them with those of others. 

Myriad things and creatures constituted the living universe 
that Gliraldes beheld. They were laden with a mysterious mag- 
netic force which made them long for union with each other, 
with the totality of the cosmos. These creatures, among them 
man, were unable to guess the reason and goal of their voyage. 
Standing on the slippery ground of reason, Glliraldes was con- 
vinced that an approximation, if not the total achievement of this 
knowledge was possible. The object of Gltliraldes’ spirituality, 
then, was to gain an ever-increasing knowledge and understand- 
ing of man and the cosmos. He felt that he could never weary 
in expanding his knowledge of these mysteries, but lacking the 
discipline of the man of science and philosopher, he found the 
gathering and organization of details distasteful. Descendant of 
the Spaniard, he had to conquer Truth by the power of his will — 
with cunning perhaps, but without systems. 

Glliiraldes was interested in cosmic Truth, but even at the 
height of his striving for a spiritual personality capable of at- 
taining such knowledge by the direct intuitive process, he re- 
tained his concern for his concreteness and individuality, for 
his human experience. As he could not dispense with the con- 
crete, the material, he sought to reduce both matter and spirit 
to a primary substance that would establish the identity of the 
two, but never succeeded in resolving the duality. In his eager- 
ness for unity, Gliiraldes attempted to find the materiality of 
spirit. He looked towards science hopefully, but science could 
not help him. He nevertheless appears to have felt that such 
discovery was possible. This seeming belief in the inevitability 
of matter was not merely a return to joy in matter for its own 
sake; it was the product of a rationality that longed to find unity 
in the universe. The rational activity in Glliraldes that sought 
to find the materiality of spirit was complemented by an oppo- 
site activity, that of piercing the barrier of matter through in- 
troversion, through delving into the subconscious. However, 
this movement in opposite directions, this attempt to reduce 
spirit to matter, and matter to spirit, was, in fact, but a single 
effort to find unity. 

Lacking philosophic training or the scientist’s storehouse of 
details upon which to construct an explanation of cosmic unity, 
GUliraldes had to find and explain that unity by ways and means 
derived mostly from his own person — from his own rationality, 
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and from his sensitiveness to the world about him. His advance 
in cosmic knowledge, depended, therefore, upon a constant 
sharpening of his sensitivity and upon a steadily increasing 
mental refinement. To this double task, which he characterized 
as egocultura, GUiliiraldes dedicated himself wholeheartedly. It 
was a search for Truth, but also a re-affirmation of the indi- 
vidual. 

In his efforts to regain on a cosmic plane the wholeness 
which he had lost in his terrestrial life, GUiraldes found him- 
self following several paths, all leading to the same highway. 
Love, God, and death led to the unity which he sought, and for 
Gliraldes they became problems of deepest interest. 

In order to reach the goal upon which he had fixed his gaze, 
Gliraldes laid before himself a program of morality, certain 
rules of thought and conduct which would fortify him to resist 
pain and to resist the temptations of pleasure. Pain and pleas- 
ure, uncontrolled by an understanding of their function in the 
cosmic harmony, could destroy the individual. An understanding 
of their function, however, could change them into instruments 
for bringing the self into the cosmic harmony. Their excess 
was harmful, since it deprived the individual of his will power 
and his stability. Pleasure (GUiraldes had mainly sexual pleas- 
ure in mind), reasonably exercised, was life-giving; it led to 
man’s fulfillment in the cosmic unity. 

All reproduction, human, animal, vegetable, was for Gitliraldes 
the expression of “Un gran deseo de naturaleza,”® a desire 
originating from the sun, “que fué anterior a toda generacion,”*° 
and deriving its energy from the sun. Love was divine, yet- the 
process of life’s generation and evolution proceeded along natu- 
ral, physical lines. The sun, “anterior a toda generacion,” is 
even more clearly identified with God by Gtiraldes: *;Oh! pura, 
que concibes por obra y gracia del sol, Nuestro Senor, que esta 
en los cielos todopoderosos!”' Through sex, love was the ful- 
fillment of the individual and the self-fulfillment of nature — of 
the cosmos. Love was a “modo de ser Dios,”’* a way of escap- 
ing from the limitations of earth and death. Gliraldes used not 
only Pagan, but also Christian terminology to explain the physi- 
cal-divine power of the sun as the source of generation: “Quien 
se ha banado en su fuente sagrada sabe lo eterno del momento 
que es padre porque engendra, hijo porque de él naci6 y espi- 
ritu santo, porque en nosotros baja la luz inmortal de los 
dioses.”!° While he was at times unable to resign himself to the 
reign of materialism, the physical aspects of life and love were 
nearly overwhelming in their impressiveness for Gliraldes. 
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The very divinity, God, became identified in his mind with the 
body and energy of the sun, and through this identification he 
established a physical connection between God and man. Thus, 
while he endeavored to find the divinity of man, Gliraldes ap- 
pears to have been forgetful of his spirituality and of the spirit- 
ual character of the Divinity. GUiraldes’ identification of God 
and the sun is in accord with his search for a basic material 
unity in the cosmos. 

GUiraldes endowed love with a cosmic and divine signifi- 
cance without rejecting its natural, human manifestations. On 
this level he was inclined to a liberality greater than that per- 
mitted by Christian, and particularly by Catholic, morality, the 
restrictions of which, imposed by Church, State, and society, 
tended to destroy the innocent freedom, beauty, and purity en- 
joyed by love in the realm of Pagan Antiquity (as Guiraldes 
imagined it to be) —and by partially or completely frustrating 
the realization of love through sex, these institutions interfered 
with the realization of a divine purpose, causing ugliness and 
sin to flourish, instead of eradicating them, as was intended. 
Gtiiraldes saw no hope for an improvement in this situation in 
the future. As a man of the earth and “of the world,” a man of 
his times, Gltiiraldes was, by his own confession, inclined to 
sensuousness, and like his contemporaries, may have acted with 
moral carelessness in matters of love at times, but even when 
his sensuality was stirred by the sight of modern woman (whose 
mannerism and garb were intended to stir voluptuousness in the 
flesh), Giiiraldes saw in her the incarnation of love and beauty, 
a way of escape from death, a way to cosmic and divine fulfill- 
ment. 

Of the three paths mentioned earlier upon which Gtliraldes 
found himself in his efforts to reach unity with the cosmos, one 
was direct identification with God. Of his writings, the Poemas 
misticos and El sendero, testify to the undecided nature of 
Glliiraldes’ religion. Inthe former he revealed his admiration 
of Christ as exemplary of suffering and endurance, while in the 
latter he reveals his concept of God, his views on religion, and 
his thirst for cosmic knowledge. 

In his bodily suffering Gliraldes turned to the Christian God, 
but unlike the mankind he portrayed in one of his short stories, 
“El juicio de Dios,” he knew that it was not through complaint, 
not by accusing God for the heaviness of his burden, not by being 
relieved of his suffering, that he would attain to an understand- 
ing of God. If at moments Glliraldes was unable to resist pain 
and attributed his suffering to the hand of God, these moments 
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of complaint were brief, and he returned from these collapses, 
contrite, ashamed of his own and mankind’s guilt, with arms 
outstretched, hoping, waiting. The only help for which he pleaded 
was a light or a voice to show him the way. To all appearances 
this would indicate a Christian view of God, and of Gtliraldes’ 
relation to God, but it must be emphasized that this was only 
one aspect of Glliraldes’ religious thinking and behavior. It must 
also be stressed that although God and Christ constituted a light 
in which Gtliraldes looked upon himself, it was with himself that 
Gliraldes was really concerned. 

Gtliraldes was born and died within the Catholic faith, but a 
consideration of his concept of God and of his views on secta- 
rian theologies makes it clear that Gtiiraldes was fundamentally 
religious, but that it is difficult to enclose him within the 
boundaries of one theology or sect. The rational inclination in 
him was too strong to make such a restriction possible. His 
religion was philosophic and human rather than sectarian. His 
God could not be the God of any one sect: He had to be the God 
of all men. He saw a separating effect in sectarianism, identi- 
fied religion with philosophy, and was not always respectful in 
the terminology he employed in his references to religion: “Me 
fui por entre el mundo para ver al hombre. Senti los limites 
que no se ven en el idoma de los hombres. Sentilos climas y 
las religiones en las costumbres, la moral, el sentir del hom- 
bre. Vi las razas en la fisonomia y las comprendi en sus modos 
de sentir y de vivir. Asisti al culto de las religiones distintas 
y comprendi que ellas hacen en el alma de los hombres, lo que 
los limites en sus tierras. Segui andando por entre el mundo, 
viendo naciones, razas y pueblos, y comprendi que las naciones 
y los pueblos florecen en una religién que es para ellos la re- 
presentaci6n del estado perfecto y el ideal al cual tienden. En 
algunas partes no encontré religiones, pero si filosofias, que 
es el mismo perro con otro collar.”* It is not entirely clear 
as to whether it is his spirituality or his materialism that im- 
pells Gtliraldes to select his definition of God: “El concepto de 
Brahma Inmanifestado pero origen, sustentador y reabsorbedor 
de toda manifestaci6n, me gusta como concepto de lo incognos- 
cible.”'® It is conceivable that in this definition of God Gliraldes 
was still searching for the universal substance, rather than an 
abstraction. 

If his religious affiliation appeared uncertain, Gliraldes’ 
views on death were even less steady and clear. He struggled 
between a need to live and an attempt to rationalize an accept- 
ance of death. Although he asserted that the materialists’ idea 
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of total annihilation in death did not frighten him, he balanced 
this statement with the assertion that the thought of causing 
sorrow to others by his disappearance was intolerable to him. 
In spite of his rejection of the theory of some spiritualists that 
there is a life beyond death in which individuality, with its 
earthly joys and sorrows is retained, and in spite of his de- 
clared preference for liberation in the Oriental sense, Glliraldes 
at once added: “Sin embargo, no hay que ser apostata de la 
vida.” '© Aware of the fact that survival on the earth was impos- 
sible, and that the retention of one’s individual attributes after 
death was undesirable, Gtliraldes sought a solution to the prob- 
lem of death in his own concept of the cosmos, in his “spiritual” 
universe. As already seen, while he was speaking of a spiritual 
universe, of spiritual striving, Gtiiraldes was, in fact, endeavor- 
ing to reduce the cosmos to a material unity that was self-per- 
petuating through the process of love, which was also the force 
which drew together and united the individual with the cosmos. 
A similar process of re-integration with the universal sub- 
stance was implied in death. The completion of this process of 
re-integration meant continuity in cosmic life, but disappear- 
ance of the individual. At this point Gtliraldes reached an im- 
passe. His reason told him that after death there appeared to 
be no alternative to the disappearance of the individual, but his 
will demanded the retention of self-consciousness, of individu- 
ality. In fact, Gliraldes’ need for survival was not merely for 
a spiritual individuality, or merely for continued consciousness, 
but for survival in the flesh. 

Concern with the problem of death appears in Gtiraldes’ 
writings some thirteen years before his own death occurred, 
and already shows the marks of an obsession: “La muerte. La 
eterna pesadilla de la muerte, que es la vida....”'’ He, who: 
was wont to repudiate philosophical profundities, was now forced 
to them: “La calavera esta ahi. Su rictus repugnante, impudica, 
desnudo de carne, da asco. Su gravedad, inmutable, de cuco, 
acaba por inspirar risa./ Una voz filoséfica surge del craneo 
hueco/ — ;Y la muerte?/ — La muerte es un pozo y la filo- 
sofia una noria.”"® The contrast of the charms, joys, and splen- 
dors that the deceased possessed during his life and his pres- 
ent state of decay and oblivion is recurrent in the writings of 
Gliraldes, who at times approached the subject with a tone of 
irony, as if ashamed of his insistence, or even interest, in a 
theme so philosophic. Yet the truth and intensity of the interest 
are obvious. Gtiraldes felt his impending loss keenly. He 
seems to have believed that none of the charms and earthly 
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attributes, not even genius itself, were of any avail when the 
individual disappeared. Although he would deny it, or toy with 
the idea ironically, as he does in “Carnaval de inmortales,” 
Glliraldes was convinced that he was the possessor of genius, 
yet he doubted the value of genius as a means of survival. He 
was not satisfied with survival in the works of genius. Over- 
whelming for Gtliiraldes was the fact that the possessor of gen- 
ius dies, and thus remains outside the bounds of history, which, 
in Gliraldes’ need for concrete, individual survival, was a con- 
sciousness of it by the living: “Y su alma de grande, / Su crdneo 
de genio, / Su forma de hombre,/ Yazcan sin nombre, / Santifi- 
cados por el olvido/ Eterno nido,/ De eterna gloria,/ Fuera de 
historia. /”*® 

Gliraldes was concerned with the cosmos, with Truth, mo- 
rality, beauty, goodness, love, and death—all philosophical 
themes — but his repudiation of the philosopher as a cold, dehu- 
manized thinking machine, was emphatic. GUiraldes could not 
think in accordance with prescribed rules of logic, nor was he 
capable of constructing systems of ideas. He was a man, con- 
cerned with himself, with his place in the cosmos, yearning to 
reach and understand the essence of life. However, he was not 
an ordinary man: he was a poet — more sensitive than the ordi- 
nary man to the cosmic mysteries and problems, endowed with 
greater mental and moral refinement, therefore more easily 
disturbed by these problems, even though his sensitivity to 
them may at times have been hidden by his vitalism, by his 
activity and joy in the material universe. 

Having followed the fluctuations of Gltliraldes’ thought and 
feeling (they are inextricably intertwined), we must come to the 
conclusion that Gliraldes’ “spiritualism,” affirmed by himself, 
and echoed as such by others, was but a spirituality — a rational 
super-position upon his basic materialism. Pain and disap- 
pointment led Gtiiraldes to seek wholeness of being in the realm 
of “spirit,” but his rationality and materialism made loss of 
earthly concreteness and individuality intolerable and inclined 
him to seek a material basis even for spirit. There was, in 
fact, an inherent defeat in GUiraldes’ religious and spiritual 
personality. He was ina constant state of fluctuation between a 
materialism that was always his, and an uncertain “spiritual- 
ism.” Gtliraldes sought to effect his rebirth on the spiritual 
plane, but in spite of his “spiritual” experiences, in spite of his 
glimpse of ecstasy two days before his death, he really failed in 
remaking himself. He remained the man Gtiraldes, subject to 
earthly affections, sensualities, pleasures, and pains. He 
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remained himself, and wished to remain himself in the face of 
decay and death. Gtliraldes suffered the agony of his humanity, 
sought to escape it, but only succeeded in re-affirming it. 
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MACHIAVELLI THE SCIENTIST? 
Aldo Scaglione 
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The perennial vitality of Machiavelli’s enigmatic figure is 
proved by the manifold controversies of which he continues to 
be the center, even after his emancipation from a long tradition 
of prejudiced opposition. The recent studies on the “Florentine 
Secretary” range from overt and complacent approval to cau- 
tious historical discrimination and, finally, outright condemna- 
tion.* 

A basic preliminary problem facing the student of Machia- 
velli is the allegedly scientific nature of his analyses; Machia- 
velli is considered the first modern “scientist” of politics 
essentially because he successfully applied to that field, and for 
the first time, the method of the natural sciences, the very 
method of Galileo and even of Leonardo, by conceiving man as 
an element of nature, a mechanical and constant nature, and by 
reasoning inductively about his behavior.” Also, he abandoned 
the normative and deontologic procedure for a purely technical, 
objective, and ontologic analysis: he strove to envisage what 
man is and does rather than what he ought to be and do. Taken 
historically and generally, this approach appears to be fair and 
sound. Nevertheless I should like to raise a few objections as 
to its validity a priovi as well as its accuracy. First, one must 
deny the possibility of a “political science” in terms of the nat- 
ural sciences; secondly, Machiavelli’s supposed induction pre- 
sents several flaws. To this one could add that the “ontologic” 
method in social study is not necessarily scientific, in that it 
may not be comprehensive of all the fundamental possibilities 
of man’s collective development. In fact, Machiavelli himself 
made some brilliant exceptions to this practice of his whenever 
he caused his readers to feel that some goals and practices 
were more “desirable” than others, for example, the republic 
or the unity of the nation. 

To illustrate briefly my major objection, let me remark that 
when political theory is treated as a science it subsumes the 
homo politicus, i.e.,.a man whose behavioral motivation is 
purely political, and devoid of the other essential passions, in- 
terests, and ideal values which inevitably concur to determine 
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human conduct in the complex concreteness of reality. The 
homo politicus as such does not exist in reality: or rather he 
exists only as much or as little as the homo oeconomicus, the 
postulate of another misnamed classic “science.” At any rate, 
Machiavelli certainly came closer to this concept than any 
other theorist, a fact which not only entitles us to consider him 
relatively “scientific” (if we decide to insist on that term in 
spite of the above warning), but also accounts for his relative 
failure in comprehensiveness. 

As to the question of methodological induction, it is true that 
Machiavelli seems to derive his statements (general “rules” and 
“laws”) from facts observed either through personal experience 
or historical meditation; however, even if we assume that those 
laws were logically inferred from those facts, without insisting 
on the eventuality that the laws themselves were already in 
Machiavelli’s mind after a rather brief early period of empiri- 
cal receptivity * and thereafter influenced both choice and in- 
terpretation of the facts, there remains the observation that 
Machiavelli’s fields of experience were limited and prejudiced. 
The limitation lies in the fact that he had but one case of a state 
which could be studied in the totality of its organic evolution: 
Rome. This very fact also reduced the chances of valid gener- 
alizations, since Rome was precisely the type of agricultural® 
and military ° society which made it historically almost unique 
and not comparable with the Renaissance states in or outside of 
Italy. Indeed, Machiavelli is “humanistically”’ so blind to this 
fundamental shortcoming in his repertoire that he feels entitled 
eventually to generalize on the sole basis of ove example from 
Roman history. In spite of its uniqueness, we may agree with 
Machiavelli that Rome does afford an exemplary cycle of politi- 
cal evolution, but we cannot agree that such a method is to be 
called, de rigueur, inductive. 

When we endeavor to reconstruct historically Machiavelli’s 
basic doctrine, we find that this can enable us both to under- 
stand its abstract (= permanent, “scientific”) value and, at the 
same time, to circumscribe it. 

Considering that modern historicism, in general as well as 
applied to Machiavelli, originated in the German Romantic cli- 
mate, I would begin by quoting Hegel: “M. saw the necessity of 
saving Italy through its unification into a state.... There was 
no choice of means.... The corruption of all life made imper- 
ative a reorganization by violent and radical means.”® Thus, 
historical conditioning brought to Machiavelli’s mind the theory 
of a State-supreme-value, absolute and self-sufficient, since the 
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“state” alone could save Italy’s people, society, and culture. 
Hence to the state, as Hegel again put it, pertains “no concept 
of good and evil, shameful and lowly, malicious and fraudulent.” ® 

We could legitimately wonder which came first, the practi- 
cal, temporal illation, or the theoretical, extratemporal postu- 
lation of principle: but the very legitimacy of this doubt stands 
as a proof of the inseparable interrelation of the two, so that 
ultimately we shall not be allowed to judge or understand Ma- 
chiavelli without placing him historically (which process is not 
absolutely necessary, en principe at least, in the case of a nat- 
ural scientist). 

Machiavelli discovered—or rather brought to clear con- 
sciousness — that the ultima ratio of the state is utility attained 
through force, but the inadequacy of his analysis lay in lacking 
consciousness of “forces” other than military and purely politi- 
cal: his conception of force was narrow, not comprehensively 
realistic. 

Partly, in this he reflected the sense that man had of his 
social relations at that time, and consequently we cannot blame 
Machiavelli for a limitation that no one could then systemati- 
cally overcome. But from another vantage point we must con- 
sider as historically unobjectionable the statements by Croce 
and Russo that Vico (1669-1744) corrected, or integrated, the 
political views of Machiavelli by his own ethical conception of 
history, *° an interpretation which I would complete by recogniz- 
ing a further step in this progress of political thought: Mon- 
tesquieu’s focusing vision of an ethical legality finally super- 
seding the mere legality of force—so marking a decisive 
evolution of Machiavelli’s view of republican legality. Yet, when 
we come to envisage this progressive mutation of political con- 
sciousness (justified and fostered by a change in political real- 
ity) in terms of scientific understanding of the permanent nature 
of the state, we are apparently compelled to admit that there 
remains a certain amount of incompatibility between Machia- 
velli and Vico (or Montesquieu), alarmingly at odds with any 
claim to scientific solutions.** 

Should we then conclude that Machiavelli’s views of “a state 
deprived of any content, since it has no other justification but 
its own existence” were valid, and therefore possibly objective 
and scientific in his time, whereas they have fallen into desue- 
tude in Vico’s, in Montesquieu’s, as well as in our times? 

The fact is, rather, that if there be any science at all con- 
cerning political phenomena, it is of an entirely different order 
from the “natural” sciences, since human nature and social 
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milieus are historical data of so high a degree and so wide a 
range of variability, that two cantradictory statements can both 
be true “laws,” only at different angles and in different cultural 
environments, even though contemporaneous. This also ex- 
plains, and partially justifies, Machiavelli’s own apparent con- 
tradictions (made of conflicting but all relatively true state- 
ments) on Republic and Principality for his own time.” 

Without such considerations, we would find ourselves in a 
sort of impasse, from which we could escape only by accepting 
the interpretation of Machiavelli’s position as a dualistic one, 
as a dilemma that issued from historical circumstances.** 

The ultima ratio of political life is force: the government of 
any state is essentially concerned with the existence, hence the 
preservation by all means, of the state itself. In this sense 
some means are adequate, others are not, and some are better 
— that is, more certain to succeed — than others; but no means 
is improper, provided it works. Yet, de facto the sovereignty 
lies in the people, since only the people can give or take away 
authority; therefore the governments would do well realistically 
totake into account the needs and exigencies of the people whom 
they rule, lest by some withdrawal of consent or upheaval of 
forces their very rule be endangered. This rapport between 
rulers and ruled varies with the degree of self-consciousness 
and maturity of the people, and is ultimately a function of the 
latter’s moral consciousness. Machiavelli recognized that the 
republic, in which the government is a direct and controlled 
‘offspring of the people, is more “desirable” than tyranny. Was 
this recognition only due to a calculation of greater relative 
stability and durability of the republican state? Apparently not. 
Hence, the matter goes inevitably back to a consideration of 
moral desirability, evidently from the standpoint of the people, 
the ruled. However, there are historical circumstances by 
which a people is unfit for self-government: then a tyranny be- 
comes inevitable, and so relatively desirable at least as a rem- 
edy for anarchy. At this point, though not as systematically as. 
Iam putting it, the dramatic dilemma introduced itself in Ma- 
chiavelli’s mind: he gave up his passions and convictions about 
a republican order, and embraced the perspective of despotic 
princedom as relatively desirable because of the untimeliness 
of its opposite. (In more recent times, with a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the masses, it became “scientific” to 
postulate a stricter rapport between the people —and their 
“private” morality — and the government: hence Montesquieu’s 
analysis.) 
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Now, once we have entered upon the path of tyranny, any 
light of morality seems to have left the political scene. A moral 
desert is made around the ruler. Even here, we could find 
among critics some objections to the judgment I have just 
made.*° In answer to these objections, I am tempted to exem- 
plify Machiavelli’s thorough exclusion of morality from politi- 
cal life in an environment of absolute individualism, i.e., tyr- 
anny. One may recall the case of Gian Paolo Baglioni, tyrant of 
Perugia. Into his town this dissolute man admitted Julius II, 
who had come unarmed to overthrow him, instead of taking the 
“just” opportunity of committing a “magnanimous” action by 
killing the Pope and all the Cardinals who had foolishly put 
themselves in his hands. This, according to Machiavelli, is 
proof that “men are unable to be honorably evil or perfectly 
good, since as soon as a malicious action contains in itself 
greatness and magnanimity, they are incapable of entering upon 
it” (Discorsi I, 27). This judgment is reminiscent of an even 
more striking case: Pope John XXIII and the Emperor Sigis- 
mund shortly after Christmas 1413 visited Cremona, whose 
tyrant Gabrino Fondulo escorted them to the top of a tower to 
enjoy the scenery. Later Gabrino regretted having stupidly 
missed the chance of disposing of both heads of Christendom by 
one simple push. No doubt, that would have supplied Machiavelli 
with another magnanimous hero and consoled him for Baglioni’s 
deplorable blunder.... We cannot see any moral principle 
here. There is none. To those who object that ultimately an 
ethic is inherent in Machiavelli’s politics (a non-Christian 
ethic), and that such ethic distinguishes in Machiavelli’s mind 
the “virtuous,” great, worthy statesman from the sheer politi- 
cian, I answer that such a distinction is based solely on a sense 
of personal heroism, as the example above may have shown. 

Apart from any claim to scientific discoveries, Machiavelli’s 
basic and most permanent acquisition for political theory is his 
clear consciousness of the heterogeneity between the moral and 
the political codes of behavior, and their reciprocal independ- 
ence or autonomy. In Croce’s terminology, politics is conceived 
of by Machiavelli as an economic, utilitarian moment of man’s 
activity. After Machiavelli, this concept has become so genu- 
inely rooted in European philosophy, especially with the Hege- 
lian or idealistic school, that the noted philosopher and econo- 
mist Ugo Spirito in his Machiavelli e Guicciardini bases a 
brilliant aper¢gu of Medieval and Renaissance civilizations on 
this distinction between “economy” (the wtile) and “morals” (the 
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From this conceptual point of view, Machiavelli’s is a prob- 
lem which perhaps will never be solved”; such is precisely the 
title of a basic essay in which Benedetto Croce, with his noted 
dialectical vigor, attempts to focus the question in the light of 
his “logica dei distinti.”** According to Croce’s views on the 
“circularity of the spirit” (there can be no opposition, but only 
“distinction” between the various forms of human life), Machia- 
velli failed to see that what is definitely wrong morally cannot 
be acceptable even politically, and therefore (moral) crimes can 
never be (politically) useful. In spite of the essay’s title, this 
might appear as an attempt to terminate the controversy and 
solve the question. But Croce was too intelligent to believe it. 
He has only once more shown that Machiavelli had correctly 
posed, but not “scientifically,” that is, permanently, solved even 
the basic preliminary problem for a modern theory of politics. 
The baffling and problematic foundation of Machiavelli’s “sci- 
ence” is most pertinently focused, if I am not mistaken, by Ugo 
Spirito,,’ who refers to Machiavelli’s search for science in a 
field that does not admit of that naturalistic approach as the 
very reason for his failure, a conclusion which, seen from an- 
other angle, is further confirmation that in Machiavelli’s case 
the term “science” is at best only an expedient metaphor. 


1. I could give as typical examples of the three possibilities three Ital- 
ian essayists: respectively Prezzolini (cf. especially his Machiavelli 
Anticristo, Roma, 1954), Croce (see fn. 10), Moravia (cf. his “Portrait 
of Machiavelli,” Partisan Review, XXII, 1955, 357-71). 

2. Cf. Leonardo Olschki, Machiavelli the Scientist, Berkeley, 1945. 

3. The necessity for comprehending a wider range of human factors 
influencing economic life has been emphasized in many a classic critique 
of the Smith-Ricardian school. A similar necessity has been felt in the 
case of Machiavelli, the Adam Smith of politics, although the parallel 
between the abstractions of homo politicus and homo oeconomicus has 
never been stressed, to my knowledge. 

Historians of political economy are aware that Adam Smith himself 
had recognized that very abstractness and endeavored to offer an opening 
for possible integrations (as is shown in the noted distinction of economic 
and political aims, contained in Book V of The Wealth of Nations). But 
the uneasiness produced by the apparent limitations of classical economy 
had developed in unwelcome directions, for instance, in the nationalistic 
schools of thought. Realization of this danger caused the reaction of the 
“pure economists,” who even more rigorously attempted to limit their 
research to an avowedly abstract and mathematical hypothesis. Unfor- 
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tunately, 20th century nationalism and authoritarianism interfered again 
(especially in Italy and Germany), making almost impossible a serene 
criticism of the whole problem. 

4, It has been noted that in Machiavelli’s personality as well as in his 
doctrines one finds a lack of evolution: as soon as he appears on the 
historical scene, his maturity is complete. Cf. Prezzolini, op. cit., pp. 
159-60. 

5. Cf. Augustin Renaudet, “Le Probléme historique de la Renaissance 
italienne,” Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, IX (1947): a dis- 
cussion of the incoherence of the Renaissance and Machiavellian idea 
that agricultural Rome could be a practical model for mercantile Italy. 

6. See a good discussion of Montesquieu’s conception of the Roman 
state as resting on militarism (in his Causes de la grandeur, etc.) in 
R. B. Oake, “Montesquieu’s Analysis of Roman history,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, XVI, (1955), 44-59. 

7. This is in fact the main humanistic aspect of Machiavelli’s histori- 
ography. 

8. Cf. Die Verfassung Deutschlands, 9, in Hegels Sémtliche Werke (ed. 
G. Lasson), VII, Leipzig, 1923, pp. 111, 113: “[Machiavelli] fasste... 
mit kalter Besonnenheit die notwendige Idee der Rettung Italiens durch 
Verbindung desselben in Einen Staat.” “Hier kann aber von keiner Wahl 
der Mittel die Rede [sein].” “Ein Zustand, worin Gift, Meuchelmord 
gewohnliche Waffen geworden sind, vertrdgt keine sanfte Gegenversuche. 
Der Verwesung nahes Leben kann nur durch das gewaltsamste Verfahren 
reorganisiert werden.” 

9. Cf. Appendix to the System dey Sittlichkeit, 55, hrsg. G. Mollat, 
Osterwieck, 1893 (cit. in Prezzolini, p. 366): “keine Begriffe von Gut 
und Schlecht, Schindlich und Niedertrdchtig, Arglist und Betrug.” The 
origin of this phraseology is in Machiavelli’s Discorsz, III, 41: “dove si 
dilibera al tutto della salute della patria, non vi debbe cadere alcuna 
considerazione né di giusto né d’ingiusto, né di piatoso né di crudele, né 
di laudabile né d’ignominioso.” 

10. Cf. B. Croce, La filosofia di G. B. Vico, 4th ed.,Bari, 1947, pp. 103- 
104; Etica e Politica, 3rd ed.,Bari, 1945, pp. 250-56; Indagini su Hegel e 
schiarimenti filosofici, Bari, 1952, p. 172; L. Russo, Machiavelli, Roma, 
1945, pp. 277-80. 

11. Such incompatibility has been intelligently though rather tenden- 
tiously pointed out by Prezzolini, op. cit., pp. 374-81, esp. 376. 

12. Cf. Heinrich von Treitschke, Politik, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1913, I, 91: 
“Nicht dass er gegen die Mittel der Macht vdllig gleichgiltig ist, widert 
uns an, sondern dass sich alles darum dreht, wie man die hichste Macht 
erwirbt und bewahrt, dass aber diese Macht selber ftir ihn gar keinen 
Inhalt hat. Dass die erworbene Macht sich rechtfertigen muss, indem 
sie verwendet wird ftir die h&chsten sittlichen Glter der Menschheit, 
davon findet man bei ihm keine Spur.” And he quite significantly con- 
tinues on Caesar Borgia: “Aber kann man diesen unheimlichen Mann als 
das Ideal eines Staatsmannes auch in Machiavellis Sinne betrachten? 
Hat er denn etwas Dauerndes geschaffen? Sein Staat ist unmittelbar 
nach seinem Tode zusammengebrochen |... |.” 

13. I shall not deny that a similar discourse, if valid here, should also 
apply to all “human” sciences as distinct from “natural” sciences. 
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Theoretically speaking, the major misunderstanding in Machiavelli’s 
attempt to treat political phenomena scientifically lies in his assumption 
that by the right method and a realistic approach one could attain the 
very goals of predictability and practical applicability that characterize 
physical laws. In human matters this is legitimate only to a very limited 
and relative extent, and with allowance for certain possible “contradic- 
tions.” 

14. A shining example of Machiavelli’s dualistic approach is his con- 
demnation of Caesar (Discorsi, I, 10): his tastes and desires conflict 
there with his sense of historical necessity. It would seem that Julius 
Caesar was as timely as Caesar Borgia in order to save the state from 
anarchy and ruin: yet Machiavelli, after repudiating the former in the 
Discourses, glorified the latter in the Prince. 

15. See Prezzolini’s interpretation of Baglioni’s case (op. cit., p. 375). 
16. Cf. Croce, Indagini su Hegel, etc., pp. 164-76. The essay had already 
been printed with the title “Una questione che forse non si chiudera mai” 
in the Quaderni della Critica (1949). 

17. Op. cit. (Roma, 1945). See for instance p. 39. 


THE MIRROR AS IMAGE AND THEME 
IN THE POETRY OF OCTAVIO PAZ 


John M. Fein 


Duke University 


One of the principal reasons for the success of the poetry of 
Octavio Paz is that it can be meaningful without being inacces- 
sible and highly refined in form without being meaningless.’ It 
is axiomatic that the poet of the 20th century, no matter what 
language he uses to declare himself, must express his personal 
feelings and reactions. Even when discoursing on absolutes and 
infinites, he must maintain a close relationship between his 
views and his own experiences. The demands on his readers, 
accordingly, have been proportionately greater, and in Mexico 
as in the United States, have made the reading of vanguard po- 
etry a trying task in the last quarter of a century. The reader 
never knows what kind of intellectual wardrobe he may be called 
upon to pack for his esthetic voyages. But recent years have 
seen a return to sanity in poetry, not only by individual poets 
who write understandably, but also as a perceptible literary 
movement. For many mid-century poets, this signifies the 
ability to blend the personal and the universal, the particular 
and the general, and to strike a balance in technique as well as 
in choice of subject. 

The fact that the new poetry is accessible, however, does not 
mean that it is easy; there are still many aspects of it that re- 
main obscure. Although there is seldom one explanation which 
clarifies everything in a poet’s work, there are frequently key 
ideas that can be of help, and it is with one of these, the device 
of the mirror, that we wish to concern ourselves here. What we 
propose is to observe the ways in which the poet has used the 
mirror as image and as theme, and to deduce from these uses 
conclusions which may be applied to all of Paz’s work, espe- 
cially with respect to his concept of reality and his reaction to 
ity 

There are two primary reasons for selecting the mirror as 
the point of departure instead of other abstractions which the 
poet also dwells upon. First is the fact that the mirror is re- 
ferred to with much greater frequency and intensity than any of 
the others, particularly in Libertad bajo palabra, in which the 
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mirror occurs in the introduction, the last section of the con- 
cluding poem, and repeatedly in the pages in between, to such 
an extent that the reader’s first impression is that the mirror 
is an obsession or at least a fixation of Paz. Its importance for 
the poet is also indicated by its repeated appearance in articles 
and in poetry published subsequent to Libertad bajo palabra.’ 
Secondly, Paz has given the problem of reality a dominant place 
in his work, and the mirror, as tradition would lead one to ex- 
pect, is ideally suited for the exploration of this subject. 

There is no significant appearance of the mirror in Paz’s 
collections of poetry before A la orilla del mundo or in his 
latest volume of poems (1954). The poems which concern us 
most here, therefore, are those of A la orilla del mundo and 
Libertad bajo palabra. In fact, the former contains only a lim- 
ited number of references to the mirror, and of these the ma- 
jority apply to descriptions or to objects not having a direct and 
close relationship to the poet’s interior life; in these cases, the 
mirror, if it is mentioned at all—it is suggested more fre- 
quently than stated -- tends to be a brief image which is engulfed 
in the procession of other images and other subjects which fol- 
low it in close order. Such is the case in “Palabra”: 


Palabra, voz exacta 

y sin embargo equivoca; 

oscura y luminosa; 

herida y fuente: espejo; 

espejo y resplandor; 

resplandor y punal, 

vivo punal amado, 

ya no punal, si mano suave: fruto. (O, 9)° 


In any case, glimpsed briefly or not, the mirror in A la orilla 
del mundo is always subordinate to the description of something 
else, as a secondary element of the poem, an incidental instru- 
ment of poetic reconstruction applied to something beyond the 
limits of the poet’s emotional life. We might say that the mir- 
ror, in the small space it occupies in this book, only foreshad- 
ows a larger concept which Paz was to form at a later date.* 
Surveying the cases in which the mirror is used as an image 
in Libertad bajo palabra, we observe that there is one common 
denominator which stands out above all others: the vision of the 
mirror as an object which suggests absence of limits, an object 
which by definition is not subject to the usual laws of spatial 
measurement. “Atrds mis unas y mis dientes caidos en el pozo 
del espejo” (L, 15), for example, suggests the irretrievable loss. 
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“Un olvido reciente y ya olvidado, espejo en un espejo” (L, 46) 
postulates the endless repetition of two mirrors reflecting each 
other. “Su propia soledad doblada: un desolado espejo negro” 
(L, 43) conveys the idea of solitude extended to infinite propor- 
tions. Repeatedly the image of the mirror involves the opening 
of a new dimension, a dimension of endlessness, spacelessness, 
so that its use here might be termed a kind of window into in- 
finity: 

Insomnio, espejo sin respuesta (L, 43) 

Anegado en mi sombra-espejo (L, 54) 


La conciencia, laberinto de espejos, 
hipnotica mirada en si misma abstraida (L, 92) 


La noche nace en espejos de luto (L, 21) 


El silencio es un espejo negro 
donde se ahogan todas las preguntas (L, 102) 


Adids al espejo veridico, 
donde dejé mi mascara 
por descender al fondo del sinfin (L, 103) 


Mas a solas de pronto 
un espejo, unos ojos, un silencio, 
precipicios abrian, inflexibles (L, 106) 


El mal sabor del mundo, el impasible, 
abstracto abismo del espejo a solas (L, 123) 


These passages also suggest that a look through the window 
into a dimension that is formless and timeless can only be dis- 
quieting to the subject. In some cases this uneasiness becomes 
a more extreme emotion, and the image of the mirror is used 
to suggest resentment, hostility, and fierceness. The poet’s 
fear of the void is thus expressed in his antagonism towards the 
object which represents it. The poet wishes to “probar la sole- 
dad sin que el vinagre / haga torcer mi boca ni repita / mis 
muecas el espejo, ni el silencio / se erice con los dientes que 
rechinan” (L, 124), the night is filled with “espejos que comba- 
ten” (L, 92), or the sea is wrecked by its own “voraz espejo” 
(L, 49). It is not the concrete reflection in the mirror which is 
feared as destructive, but what the reflection does towards nul- 
lifying the poet’s vision of his own identity and independent ex- 
istence. “El espejo que soy me deshabita” (L, 51). Since what 
he sees furnishes no answer, but merely repeats a question or 
statement, the poet’s attitude is one of hostility. In two cases 
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where the mirror is not named but is implied, Paz declares: 
“Lo que devoras te devora, / tu victima también es tu verdugo” 
(L, 123); “Frente de mi yo mismo, devorado” (L, 50). 

If it is true that the principal quality of the mirror as Paz 
sees it is infinite repetition, it is equally true that this repeti- 
tion is never utilized to glorify the subject’s vanity. There is 
never the slightest implication that the face in the mirror is an 
object of admiration. The person who looks in the mirror, on 
the contrary, rarely sees what we would expect him to see, and 
what is reflected to him, far from being a source of satisfaction 
and pleasure, is the cause of a variety of adverse reactions 
ranging from boredom through rejection to the deepest despair. 
The lack of any trace of narcissism in poetry which is con- 
stantly haunted by the appearance of the mirror is in itself dis- 
tinctive and sets Paz apart from other writers such as Paul 
Valéry, a narcissist of the intellectual variety, or a newly pop- 
ular Mexican contemporary of Paz, Guadalupe Amor, who 
frankly admits her narcissism in her fondness for mirrors.” 

What the image of the mirror constantly suggests here, then, 
is its use as an entry into a dimension of infinite repetition, 
which the poet frequently associates with a bottomless void and 
which is related to an emotional reaction of strife and violence. 
The mirror as repetition, as a world of its own, is not particu- 
larly illogical nor far removed from the realm of experience. 
Considerably less clear so far is the poet’s reaction to this 
concept; the reader may find himself confused when he tries to 
determine why the mirror is disturbing to the poet. The possi- 
ble cause of the restlessness, the feelings of violence, is not 
revealed in the imagery itself. The fuller symbolic significance 
of the mirror is reserved for several entire poems — or sizable 
sections of poems — where it appears as the theme. These do 
not contradict or amend the ideas which we have pointed out as 
characteristic of the mirror up to this point; they add the philo- 
sophical implications, particularly relating to the poet’s vision 
of reality, which are too extensive to be summed up completely 
by the image alone. 


* * * * 


Before turning to an analysis of the mirror as theme, we 
should note the significance of another theme which has a rela- 
tionship to it, that dealing with Paz’s concept of poetry. It is 
not due to caprice that “La poesia,” the concluding poem of A la 
orilla, appears ina revised form as the first poem of Libertad 
bajo palabra, the only item in these two collections of his verse 
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which the author has chosen to honor by repetition. Throughout 
both books, indeed, there is a predominant concern for the form 
that the poems are taking in the author’s mind; he gives us a 
picture of a man constantly aware of the demands of his craft 
while he is in the throes of creation. Part of this concern cen- 
ters around the forging of a language which will express his 
personality, which he seems to view as a means of personal 
revelation more than as a literary medium. Even more impor- 
tant than this, perhaps, is his view of poetry as a source of 
order and meaning in a disordered world. To the extent that he 
succeeds in finding words to express himself, to that extent 
does he shape a part of life and control a segment of existence: 


El arte opera con la vida real como Dios con el tiempo. 

No solo da unidad a la vida dispersa, abandonada a su propio 
fluir o a los estrechos cauces en que el hombre la encierra; 
también le “pone un hasta aqui” a esa inagotable marea. ° 


The great reverence for the mission of poetry helps to ex- 
plain the absence of the narcissistic variety of self-contem- 
plation which has already been noted in the imagery. Just as 
the poet is not content with the appearances of the world as he 
finds it, so does he reject the first appearances of his own per- 
sonality as superficial. If poetry must give order to life, it will 
seek what the face in the mirror implies rather than dwell on a 
description of it as it is. In fact, a self-centered interpretation 
of the face in the mirror would be incompatible with the poet’s 
reverence for the aims of art. 

It is particularly in reference to time—or rather to the 
suspension of time —that a transformation of reality is felt. 
This experience is what the poet treats in “Arcos,” in which he 
looks at the process of artistic creation with a schizophrenic 
eye by identifying himself with the river of his own poetry. The 
river flows along, divides, and goes separate ways to find itself 
once again. Although the mirror is not mentioned, it is strongly 
implied in the poet’s reflection of himself in the river of im- 
agery. The idea of a somewhat mystic union with poetry, a 
union which suspends time, helps to clarify passages of the 
poem: 


é Quién canta en las orillas del papel? 
Inclinado, de pechos sobre el rio 

de imagenes, me veo, lento y solo, 

de mi mismo alejarme: oh letras puras, 
constelacion de signos, incisiones 

en la carne del tiempo, joh escritura, 
raya en elagua! (L, 60) 
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Writing itself may be as fleeting as a line in the water, but 
the effect it achieves, “incisiones en la carne del tiempo” puts 
experience out of time’s reach. This immobilization of time, 
moreover, is involved in the paradox (a device which Paz is 
obviously fond of) which he suggests in “me veo, lento y solo, 
de mi mismo alejarme,” a situation which would be impossible 
except in a timeless world. The same kind of magic is applied 
to the river, which also has paradoxical characteristics (*que 
se desliza y no transcurre”) and which, like the poet, is in two 
places at once, leaving itself to find itself, just as the poet, not 
only here, but in other poems, leaves his identity to find it, most 
often with the aid of the mirror: 


Voy entre verdores 
enlazados, voy entre transparencias, 
entre islas avanzo por el rio, 
por el rio feliz que se desliza 
y no transcurre, liso pensamiento. 
Me alejo de mi mismo, me detengo 
sin detenerme en una orilla y sigo, 
rio abajo, entre arcos de enlazadas 
imagenes, el rio pensativo. 


Sigo, me espero alla, voy a mi encuentro, 

rio feliz que enlaza y desenlaza 

un momento de sol entre dos alamos, 

en la pulida piedra se demora, 

y se desprende de si mismo y sigue, 

rio abajo, al encuentro de si mismo. (L, 60-61) 


The river of art, then, is not a reflection of life, but a dis- 
tillation: 


El arte no es un reflejo de la vida. Tampoco es 
solamente una profundizacién de la vida, una visién 
mas pura y limpia. Es algo mas; limita el acontecer, 
extrae del fluir de la vida unos cuantos minutos palpi- 
tantes y los inmoviliza, sin matarlos.’ 


This same impression of the blissful suspension of time which 
the poet feels when he is successful in achieving self-expres- 
sion is also observable in “Delicia”: 


...naces, poesia, delicia, 
y danzas, invisible, frente al hombre. 
El presidio del tiempo se deshace. (O, 148-149) 


The release from the domination of time, which the author con- 
tinues to develop in the stanza following this, emerges in the 
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concluding lines as the principal theme of the poem, and fully 
defines the nature of “delicia.” 

The poet’s search is not always so well rewarded, and the 
references to his work are not always the reflection of satis- 
faction in his mission, as can be seen in “La poesia” and “Las 
palabras.” Occasionally the poet finds poetry not a reward but 
a punishment, and his feelings indicate frustration, uncertainty, 
and disillusionment. Such is the case of “El sediento,” in which 
the hopeful search for poetry ends in failure when the poet faces 
reality. The reality here is of special interest to us because it 
takes the form of the mirror, and connotes the barriers of the 
poet’s own personality which he feels he must break to attain 
his aims: 


Por buscarme, Poesia, 

en ti me busqué: 

deshecha estrella de agua, 
se anego mi ser. 

Por buscarte, Poesia, 

en mi naufragué. 


Después solo te buscaba 
por huir de mi: 

jespesura de reflejos 

en que me perdi! 

Mas luego de tanta vuelta 
otra vez me Vi: 

el mismo rostro anegado 
en la misma desnudez; 

las mismas aguas de espejo 
en las que no he de beber; 
y en el borde del espejo 

el mismo muerto de sed. (L,; 73) 


The thirst is the poet’s desire to lose himself in poetry (see 
“Destino del poeta” for another variation on the theme of “De- 
licia”), the mirror is his hope of attainment (and his attainment 
of his hope) in his goal, and the conclusion is his forlorn objec- 
tive glimpse of himself in the action of the search. 

It is this consciousness of himself in the act of creation 
which unites the theme of poetry with the theme of the mirror, 
although not always as concretely as Paz has mingled them in 
“F] sediento.” There is a significant relationship between the 
two suggesting that perhaps they represent, not separate prob- 
lems, but different aspects of the same problem — perhaps the 
unique and gigantic problem in the case of Paz — which the poet 
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is called upon to solve. Paz is probably aware in his discussion 
of Quevedo’s poetry of the significance of this question for an 
understanding of his own work: 


En los salmos y sonetos que forman las “Lagrimas de 
un Penitente,” Quevedo expresa la certidumbre de que 
el poeta ya no es uno con sus creaciones: esta mortal- 
mente dividido. Entre la poesia y el poeta, entre Dios 
y el hombre, se opone algo muy sutil y muy poderoso: 
la conciencia, y lo que es mas significativo: la con- 
ciencia de la conciencia, el narcisismo intelectual. 
Quevedo expresa este estado demoniaco en dos versos: 


las aguas del abismo 
donde me enamoraba de mi mismo. ® 


It is no coincidence that Paz uses the same term “abismo” to 
refer to his own search for himself, and that his comments here 
are in essence an exact paraphrase of “El sediento.” 

Continuing his discussion of Quevedo’s poetry, Paz remarks 
that Quevedo is the first of modern poets to attribute a sinful 
content to “conciencia,” not because it sins in imagination, but 
because it tries to sustain itself by itself, and, all alone, to 
satiate its thirst for the absolute.” While Paz may not take the 
bitter and proud pleasure in “conciencia” which he finds in 
Quevedo, his attitude partakes of the same solitude, the same 
sin of isolation. When he declares “contemplo el combate que 
combato” (L, 13), or when he addresses poetry to say “Insiste, 
vencedora, / porque tan s6lo existo porque existes” (L, 13), he 
is simply bearing witness to the lucidity, almost unbearable in 
its brightness, of his sense of awareness. As was true in the 
case of his tribute to poetry, here too the mirror serves as a 
link between his ideas: 


Romperé los espejos, haré trizas mi imagen— que 
cada manana rehace piadosamente mi cémplice, mi 
delator—. La soledad de la conciencia y la conciencia 
de la soledad, el dia a pan y agua, la noche sin agua. 
Sequia, campo arrasado por un sol sin parpados, ojo 
atroz, oh conciencia, presente puro donde pasado y 
porvenir arden sin fulgor ni esperanza. Todo desem- 
boca en esta eternidad que no desemboca. (L, 8-9) 


When the poet is confronted with his awareness of the world, 
which he tries to view objectively, he ends by asking himself 
where reality lies. The nature of the question is such that only 
a paradox can be the answer. “Epitafio para un poeta” at first 
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glance is mere word play, but in fact contains a rather profound 
riddle: 


Quiso cantar, cantar 

para olvidar 

su vida verdadera de mentiras 

y recordar 

su mentirosa vida de verdades. (L, 82) 


The clue to the riddle is found in his article, “Poesia de la sole- 
dad y poesia de comunidn.” Quevedo, Paz finds, refuses salva- 
tion and denies the grace of poetry because he is absorbed in 
the world. “Nada me desengana, /el mundo me ha hechizado” 
are lines written by Quevedo which introduce A la orvilla del 
mundo. Paz notes that Quevedo rejects redemption because he 
is absorbed in appearances: 


Y es que no sélo la hermosura vacia del mundo lo su- 
jeta (ni es ella a la que se abraza, en todos los sentidos 
y con todos los sentidos), sino su conciencia de si.’° 


This statement recalls the concluding lines of “Insomnio”: 


Insomnio, espejo sin respuesta, 

paramo del desprecio, 

pozo de sangre ardiente, 

orgullosa conciencia ante si misma. (L, 43) 


It is no wonder, then, given the power of self-awareness and 
of all that it implies, that Paz’s poetry is frequently character- 
ized by anguish, by striving, by unfulfillment, and occasional 
glimpses of his own kind of paradise. Significantly, Paz uses 
the mirror to explain what the poet represents in relation to the 
grace of poetry and the pain of perception: 


La poesia es inocencia, pero el poeta no es inocente. 
De alli su angustia. La poesia es una gracia, un don, 
pero también es una sed y un padecimiento. La poesia 
brota del dolor como el agua de la tierra. Con la 
poesia el poeta recobra la inocencia, recuerda el 
Paraiso Perdido y come de la manzana antigua. Pero, 
qué duros paramos, qué desiertos, hay que atravesar 
para llegar a la fuente! Una fuente que a veces es 
solo un espejo resplandeciente y cruel, en el que el 
poeta se contempla, sin saciarse, sin hundirse, 
reflejado por una luz impia. El poeta es una conciencia: 
la baudeleriana “conciencia del pecado,” la conciencia 
de la embriaguez, la reflexidn del vértigo. La 
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conciencia de la existencia. Y de su conciencia brota, 
no la ceguera ni el abandono, sino una mas profunda 
lucidez, que le permite contemplar y ser contemplado, 
ser el delirio y la conciencia del delirio.** 


This too helps to explain what might seem the chaos of lines 
such as the following: 


Vuelvo el rostro: no soy sino la estela 
de mi mismo, la ausencia que deserto, 
el eco del silencio de mi grito. (L, 56) 


The concluding portion of “Envio” states the same idea with 
a cool intensity (“ardor helado”), which serves to heighten the 
effect of a metaphysical mystery. Paz treats this theme more 
fully and dramatically in “La calle”: 


Todo esta oscuro y sin salida, 

y doy vueltas y vueltas en esquinas 

que dan siempre a la calle 

donde nadie me espera ni me sigue, 

donde yo sigo a un hombre que tropieza 

y se levanta y dice al verme: nadie (L, 110-111) 


“Encuentro” in Aguila o sol is a prose variation of the same 
subject. 

Seen in connection with the poet’s pain of awareness, the de- 
vice of the mirror acquires philosophical connotations: it is the 
symbol of the conflict between his general quest (the search for 
the absolutes) and his subjective point of view (the knowledge of 
his own limitations). It is also the point of conflict between the 
poet’s reverence for the mission of poetry in general and his 
dissatisfaction with the way in which he has chosen to express 
himself. It is as if Paz held up his written words to see himself 
reflected in them. The mirror, basically, is Paz’s poetry and 
at the same time, his reaction to his poetry. 

This reaction, which can be noted particularly in the poems 
which have the mirror as a theme, is the source of the dimen- 
sion of endless repetition and the violence associated with it, 
which are inexplicable when the mirror images are seen alone. 
The mirror constitutes an infinity in that it is only through the 
presentation of an endless series of perspectives in his poetry 
that the poet can orient his search for an ultimate objective 
view of reality. Yet he must start his search with himself since 
he is the only reality he knows. The violence is a result of his 
frustration at not getting beyond himself in his search, for what 
he invariably sees is a picture of the poet observing the poet 
observing the reflection. 
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There are several entire poems in Libertad bajo palabra 
which are especially significant for a study of the poet’s vision 
of himself. These are, in addition to some already referred to 
in the preceding pages, “El prisionero,” “Insomnio,” “El espe- 
jo,” “Pregunta,” “La caida,” the sixth part of “Creptsculo de 
la ciudad,” “Medianoche,” “La calle,” and the fourth part of 
“Cuarto de hotel.” In four of these the mirror is specifically 
mentioned as the source of the reflected image; in the others it 
is strongly implied. What they all have in common, as a point 
of departure for the development of the theme, is that the poet 
uses a reflection of himself as a means of probing the meaning 
of reality. 

It is interesting to note that in all cases the poet does not 
use the mirror at the outset of the poem. There is an introduc- 
tion — varying from several words to several paragraphs — be- 
fore the actual appearance and recognition of the reflection. 
This gradual approach to the dominant idea has the effect of 
increasing the impact and heightens the drama of the confronta- 
tion when it actually occurs. The meeting takes place without 
any strong break in the association of ideas, so that the reader 
suddenly becomes aware, with the same surprise that the poet 
himself must feel, that another identity, perhaps unbidden, has 
made an appearance. The passage from “Cuarto de hotel” is 
representative of all the poems under discussion in the way it 
slips into the question of dual identity easily, casually, and pas- 
Sively: 


Roza mi frente con sus manos frias 

el rio del pasado y sus memorias 
huyen bajo mis parpados de piedra. 

No se detiene nunca su carrera 

y yo, desde mi mismo, lo despido. 

i Huye de mi el pasado? 

~Huyo con é1 y aquel que lo despide 

es una sombra que me finge, hueca? 
Quizd no es él quien huye;.... (L, 118) 


At first we are told only that the poet is evoking memories; 
a chain of them which he reviews in his mind’s eye. In the sec- 
ond sentence, the poet makes a separation of himself from the 
procession of memories (a separation which is indispensable 
for what is to follow, but which suggests nothing more so far 
than his awareness that there is a part of him which is not 
actively engaged in the process of evocation). In the question 
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which follows, the separation between memory and himself is 
sharpened and made more concrete, but as yet does not involve 
a second personality. But in the next question — and the transi- 
tion is made even smoother by the parallelism of the form—a 
subtle but vital change has been effected: the poet has shifted 
his point of view. Instead of seeing his memories from the van- 
tage point of his consciousness, he has now identified himself 
with the memories themselves — but without submerging his 
voluntary consciousness completely, so that he now looks back 
at the person who was viewing the spectacle. What follows is a 
perfectly logical and rational doubt, and an implied debate as to 
the real identity of the poet: “Aquel que fui se queda en la ri- 
bera. / No me recuerda nunca, ni me busca.” We have, there- 
fore, been led into the problem somewhat unawares. The poet 
has begun with a perfectly rational and normal set of circum- 
stances and without our realizing it, has entered the realm of 
the abstract, a confused world where the standard concepts of 
reality do not always apply. 

In this poem we have observed that the poet’s vision of him- 
self is obtained when he identifies himself with his recollec- 
tions, and that he sees a shadow imitating him. In “La calle,” 
the same sort of subtle change of vantage point is made with the 
same effect: the poet sees himself as he had described himself 
a moment before. In “El sediento,” after becoming lost in a 
forest of reflections, the poet finds himself again: “y en el 
borde del espejo /el mismo muerto de sed.” This, the final 
line of the poem, is particularly interesting, for it signifies that 
the poet has repeated in objective terms the same desires which 
he described at the beginning of the poem in very subjective 
terms. In “Envio” the process we have noted is reversed; in- 
stead of proceeding from the subjective view of himself to the 
objective, he begins with the objective (“Alguien escribe en mi”) 
and concludes with the return to himself (“y vuelve a ser yo 
mismo”). The general impression, however, is the same: the 
poet sees himself as another person in his own situation (“Con 
un ardor helado /contempla lo que escribo”). In “Arcos” 
(“Sigo, me espero alla, / voy a mi encuentro”), the same situa- 
tion is repeated, as it is somewhat less clearly in “La caida” 
(“El espejo que soy me deshabita”) and as it is very clearly in 
“Pregunta,” “El espejo,” and “El prisionero.” 

What Paz sees first, then, is a new dimension of his person- 
ality — we might call it his unconscious self — which he reveals 
to us in the contrast between subjective and objective descrip- 
tion, and with the exception of “Imsomnio” and of “Creptsculo 
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de la ciudad,” all the poems we are discussing here return the 
image of the poet in the act of observing his image, thus giving 
an unusual depth of perspective. 

There is, of course, a basic paradox here, which Paz has 
not failed to develop for its poetic effect. For how is it possible 
for the poet to be at the same time the observer and the ob- 
served, the victim and the executioner, the departing one and 
the person to whom he says farewell? 


Estoy con uno como yo, 

que no me reconoce y me muestra mis armas; 

con uno que me abraza y me hiere 

—y se dice mi hijo—; 

con uno que huye con mi cuerpo; 

con uno que me Odia porque yo soy él mismo. (L, 45) 


“La caida” summarizes the paradox of the reflection when 
the poet writes “Frente de mi yo mismo, devorado” and “E] es- 
pejo que soy me deshabita.” Unusual definitions of paradoxical 
situations are found in the concluding stanza of “Envio”: 


Pero este juez también es victima 

y al condenarme, se condena: 

no escribe a nadie, a nadie llama, 

asi mismo Se escribe, en si se olvida, 

y se rescata, y vuelve a ser yo mismo... (L, 57) 


and in “Creptsculo de la ciudad”: 


Vuelvo el rostro: no soy sino la estela 
de mi mismo, la ausencia que deserto, 
el eco del silencio de mi grito. (L, 56) 


Many more examples, not only in the poems built around the 
mirror, but throughout Paz’s work, indicate that he takes 
pleasure in the exploitation of the paradox. In the case of the 
mirror, we should add that this device is a fundamental aspect 
of the poet’s vision of himself. It is an organic part of the re- 
flection in the mirror because Paz sees, not a repetition of the 
same thing in isolation, but a different aspect of reality, and not 
only a different perspective, but an opposite one: 


todo lo que contemplo me contempla 
y soy al mismo tiempo fruto y labio 
y lo que permanece y lo que huye. (O, 114) 


The paradox at first seems an insoluble riddle, for how can 
one person be two opposing things at the same time? In the real 
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world of events, in life ruled by an inescapable chronology, 
there would be no answer, but in the dreamlike world of the 
mirror, time does not exist, at least not in the form in which 
we know it. In one passage, as applicable to the question of 
reality as it is to the question of time, we read: “; Y somos 
esa imagen que sofamos, / suefios al tiempo hurtados, / suenos 
del tiempo por burlar al tiempo?” (L, 46). Lines which Paz 
wrote for the sixth part of “Cuarto de hotel” could be applied to 
the mirror: 


No hay antes ni después. ; Lo que vivi 
lo estoy viviendo todavia? 

;Lo que vivi! ,Fuiacaso? Todo fluye: 
lo que vivi lo estoy muriendo todavia. 


Like Paz’s concept of poetry, the mirror is a world without 
time (here we are reminded of the Surrealists, who have capi- 
talized on the abolition of limits of time and space), where it is 
completely appropriate for two opposites to be viewed in con- 
junction. 

As an illustration of the poet’s reaction to what he sees in 
the mirror, the major portion of “Pregunta” is particularly re- 
vealing. The first lines of the poem, with the deliberate confu- 
sion regarding the identity of the being the poet is addressing, 
lead up to the presentation of the vision: 


Déjame, si, déjame, dios 0 angel, demonio. 
Déjame a solas, turba angélica, 
solo conmigo, con mi multitud. 


The fact that the same thing can be taken as a god or angel, 
devil and angelic throng, the paradoxical statement of the poet’s 
being alone with himself and alone with his multitude, prepare 
us for the dualities which are to follow. 

The second stanza is the confrontation “Estoy con uno como 
yo,” which we have already discussed above. The stanza which 
follows describes Paz’s usual reaction to the image in the mir- 
Lor: 


Mira, tu que huyes, 

aborrecible hermano mio, 

tu que enciendes las hogueras terrestres, 
tu, el de las islas y el de las llamaradas, 
mirate y dime: 

ese que corre, 

ese que alza lenguas y antorchas 
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para llamar al cielo—y lo quema— ; 

ese que vive entre las aguas, 

en un pedazo oscuro de tierra deliciosa; 
ese que es una estrella lenta que desciende; 
aquel que es como un arma resonante, 

Zes el tuyo, tu ser, hecho de horas 

y voraces minutos? (L, 45) 


The question which introduces the fourth stanza is a logical 
outgrowth of the preceding one. What the poet has seen, we have 
pointed out, is another facet of his own personality. “;Quién 
sabe lo que es un cuerpo /un alma, /y el sitio en que se jun- 
tan?” This question, unanswered, leads to still another: *;Y 
somos esa imagen que sonamos, / suenos al tiempo hurtados, 
suenos del tiempo por burlar al tiempo?” The three questions, 
all centering around the identity of the reflection, might be re- 
worded, resorting to oversimplification, as follows: Is he my 
soul? Who knows what body and soul are? Are they both un- 
real? 

This question of identity, the reaction to the vision in the 
mirror, is primarily an intellectual matter, a rational inquiry, 
but its secondary effect on an emotional level is one of acute 
anguish: 


Muros, objetos, cuerpos te repiten. 
jTodo es espejo! 
Tu imagen te persigue. 


El hombre esta habitado por silencio y vacio. 
,Cémo saciar esta hambre, 

c6mo acallar este silencio y poblar su vacio? 
Como escapar a mi imagen? 

Sdélo en mi semejante me trasciendo... (L, 19) 


Frequently the question asserts emptiness, as it almost does in 
“Pregunta” above. Or again: 


, qué soy, sino la sima en que me abismo, 
y qué, si no el no ser, lo que me puebla? 


El espejo que soy me deshabita; 
un caer en mi mismo inacable 
al horror de no ser me precipita. (L, 51) 


And again: 


Hacia mi mismo voy; hacia las mudas, 
solitarias fronteras sin salida: 
duras aguas, opacas y desnudas, 
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horadan lentamente mi conciencia 
y van abriendo en mi‘secreta herida, 
que mana solo, estéril, impaciencia. (L, 56-57) 


In another poem (L, 119)the poet wonders if he is alone in time, 
if he is only time: “zSoy un llegar a ser que nunca llega?” 
(L, 119). One of the concluding sections of “Pregunta,” immedi- 
ately following the three questions, sums up the extreme dis- 
comfort the interrogations have brought about, a discomfort ex- 
pressed, logically enough, in terms of self-inflicted hurt: 


En soledad pregunto, 

a soledad pregunto. 

Y rasgo mi boca amante de palabras 
y me arranco los ojos 

henchidos de mentiras y apariencias, 
y arrojo lo que el tiempo 

deposita en mi alma, 

miserias deslumbrantes, 

ola que se retira.... (L, 46) 


What does the questioning lead to? What answer does the 
poet find? The conclusions he draws in “El espejo” are the 
conclusions of all the poems with the mirror as a theme: 


y entre los juegos fatuos del espejo 

ardo y me quemo y resplandezco y miento 
un yo que empuna, muerto, 

una daga de humo que le finge 

la evidencia de sangre de la herida, 

y un yo, mi yo penultimo, 

que sdlo pide olvido, sombra, nada, 

final mentira que lo enciende y quema. 


De una mascara a otra 
hay siempre un yo pentltimo que pide. 
Y me hundo en mi mismo y no me toco. (L, 44) 


This is equivalent to an admission of failure, to a certain 
extent, failure at least in an inability to determine the nature of 
reality. The reflection is false, and after observing it carefully, 
the poet feels that what it reflects is false too. Both then are 
masks, as he has declared above. “Y entre espejos impdvidos 
un rostro / me repite a mi rostro, un rostro / que enmascara a 
mi rostro.” He ends up being a reflection of a reflection. Yet 
with all this, in spite of the rejection of both faces, of all the 
faces that he may see, the poet is aware of his own observation 
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and of his own unsatisfied need for something else. Between 
one mask and another, “hay siempre un yo pentltimo que pide,” 
which asserts the existence of the “ltimo yo,” the object of his 
search. 

The mirror illustrates, in its connection with reality, an 
idea fundamental for all of Paz’s poetry: the pursuit of the ab- 
solute, which frequently leads to feelings of anguish at its un- 
attainment. What underlies the majority of his poems, analogous 
to his search for his true reflection in the mirror, is a desire 
to define the subject with which he is dealing. Definition seems 
to involve, first, a rejection of the appearances, and then a sim- 
plification, a stripping away of superfluous attributes, in an im- 
passioned effort to arrive at the heart of things. Finally, the 
poet in most cases is left with the feeling of frustration that 
comes when he sees that somehow there is a reality beyond his 
reach. 

Whether he is dealing with a chair, the Mexican landscape, 
or love, Paz cannot help but be an abstractionist in his treat- 
ment of the topic. This does not mean generalizing, so that he 
attempts to write about all chairs, all the landscape, all love, 
but rather to find the essence of his own vision of the subject. 
If it can be found, he seems to Say, in it will be found the com- 
mon ground which is universality. For all of his vision of real- 
ity, as for his search in the mirror, his aim is to find an abso- 
lute value — not so much in himself as through himself. 

Quite clearly the goal has not been attained in his poems 
dealing with the mirror. The reality he seeks usually concludes 
in the nothingness the poet feels at the conclusion of “El espejo” 
and which in another poem, he has described in similar terms: 


Adios al espejo veridico, 

donde dejé mi mascara 

por descender al fondo del sinfin 

(y nunca descendia: 

gno tienes fondo, sdlo superficie?) (ZL, 103) 


It is the same negative result that gives rise to another thought 
which occurs several times to the poet: perhaps we do not exist 
even in the form that we imagine we exist in: 


olvidos que alimentan la memoria, 

que ni nos pertenecen ni llamamos, 

suenos del sueno, subitas presencias 

con las que el tiempo dice que no somos, 

que es él quien se recuerda y él quien suena. (L, 101) 
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An interesting parallel to this concept of man as related to 
idea is found in the work of Paul Valéry, who was also fasci- 
nated by the mirror. Valéry, too, suggested that it is not the self 
that finds the idea, but the idea that adopts the self.’ The simi- 
larity between thetwo writers, moreover, does not end there; the 
mirror, as a method of encouraging complication in order to 
think better, is a token of a great area of thought which the two 
have incommon.® Like Paz, Valéry had moments of annoyance 
withthe defectiveness of words and the meaning they convey; like 
Paz, too, and as the title of Elizabeth Sewell’s interesting study 
indicates, Valéry was bewitched by the sight of his own mind in 
action: “Je suis étant et me voyant, me voyant me voir.” “* 

There is at least one notable difference between the two, 
however. Paz probably would agree with Valéry that we have 
the faculty of producing an inner antagonism against ourselves. 
In Paz, however, it is produced, not while looking at his image 
in the mirror, but before, and it is the frustration of not being 
able to overcome it which takes the form of resentment against 
the image in the mirror. Hence when Valéry speaks of the mind 
vibrating in an infinity of mirrors, he is speaking of creation 
and movement, of a pleasurable sensation.’° The same image 
for Paz is one of frustration, limitation, and anguish. 

Although Paz’s only firm conclusion after looking in the 
mirror is a negative one, the certainty of nothingness, we may 
well suspect that he seeks certainty of a different kind. The 
thirst for eternity which torments him seldom appears in his 
poetry in positive form. One of these few cases of blissful 
longing occurs in “Himno entre ruinas,” the concluding poem of 
Libertad bajo palabra; 


La inteligencia al fin encarna en formas, 

se reconcilian las dos mitades enemigas 

y la conciencia-espejo se licua, 

vuelve a ser fuente, manantial de fabulas: 

Hombre, arbol de imagenes, 

palabras que son flores que son frutos que son 
actos. (L, 129)'® 


Some lines of William Butler Yeats, from a poem which is 
not particularly metaphysical (“Before the World Was Made”), 
perhaps provide a definition of Paz’s goal: 


From mirror after mirror, 
No vanity’s displayed. 
I’m looking for the face I had 
Before the world was made. 
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Paz’s search in the mirror, then, is a search typical of 20th 
century man. It is paradoxical, as many of Paz’s ideas are, 
that the more personal his search becomes, the more it ac- 
quires characteristics of the universal. This is not the unfath- 
omable, intricate labyrinth of the ego that we often find in the 
Surrealists, but a search that concerns many men of today’s 
world. 


1. Although his first book of poetry, Luna silvestre (1933), published 
when he was nineteen, apparently represents a poetic exercise which the 
author would prefer to leave forgotten, Razz del hombre (1937) attracted 
very favorable comment. The war in Spain and Paz’s presence on the 
stage of action stimulated his creativity for the next few years. An edi- 
tion of Bajo tu clara sombra (later included in A la orilla del mundo) 
appeared in Valencia in 1937. Two editions of his anthology of contem- 
porary Spanish poetry appeared in the two years following. The return 
of his attention to his native scene, the somewhat obscure abstraction of 
landscape elements in Entre la piedra y la flor (1941) and his collabora- 
tion in compiling Laurel (1941), one of.the finest anthologies of contem- 
porary Spanish and Spanish American poetry in recent years, preceded 
the publication of his collected works (minus Luna silvestre and Entre la 
piedra y la flor) under the title of A la orilla del mundo in 1942. The 
latter was praised by critics such as José Luis Martinez and A. Sanchez 
Barbudo, and greatly increased the poet’s reputation. 

As one of the founders and most energetic editors of Taller (Decem- 
ber, 1938, to February, 1941), Paz was now in a position to exert an even 
more direct influence in literary affairs. There grew up, in fact, a con- 
stellation of writers known as the Taller group, who inherited, at least 
temporarily, the prestige of the Contempordneos generation in the lead- 
ership of the world of letters. In 1943 Paz received a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship for travel and study in the United States. 

In the brief period of five years leading up to the publication of A la 
ovilla del mundo, then, Paz had come to be considered one of the coun- 
try’s most promising poets. In subsequent works, he amply fulfilled 
what had been expected of him. Libertad bajo palabra (1949) was the 
object of widespread praise, and was followed in 1951 by a book of poetic 
prose pieces, Aguila o sol. Acollection of essays on the Mexican char- 
acter, El laberinto de la soledad (1950) and a number of brilliant articles 
on a variety of subjects added to his reputation outside the field of po- 
etry. Paz’s latest volumes are an anthology of Mexican poetry for 
Unesco (1953) and Semillas para un himno (1954). There is no doubt 
that his stature has grown considerably in recent years. Once regarded 
as the “most poetic” of the Taller group, he is now its sole productive 
survivor. 

2. “Tercera vigilia,” México en el arte, No. 12 (November, 1952), 


pp. 7-8. 
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3. References to O indicate A la orilla del mundo (Mexico, 1942); those 
to L indicate Libertad bajo palabrg (Mexico, 1949). 

4. See A la orilla del mundo, pp. 46, 114, and 135. 

The high frequency of references to the mirror in Libertad bajo pa- 
labra, in contrast to its limited use in A la orilla del mundo, tempts one 
to conclude that the mirror is a fairly recent development in the philo- 
sophical interests of the poet. Unfortunately, the dates given at the head 
of each section in the first mentioned indicate that some poems in which 
the mirror plays a prominent part (especially those of “Vigilias,” dates 
1931-1934) were written not only before 1949, but before 1942, the date 
of A la orilla del mundo, a fact which makes it impossible to postulate a 
dramatic chronological development of use of the device. Nevertheless, 
one may well ask — questions which only Paz could answer — why these 
poems were omitted from the collection published in 1942 but included in 
one published fifteen years or more after they were written, and whether 
they were revised in the process. 

5. “Pita Amor,” Boletin bibliografico mexicano (Porrtia Hermanos), 
January-February, 1952, p. 21. 

6. Octavio Paz, “Diario de un sonador; vigilias,” El hijo prodigo, VII 
(March, 1945), 151. This concept of the mission of poetry is developed 
at length in a recent article by Paz, “Lenguaje y poema” (Cuadernos, 11, 
March-April, 1956, 33-41). When words are uncertain, Paz declares, 
our acts are uncertain. Man is inseparable from words, incomprehensi- 
ble without them. Language as poetry sets man apart from the world of 
nature: “El hombre es un ser que se ha creado a si mismo al crear un 
lenguaje” (p. 36). 

7. Tbid., p. 150. 

8. Octavio Paz, “Poesia de soledad y poesia de comuni6n,” El hijo 
prodigo, I (August, 1943), 276. 

OM Ibids par2itit. 

10. Ibid., pp. 276-77. 

11. Octavio Paz, “Vigilias; fragmentos del diario de un sonador,” 
Taller, No. 7 (December, 1939), 17. 

12. Elizabeth Sewell, Paul Valéry: The Mind in the Mirror, New Haven, 
1952, p. 30. 

13. Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

14. Ibid., pp. 14-15 and 12. 

15. Ibid., p. 22. 

16. Another case of the poet’s spiritual satisfaction is “Medianoche,” an 
ecstatic vision of the attainment of the absolute he is seeking. It might 
be called a modern version of traditional Spanish mysticism. 


NOTES 


SOME UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF EMILE ZOLA 
A. J. George 


Syracuse University 


The following twelve letters are taken from the Feinstone Gift 
to the Syracuse University Library. Together they suggest the 
content and the extent of a considerable correspondence between 
Zola and the Houssaye family, particularly with Henry, son of the 
more famous Arséne Houssaye, and a critic, and historian in his 
own right. Since no really complete edition of Zola’s correspond- 
ence exists, they are offered here as a contribution to any future 
publication of his letters. 

The letters themselves reveal little new about Zola the writer, 
but they give a view of the man as a clever publicity agent, a good 
friend, and the convinced sponsor of Manet and the “Batignolles 
School.” He took pains to see to the proper reception of his own 
works, yet he used his precious time to usher fellow southerners 
like Manet and Marius Roux into the proper society. The duration 
of the correspondence, too, reveals a friendship that survived the 
erosion of a good many years and managed to transcend even the 
anger and excitement of the Dreyfus Affair. In all probability 
Henry Houssaye served Zola as an access to various publications 
and a strong support against hostile critics. 


Tea 
Librairie De L. Hachette et Cl€, Boulevard Saint-Germain, 77 
Paris, le 9 janv. 65 


Monsieur, 


Je viens de changer de demeure et je vous prie de vouloir bien 
m’adresser désormais, 142, boulevard Montparnasse, /’Artiste que 
vous avez l’obligeance de me servir comme chef de la publicité de 


la maison Hachette. 
Veuillez agreer, monsieur, l’assurance des mes sentiments les 


plus distingués. 
Emile Zola 
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II 
Paris, 28 octobre 1866 


Cher monsieur, 


Je vous enverrai mon étude sur Manet entre le 19 et le 20 no- 
vembre. Veuillez me garder une place dans votre numéro de dé- 
cembre. 

Vous me demandez d’étre bref. Je voudrais pourtant ne pas 
avoir l’air de faire une simple réclame, et il me faut une feuille a 
une feuille et demie, une vingtaine de pages pour mieux dire. 

A coté de la question de l’artiste, il y a la‘question de ]’attitude 
du public, trés curieuse 4 étudier. Ce que je vous promets, c’est 
de dire le plus briévement possible toutes les chose que j’aurai a 
dire. 


votre bien dévoué 


Emile Zola 


Ill 
9 décembre 1866 
Monsieur et cher confrére, 


Avez-vous recu mon Etude sur Edmond Manet, et comptez-vous 
la faire passer dans le numéro de janvier? Il serait bon, méme 
nécessaire, qu’elle y fut insérée, car voici l1’Exposition universelle 
qui approche, et elle n’aura bientdt plus le coté d’actualité que je 
me suis efforcé de lui donner. 

Veuillez me faire adresser les épreuves au plus tét: j’ai plu- 
sieurs petites négligences 4 revoir. 

Mille fois merci pour les lignes obligeantes que la Revue con- 
tient sur le Voeu d’une morte.® 


votre bien dévoué 
Emile Zola 
10 r. de Vaugirard 


On verso: Vitet 
9 rue Barbey de Jouy 


(not in Zola’s handwriting). 


IV 
Paris, 7 déc 68 


Cher monsieur 


Je ne sais si vous faites toujours les comptes-rendus de livres 
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de l’Artiste. En tous cas, je vous prie de bien vouloir y insérer 
quelques lignes sur le volume ci-joint dont je m’empresse de vous 
faire hommage. Le parquet le menagait de mort avant sa nais- 
sance, comme les journaux ont da vous l’apprendre.* J’espére que 
ses mésaventures vous rendront plus sympathique pour lui. 

J’en fais déposer également un exemplaire chez M. Arséne 
Houssaye. 

Merci a l’avance, et veuillez me croire votre bien dévoué 


Emile Zola 


23, rue Truffant, Batignolles 


Paris, 9 février 1869 
Cher monsieur, 


J’ai une grace 4a vous demander. 

Je compte me rendre mardi prochain 4 la gracieuse invitation 
que votre pére a bien voulu m’adresser et je désirerais vivement 
lui présenter deux de mes bons amis. 

Je sais M. Arséne Houssaye trés occupé, et c’est pourquoi je 
vous prie de vouloir bien lui demander en mon nom deux cartes 
d’invitation pour M. Manet et M. Marius Roux.’ Vous connaissez 
M. Manet. Quant a M. Marius Roux, c’est un enfant de la grande 
famille littéraire, un chroniqueur du Petit Journal, qui, l’année 
derniére, a longuement parlé dans le Globe des mardis de M. 
Houssaye. 

Mr. Manet demeure: 49 rue Saint-Pétersbourg; et Mr. Marius 
Roux, 11, rue du 29 juillet. 

Veuillez excuser ma demande, et me croire votre bien dévoué. 


Emile Zola 


23, rue Truffant, Batignolles 


VI 
l’Estaque, 6 aout 77 


Cher monsieur, 


Je vous remercie mille fois de votre ponctualité. D’ailleurs, 
les nouvelles que vous me donnez sont meilleures encore que 
celles du mois dernier. Continuez, je vous en prie, a me tenir 
aussi au courant chaque mois: cela m’occupe agréablement dans 
ma solitude. 

Dieu merci! nous nous portons tous bien maintenant. Nous 
avons da, je crois, payer notre tribut au climat qui est un peu rude. 
Il nous reste trois mois encore pour profiter du grand air. 
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Mon indisposition m’a retardé un peu dans mon travail. Mais 
mon roman n’en commencera pas moins 4 paraitre vers le 19 no- 
vembre dans le Bien Public; le traité est signé.© Je veux absolu- 
ment que l’ouvrage soit publié en libraire dans la seconde quin- 
zaine de fevrier. 

Merci encore, pour votre bonne lettre. Ma femme est trés- 
sensible 4 votre souvenir, et je vous envoie la plus cordiale des 
poignées de main. 


Bien a vous 


Emile Zola 


Vil 
Paris 27 nov. 96 
Mon cher Président, ’ 
Je serai fort heureux de vous recevoir mardi ou mercredi 


matin, avant midi. L’aprés-midi, il m’est difficile d’étre rentré 
avant six heures. 


Bien cordialement 4 vous 


Emile Zola 


VII 
Addressed to: 


Monsieur Henry Houssaye 

Président de la Societé des Gens de Lettres 
49 Avenue Friedland 

Paris. 


Paris, 12 déc. 96 


Mon cher président, 


Le directeur du “Temps,” M. Adrien Hébrard, m’envoie ma- 
dame Zina de Wassilieff, qui offre de servir la cause des écrivains 
frangais en Russie, en s’occupant de faire aboutir les négotiations 
depuis si longtemps entramées pour la conclusion, entre les deux 
peuples, d’une convention littéraire. 

J’ai expliqué 4 madame de Wassilieff que je ne suis plus prési- 
dent de notre Société, et que c’est naturellement 4 vous qu’elle doit 
s’adresser. Je vous l’adresse donc, pour qu’elle cause avec vous 
de cette affaire si importante, dans laquelle, il me semble, toutes 
les bonnes volontés doivent étre employées. 


Bien cordialement 4 vous. 


Emile Zola 
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IX 
Telegram to Monsieur Henry Houssaye 
49 Avenue Friedland: 
27 décembre 1896 
Cher monsieur et confrére, 


Je suis infiniment touché de la demande que vous voulez bien 
m’adresser, et je serai profondément heureux de dire toute la 
tendresse et toute l’admiration que j’ai eues pour votre pére.* 

Veuillez croire 4 ma vive et bien douloureuse sympathie, dans 
le grand deuil qui vous frappe. 


Emile Zola 


x 
To Madame Henry Houssaye, 39 [sic] Avenue Friedland, Paris: 


Paris, 6 déc. 97 


Madame, 


J’ai le bien vif regret de ne pouvoir accepter votre trés aima- 
ble invitation. Ma femme, qui est en Italie, doit rentrer justement 
a Paris vers le 20 décembre; et, dans la petite émotion de son re- 
tour, toutes mes soirées seront certainement prises. 

Veuillez, madame, avec mes remerciements, agréer l’assu- 
rance de mes sentiments les plus distingués. 


Emile Zola 


XI 


Postmarked Paris, 12 janvier 1898; addressed to Monsieur Henry 
Houssaye, 49 Avenue Friedland, Paris: 


Cher monsieur et confrére, 


Je suis désolé, j’ai appris seulement hier que vous présidiez 
notre diner mensuel de demain; et voila que ma soirée est prise, 
de si étroite fagon, qu’il m’est impossible de me dégager. Moi, 
qui, 4 titre de président du comité, aurais été si heureux de vous 
souhaiter la bienvenue! Vous m’excuserez, n’est-ce pas? et vous 
voudrez vous dire que, méme absent, je léve mon verre a votre 


santé. 
Veuillez me croire votre cordial et dévoué 


Emile Zola 
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XII 
Written on a visiting card (undated): 


Emile Zola 

Rue de Bruxelles, 2157S 

Mon cher Tailhade, j’irai vous serrer la main jeudi, j’espére — 
et, en attendant, bon courage, bon espoir, et bien cordialement a 


vous. 


1. Unless otherwise specified, all letters are to Henry Houssaye. The 
manuscript carries the indication “noté.” 

2. Zola’s article on Manet, “Une Nouvelle Maniére en peinture: Edouard 
Manet,” was part of Zola’s defense of the Batignolles School in the fa- 
mous battle of the Salon of 1866. It was published in the Revue du XIX© 
siécle, nominally edited by M. de Rouville but actually directed by Arséne 
Houssaye. This letter is probably addressed to him and not to Henry. 

3. Published by Faure in 1866. 

4. The Confession de Claude (1865) created such a scandal that the 
Prefect of Police and the Minister of the Interior requested the Minister 
of Justice to examine it. It was scrutinized by the Procureur général 
prés la cour de Paris who decided that Zola could not be prosecuted on a 
morals charge. The same breath of scandal touched Thérése Raquin 
(1867), written as a feuilleton for the Artiste under the title Une Histoire 
d’amoury, to which the above letter probably refers. 

5. Marius Roux, a southern compatriot and long-time friend of Zola, 
collaborated with him in producing a play taken from the Mystéres de 
Marseille and in the publication of a paper, the Marseillaise. 

6. Probably Une Page d’amour, which first appeared as a feuilleton in 
the Bien Public, beginning December 11, 1877. 

7. Henry Houssaye was then president of the Société des Gens de Let- 
tres. 

8. Arséne Houssaye died February 26, 1896. 


THE ALMOST INCREDIBLE CLOSTERMANN 
Chester W. Obuchowski 


University of Connecticut 


It may be fairly stated that the life and writings of the young 
Pierre Clostermann can stand further examination, for despite his 
commanding prestige as the Guynemer of the Second World War 
and as the author of Le Grand Cirque (1948), France’s leading 
best-seller since Clément Vautel’s Mon Curé chez les riches 
(1923), to date his case has not been accorded anything resembling 
comprehensive treatment. In his own country Clostermann’s book 
sold 527,000 copies, a figure that reads impressively indeed be- 
side those cited for other domestic best-sellers.’ Of the war books 
born of the 1939-1945 conflict Vercors’ Les Silences de la mer 
runs second at 420,000 copies. Outstripped too are the ranking 
successes of the Great War, Dorgelés’ Les Croix de bois (440,000), 
Barbusse’s Le Feu (425,000), and Benjamin’s Gaspard (323,000). 
Similarly worthy of note is the fact that no single work by Berna- 
nos, Camus, Claudel, Gide, Malraux, Mauriac, Montherlant, Proust, 
Romains, Saint Exupéry, or Sartre has come close to matching the 
sales total of Le Grand Cirque. In the lead amongst books produced 
by this distinguished group is Saint Exupéry’s Le Petit Prince 
(400,000). 

Moreover, it is significant to point out that, like Wouk’s The 
Caine Mutiny and Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea, Clostermann’s best- 
seller exemplifies the ability of the reading public to make up its 
own mind. And whereas these other two books received no better 
than a mixed press Le Grand Cirque fared even worse, drawing 
only a minimum of comment from the professional critics, and that 
of a highly indifferent sort. 

The only child of the Alsatian diplomat Jacques Clostermann 
and of a Lorrainese, Pierre was born on February 28, 1921, in 
Curitiba, Brazil. At that time his father was serving as France’s 
Consul General at Rio de Janeiro. As a boy Pierre was educated 
in Paris, making annual crossings to Brazil in the summer. A 
prolific reader, he was in his early teens captivated by the Ro- 
mantics. He subsequently had and overcame what he terms his 
“crise Renan,” and though careful to underscore his own orthodox 
belief, he professes to this day a strong admiration for the Breton. 
In June 1940 he interrupted his studies in aeronautics at the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company in San Diego, California, to go to England, 
this while his father was making his way to Brazzaville in French 
Equatorial Africa to join a unit of the Free French Forces. The 
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year 1942 was to see him abandon his studies in political science 
at Oxford in favor of enlistment in the R.A.F. Already a licensed 
pilot of five years’ flying experience Clostermann nonetheless un- 
derwent characteristically long and meticulous training before 
being assigned to Fighter Squadron 341 of the celebrated Alsace 
Group commanded by René Mouchotte. Late in the year this group 
became attached to the R:A.F.’s elite Biggin Hill Squadron. The 
challenge was implicit. He more than met it. 

As a fighting airman he was the very personification of furia 
francese. His accomplishments as a pilot of Spitfires and Tem- 
pests read like fiction, and his personal legend continues to grow 
apace. By V-E Day “Clo-Clo,” as he was incongruously called by 
his R.A.F. mates, had flown 420 missions during the course of 
which he confirmedly shot down 33 enemy planes and scored 5 
“probables”; he damaged or destroyed another 30, as well as some 
72 locomotives, 225 trucks, 5 tanks, 2 torpedo boats, and one sub- 
marine. While engaged in all this frenetic fighting he suffered only 
minor injuries. Promoted to squadron commander in early 1945, 
no mean honor for a foreigner, he was demobilized in August of 
the same year. The most decorated French flier of World War II 
and a Commandeur de la Légion d’Honneur, his highest wartime 
rank, unbelievable as it must seem, was that of lieutenant. This 
slight he blames not on the R.A.F. but rather on the indifference of 
the French chair-borne superiors concerned. 

In the post-war our indomitable warrior has continued to live 
precariously, having channeled his natural combativity into the 
political arena. In 1946 he was elected deputy from the Bas-Rhin 
to the National Constituent Assembly, becoming, at twenty-five, its 
youngest member. His November 1948 bid for reelection was suc- 
cessful, and he was to emerge victorious a third time in June 
1951, when he was voted in as a deputy from the Marne. An ardent 
Gaullist, he is affiliated with the R.P.F., and cherishes as one of 
the most pleasant memories of his political life his serving for 
three days as interpreter for the General and for Winston Church- 
ill at Colombey-les-Deux Eglises. He travels extensively as a 
lecturer, works as an engineer for the Société Aubry et Cie, is 
executive secretary of the Société Renaudot, both of Paris. In ad- 
dition to his aforementioned best-seller he has found time to write 
Feux du ciel (1951; 210,000 copies), a collection of vécits exempli- 
fying the heroism and patriotism of divers Allied and enemy flyers 
of World War II, and to work on a comprehensive history of the 
war in the air, of which Feux du ciel may properly be considered a 
derivative. Wed to Jacqeline Renaudot since 1947, he is the father 
of a five year old boy. 

In its preface Clostermann discloses that Le Grand Cirque 
originally was intended for just two readers, his mother and 
father. But unable, owing to military censorship and mailing 
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restrictions, to make it possible for his parents mentally to live 
with him the life that he might lose, upon joining the R.A.F. he 
undertook to keep a day-to-day record thereof in a thick Air Min- 
istry notebook. He had, it is not to be wondered at, filled three 
such notebooks before leaving uniform. Because this miraculous 
survivor subsequently came to feel honor-bound to communicate 
directly and through indirection the heroic deeds of his many de- 
ceased flying compatriots to their families as well as to rekindle 
in some Frenchmen the flame of national pride and faith, he pared 
down his notes, strung them together, and published them as Le 
Grand Cirque. 

Few will choose to support the author’s contention that his book 
depicts the typical military experience of Free French pilots. As- 
suredly there was a sameness about their daily lives, with their 
alternation of monotonous waiting in dispersal and of the bustle of 
combat; assuredly, too, those who lived long enough could, like 
Clostermann, tell of bolted lunches, screaming dogfights, hit-and- 
run raids, solo prowls in the sky, of train strafing, bomber escorts, 
and uneventful patrol flying. The difference, which obviously lies 
in the measure of Clostermann’s achievement, probabiy had no 
small part in making Le Grand Cirque a phenomenal sales success. 
For how many pilots could tell of singlehandedly shooting down 
three planes and damaging two in forty minutes, or claim four 
planes shot down and a submarine run aground in a day? 

Understandably, then, in hewing down for publication the mass 
of his wartime jottings he has, generally speaking, retained the 
more interesting and exciting episodes of his combat career. The 
choice of these was not, however, made with a view to self-drama- 
tization, since some of the missions described focus rather upon 
the feats of his mates, and in others he emerges as less a hero 
than a goat. The resultant work is exceedingly difficult to classify, 
and might be called a combination war diary and logbook if the 
definition of each is stretched to the limit, the difficulty being that 
only a tenth of his 420 official sorties enter into the picture, a 
goodly number very incidentally, and less than two thirds are 
dated, with the intervals varying from a day to weeks and even 
months. 

It is, of course, a truism that, whatever the appeal of a book’s 
subject matter, it is the manner of its presentation that counts in 
the long run. Stated otherwise, Le Grand Cirque would have gone 
the way of countless other war books had not Clostermann had a 
knack for conveying his dramatic experiences to the reader. His 
narrative, aside from long connective passages that supply histor- 
ical perspective to blocks of entries, passages admittedly com- 
posed after the fact, wears an air of staccato spontaneity. The 
writing is matter-of-fact, unpretentious though rarely ungainly. 
Swift, elliptic inter-plane dialogues, in English, seasoned with 
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colorful R.A.F. jargon, are fused in with rough, unpolished de- 
scriptive tracts. Episodes seem to reappear in the book with the 
same freshness and formlessness with which they were scribbled 
down on the spot. The mood of the moment is caught and the reader 
is made to feel like an eyewitness of this war without quarter. 

Pressing on with his descriptions of epic battles, of planes 
whirling about the sky in hot pursuit of one another, the author 
gives evidence of being so concerned with accurately setting down 
the concatenation of his thoughts, impressions, and emotions as to 
rule out any considerations of literary effect. He is usually quite 
content to compare parachutes in descent with puffs of smoke, the 
debris of shot-up planes with falling leaves, to speak of Focke- 
Wulfs “flitting about like huge moths.” The goggled enemy pilot 
glimpsed at close range reminds him of a weird-looking insect, 
and as he dives into a dense concentration of enemy planes, with 
their “radial engines, yellow bellies, black crosses, and clipped 
wings beating the air like fins,” he has the impression of “diving 
into an aquarium of demented fish.” And his visual imagination 
will occasionally conjure up such little descriptive gems as this: 
“Combats du ciel: gracieuses arabesques d’une danse de mouche- 
rons argentés -- dentelle diaphane des trainées blanches condensées 
— Focke Wulfs glissant comme des jouets, dans l’infini....”? On 
the whole, though, he resorts but comparatively infrequently to 
imagistic writing, and it strikes one that he has, as is his claim, 
done little if any dressing up of his actual wartime entries. Much 
of his book’s charm is engendered precisely of this lack of finish, 
of his rough-edged spontaneity. 

For all its graphic qualities, for all the gripping emotions it 
gives rise to, Le Grand Cirque doubtless owes its popularity in 
largest measure to its value as a human document. But in order 
to discover the personality behind these pages one cannot, as in 
reading Saint Exupéry’s or Jules Roy’s accounts of aerial warfare, 
bank upon a store of philosophic reflection. Probably because of 
our author’s considerably younger age, probably also because he 
is by nature less introspective, and certainly because he had less 
time on his hands and a dissimilar objective in writing, the reader 
must find the man Clostermann within the terse, subjective com- 
ments that he injects into his primarily descriptive narrative. 
These are not few. 

He writes guilelessly, holding back neither the good nor the 
bad about himself. If he sometimes tells of his calm in the thick of 
action, incomparably more often he mentions a racing heartbeat, an 
outpouring of sweat, and the nausea of fear gripping at his throat. 
He will credit himself with a sound tactical maneuver, inveigh 
against himself for an imprudent one. Never after describing his 
exultation on the occasions of his first engagement with the enemy 
and of his first victory over him does he record his heroism with 
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the faintest suggestion of heroics. His survival he attributes to 
the smiles of fortune, and he modestly refers to Max Guedj as the 
French Air Force’s greatest World War II hero. 

Without his saying so in so many words Clostermann did enjoy 
aerial combat. In fact, he appears at times to have found it breath- 
lessly exciting. In the air he never ran from a fight, however nu- 
merous the attackers; on the ground he invariably felt balked to 
learn that he had not been listed for what promised to be a chal- 
lenging mission. To a degree one can sense in him a Fabrice del 
Dongo or an Alban de Bricoule, a youthful adventurer eager to rise 
to the occasion, to meet the supreme test, to measure his strength 
when brought face to face with danger and death. And not until the 
closing months of hostilities, when the concentration of German 
flak had been so increased as to nullify the factors of human skill 
and courage, did he grouse about the endless grind of fighting. 
This master of aerial tactics loved to match wits with the enemy, 
was quick to diagnose his blunders, and after outmaneuvering him, 
to swoop in for the kill. 

For Clostermann planes are obsessively fascinating. He takes 
an even livelier interest in them than is indigenous to the species. 
Usually he dwells briefly on their distinguishing characteristics, 
gives revealing sidelights on their performance under battle con- 
ditions. From time to time, however, a page begins to take on the 
aspect of a manual on planes or on flight. He recognizes in a flash 
the make of the German plane attacking his own and is not infre- 
quently awed by its symmetric beauty. About his craft, faithful 
ally in his daily gambles with death, he speaks most lovingly. Wit- 
ness this sad parting on the eve of Clostermann’s demobilization: 


Pour aller au Quartier Général de Schleswig, j’ai voulu 
prendre le “Grand Charles.” Et, au retour, je suis monté 
avec lui trés haut dans le ciel d’été sans nuages, car ce 
n’était que 1a que je pouvais lui dire adieu. 

Ensemble nous avons fusé une derniére fois, droit 
vers le soleil. Nous avons fait un looping — deux, peut- 
étre — quelques tonneaux bien lents, fignolés, amoureux, 
pour que je puisse emporter dans les doigts la vibration 
de ses ailes obéissantes et souples. 

Et, j’ai pleuré, dans son cockpit étroit - comme jamais 
plus de ma vie je ne pleurerai -- quand j’ai senti le ciment 
de la piste effleurer ses roues, et que d’un grand geste du 
poignet, je l’ai assis au sol comme une fleur que l’on 
coupe... 

Comme toujours j’ai soigneusement dégorgé son mo- 
teur, j’ai retiré un a un tous les contacts, éteint les 
voyants, enlevé les bretelles, les fils qui me rattachaient 
a lui comme un enfant 4 sa mére. Et quand mes pilotes 
et mes mécaniciens qui m’attendaient on vu ma téte basse 
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et mes épaules secouées par les sanglots, ils ont com- 
° ° . . . 3 
pris, et sont repartis sileneieux vers le dispersal. 


Like the infantryman who views the war that he is fighting 
within the narrow limits of the terrain to be taken, by and large 
Clostermann sees his in the context of the mission at hand: its 
relative importance, its dangers, and its lessons. Now and then, 
nevertheless, he will extend his gaze to embrace the over-all stra- 
tegic picture, as when he writes of the Normandy landings, the 
Rundstedt offensive, and the Remagen bridgehead. Yet the princi- 
pal concern is with the scope and nature of the involvement of 
aerial forces in these battles. His remarks on Luftwaffe pilots and 
techniques are as illuminating as they are apposite, and he is in- 
tent upon disabusing his readers as to the validity of statistics 
published by public-opinion conscious Allied press services in the 
wake of great aerial engagements. He does not, as Saint Exupéry 
did, search out the moral significance of his participation, merely 
resting content in the knowledge that he was doing the right thing 
at the right time. Having witnessed, like few have, human capacity 
for self-annihilation, was Clostermann, therefore, to feel that man 
had at last been rendered wise as to his unwisdom? Alas, this 
moving conclusion to Le Grand Cirque would seem to bear out the 
contrary: 


Le Grand Cirque est parti. 

Le public a été satisfait. Le programme était assez 
chargé, les acteurs pas trop mauvais, et les lions ont 
mangé le dompteur. 

On en reparlera en famille quelques jours encore. Et 
méme quand tout sera oublié — la fanfare, le feu d’artifice 
et les beaux uniformes—sur la place du village sub- 
sistera encore l’auréole de sciure de la piste et les trous 
des piquets. 

La pluie et l’oubli en effaceront vite les traces. * 


One is left with the impression that this French fighter pilot 
regards his German counterparts less as enemies in the usual 
sense than as adversaries ina deadly game, all of whom deserve 
respect by the very fact of their willingness to play at it, adversa- 
ries, furthermore, to whom esteem is due proportionally with the 
degree of demonstrated valor. In referring to them he employs no 
epithet more abusive than the universal “Boche,” and that without 
apparent emotion. There is, it is evident, nothing very exceptional 
about such an attitude of mind. Clostermann, speaking for himself 
and for his mates, was, however, to sum it up exceptionally neatly 
when, toward the war’s end, he learned of the death of the: Luft- 
waffe’s greatest hero, the twenty-two year old Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walter Novotny. In a passage deploring the inhumanity of some of 


the duties a fighting airman is called upon to perform he then 
wrote: 
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Notre revanche, aujourd’hui, c’est de saluer un ennemi 
brave qui vient de mourir, de proclamer que Novotny nous 
appartient, qu’il fait partie de notre sphére ot nous n’ad- 
mettons ni les idéologies, ni les haines ni les frontiéres. 
Cette camaraderie-la n’a rien 4 voir avec le patriotisme, 
la démocratie, le nazisme ou l’humanité. Tous ces gar- 
gons, ce soir, le comprennent d’instinct. Et s’il en est 
qui haussent les €paules, c’est qu’ils ne peuvent pas sa- 
voir — ils ne sont pas pilotes de chasse. ° 


In sharp contrast with such nobility of sentiment are the author’s 
unmincing pronouncements in scattered passages of Feux du ciel 
on Wehrmacht and SS atrocities in wartime. As might be expected, 
the reader would look in vain for any literary play with patriotics. 
It is readily discernible that Clostermann believes only in a patri- 
otism articulated in action, for he relies upon words just long 
enough to pay warm tribute to the patriotism and deeds of his fel- 
low French airman or to vent in caustic language his feelings with 
respect to those apathetic Frenchmen who make light of their fly- 
ing compatriots’ sacrifices. His castigation of them, little need to 
add, implies the bitterness of his sentiments on the wartime con- 
duct of the Baudrillarts, the Bonnards, and the Chardonnes. In 
connection with the foregoing it should perhaps be pointed out that 
upon being grounded on account of combat fatigue, in July 1944 
Clostermann had been assigned to the French Air Ministry in 
Paris, but feeling estranged in a headquarters atmosphere, with its 
sedentary combatants and its bureaucratic zealotry, he effected a 
return to active operations in December. 

Le Grand Cirque sheds little light on the off-duty lives of 
R.A.F. pilots. The uninitiated reader will learn — but will almost 
have to read between the lines to do so — that these airmen ordina- 
rily kill time pipe-smoking, listening to the radio, playing cards, 
and drinking at the mess bar; that, too, a unit’s morale can always 
be accurately gauged by the volume of noise generated and drink 
consumed there. They are given to levity and buffoonery, and in- 
clined rather often to seek reprieve from vocational tension in the 
arms of the fair sex or in hard drinking at the nearest Red Lion or 
Black Horse. Clostermann himself appears to have been immune 
to the charms of village queens and of Piccadilly’s temptresses 
alike. The favorite recreation of this young hero, who strikes one 
as being in some ways mature far beyond his years, seems to have 
been talking shop—planes, armaments, tactics, and combat ex- 
periences. 

Since 1946 the author has been mining numberless official Al- 
lied military documents together with works privately published in 
Europe and America in the preparation of his military history. 
The substance of the nine vécits that make up his Feux du ciel, I 
have intimated, has been drawn from this mass. Actuated by the 
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will to win over self and by an inflexible sense of duty, the book’s 
heroes, French, American, Canadian, Polish, German, and Japa- 
nese aviators, carry on in the face of ridiculous odds. What we 
really have is a tour d’horizon of human bravery. Whereas such 
conspicuous personalities as Beurling and Guedj are shown fight- 
ing lionheartedly, the emphasis is not on glorification, for it is 
clearly brought out that, infinitely more than the sensational feats 
of arms of some, it is the valor and dedication of the many, irre- 
spective of their national origin and the causes for which they 
fought, that should compel our attention. Constructing an incidental 
case from examples of virtual miracles accomplished by greatly 
outnumbered Allied aviators in the war’s early years, Closter- 
mann, without going into the question at length or in depth, acidly 
criticizes the Armistice-induced neutralization of French naval 
and air forces. The author’s talent for vivid description, for sus- 
taining a narrative, again impresses. And he cannot be said to 
have laid on the colors too thickly, ever a pitfall in this type of 
writing. For all that, the emotional impact of the true episodes 
recounted by him — true except for the words and reactions that he 
has had to lend to historically identifiable men, in most cases en 
route to flaming deaths — is slight. He is, to be sure, extraordina- 
rily conversant with that whereof he writes, yet the reader cannot 
help but be prejudicially aware of the synthetic aspect of the 
method. 

Somewhat summarily, Clostermann’s is, then, the story of a 
boy who fought a man’s war superlatively and portrayed it ably. 
He has not written deathless literature, andas a writer he cannot 
nearly be raised to the plane occupied by the Malraux and Monther- 
lants whose books his Grand Cirque easily outsold. But his subject 
was the realization of the human spirit in the most defying cir- 
cumstances imaginable, and he brought to it a verve, candidness, 
integrity, and an untutored artistry which coalesced to do it justice 
and himself honor. Would it be fair to ask for more? 


1. See Jean-Pierre Dalmont’s article “L’Edition francaise et le suc- 
cés,” in Revue de la Pensée Francaise, janvier 1954, pp. 29-33, and the 
statistical table “Les Plus Forts Tirages de 1’édition francaise depuis 
dix ans” in Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 7 avril 1955, pp. 1,4. 

2. Cf.: “Et c’est l’avion qui m’alimente.... Allaité par lavion lui- 
méme, j’éprouve une sorte de tendresse filiale. Une sorte de tendresse 
de nourrisson” (Saint Exupéry, Pilote de guerre, Editions de la Maison 
Frangaise, N. Y., 1942, p. 45). 

3. Pierre Clostermann, Le Grand Cirque, Flammarion, Paris, 1948, 
pp. 265-66. 

4. Ibid., pp. 266-67. 

5. Ibid., pp. 214. 


TWO VIEWS OF A RENAISSANCE TYRANT 
Guido A. Guarino 


Rutgers University 


In 1316 Castruccio Castracani became captain of Lucca. Four 
years later he was the undisputed tyrant of that city, and was rec- 
ognized by Frederick the Fair. In the few remaining years of his 
life he greatly enlarged his dominions, defeated the Florentines, 
and became a legendary figure in Italy. Today we have two excel- 
lent works on Castruccio, one by Niccol6 Machiavelli, and the other 
by Niccol6 Tegrimi.’ Machiavelli’s work is a highly imaginative 
and fictionalized account of the Duke’s life; Tegrimi’s, on the other 
hand, is a brilliant factual biography of the tyrant. Tegrimi, mem- 
ber of a noble family of Lucca, was a humanist who often served 
his city in various capacities. In 1494, while ambassador to 
Ludovico il Moro, he wrote his biography of Castruccio Castracani. 
While Machiavelli’s work on Castruccio is well known, Tegrimi’s 
fine biography has been unexplainably neglected by most critics of 
that period. Burckhardt, Geiger, Rossi and others do not even 
mention Tegrimi. Fueter, however, devotes a few lines to him, in 
which he praises him highly.’ 

In his Vita di Castruccio Castracani, Machiavelli has given us 
the best and most interesting example of fictionalized biography of 
the Renaissance. He has amalgamated facts and fancy with such 
skill that the figure of the ruler of Lucca is a thoroughly believable 
one, even though fictitious. Very little is seen of the real Castruc- 
cio in this work, for to the historical facts of his life Machiavelli 
added episodes taken from Diodorus Siculus and Diogenes Laertius 
and some that he himself invented. Why did Machiavelli give a 
fictitious account of Castruccio’s life? Certainly not through igno- 
rance of the facts. In his history of Florence he gives the true 
version of many events which were distorted in the biography. 
Moreover, Castruccio was a well known figure, and Tegrimi had 
already written his biography. At the beginning of his work, 
Machiavelli refers as follows to Castruccio’s life: “La quale mi® 
parso ridurre alla memoria delli uomini, parendomi avere trovato 
in essa molte cose, e quanto alla virtti e quanto alla fortuna, di 
grandissimo esemplo.”° This statement shows the real purpose of 
the biography. Machiavelli is giving an example not so much of 
virtue and fortune as of his theoretical prince. In Il Principe he 
had discussed how new states were gained and maintained, and in 
Castruccio he discovered the perfect application, requiring only a 
few touches to fit all his theories. Castruccio had in fact risen 
from private citizen toruler of a state which he not only maintained 
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throughout his life, but greatly enlarged. The fact that Machiavelli 
changed historical facts to make Castruccio a perfect illustration 
of his theories should not be surprising, for he did the same fre- 
quently inhis Discorsi and in his Storie Fiorentine, using examples 
from ancient history, mainly Livy, to prove his theoretical asser- 
tions. However, he never shrank from changing the statements of 
this historianto serve his own purposes. In the same way Castruc- 
cio was transformed into Machiavelli’s ideal prince. 

Tegrimi’s purpose was quite different. He wanted to present a 
factual and objective portrait of the ruler of Lucca. While Machia- 
vellitransformed Castruccio into his ideal prince, Tegrimi depicted 
the tyrant whom he abhorred because of his own republican convic- 
tions, and whose forceful personality fascinated him. However, 
Tegrimi is not swayed by his hatred of tyranny into presenting a 
one-sided figure. On the contrary, Castruccio appears as he was 
with all his characteristics, good and bad alike. Tegrimi’s senti- 
ments are shown only by the cold, merciless manner in which he 
brings each of the tyrant’s acts into its proper perspective. Thus 
this biography is not only the portrait of a man, but a critical study 
of the ways of tyranny. Strangely enough, this biography of a 
tyrant is dedicated to Ludovico il Moro, who is asked by the author 
to help Lucca preserve its freedom. 

The fictional aspect of Machiavelli’s biography is brought out 
at the very beginning. A widow, who lived with her brother Antonio 
Castracani, a priest, went out one morning for a walk in her vine- 
yard. Hearing a noise, she investigated and found a child abandoned 
among the plants. She and her brother decided to adopt him, and 
called him Castruccio. One could hardly think of a more fanciful 
way to bring a future prince into the world. Castruccio’s real in- 
troduction to life was not nearly so romantic. His father was a 
member of the noble Antelminelli family of Lucca, as Tegrimi 
points out. Why did Machiavelli change a fact that is really unim- 
portant? Fueter states that this was done because the author 
wanted to show that his prince had to rise from the people and 
achieve power through his own efforts.’ This seems to be the cor- 
rect reason. Exemplarism often turns to exaggeration to produce 
the desired effect. The fact that a nobleman becomes ruler of his 
city is not too surprising; but for a man to start his career as a 
foundling and end it as a powerful monarch is a striking thing in- 
deed. Therefore, Machiavelli made Castruccio begin his life under 
the worst possible conditions. 

Tegrimi’s work begins with an historical note rather than a 
fanciful one. The author gives a brief account of Castruccio’s an- 
cestors and the internal wars which forced his father to go into 
exile. He tells how Castruccio fled his native city and made his 
way to England where he had some relatives. After serving in the 
French army he was able to return to Lucca. Once there he did 
not hesitate to hand over treacherously his city to Uguccione da 
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Pisa who sacked it. A short time later, Castruccio became ruler 
of Lucca. Machiavelli’s account of Castruccio’s early life is 
amusing but not historical. He shows him valiantly struggling 
against his guardian’s attempts to make a priest of him. When a 
powerful military leader of the Guinigi family offers him a place 
in his household, Castruccio immediately abandons his guardian. 
The terms in which the offer is made are very characteristic of 
Machiavelli’s way of thought: “E un giorno, chiamatolo, il dimandd 
dove piu volentieri starebbe: o in casa d’uno gentile uomo che gli 
insegnasse cavalcare e trattare armi, o in casa di uno prete dove 
non si udisse mai altro che uffizi e messe.”* While with Guinigi, 
Castruccio soon showed that he excelled in all things and became 
famous. At Guinigi’s death he cast his lot with Ugoccione da Pisa 
who was enabled by him to take over Lucca. Later Castruccio 
wrested the city from Ugoccione’s power. 

Thus both authors reach the salient point of Castruccio’s ca- 
reer. Machiavelli has shown how an intelligent and resourceful 
man can become ruler of a state and how a state is formed. Te- 
grimi has portrayed the rise to power of a tyrant. The former has 
nothing but praise for his Prince. The latter shows a more ob- 
jective attitude. Machiavelli’s hero has shown all the qualities a 
successful prince should have and therefore must be praised. 
Tegrimi, however, is fascinated by Castruccio’s powerful person- 
ality, but this does not blind him to the methods he used or the dis- 
astrous consequences of his rule. He is willing to laud his good 
qualities and his success, but never forgets to mention the evils 
caused by him. He describes Castruccio’s personal triumphs, but 
also speaks of how Lucca suffered as a result of his victories. In 
the tyrant’s reprisals against those who had opposed him or who 
might be dangerous in the future, Machiavelli sees nothing but an 
example of how a ruler should deal with his enemies, an art which 
he discusses often in his works. Tegrimi, on the other hand, sees 
the ruin of his city and the loss of the liberty and dignity of man. 
He also stresses the fact that many innocent men lost their lives 
and property because of Castruccio’s ambition. The two author’s 
descriptions of this phase of Castruccio’s methods are indicative 
of their outlook. Machiavelli’s words could be incorporated into 
his Jl Principeamong the other examples of how to maintaina state: 
“Liberato dunque Castruccio dalla guerra, per non incorrere pil 
ne’ pericoli che era incorso prima, sotto vari colori e cagioni 
spense tutti quegli in Lucca che potessero per ambizione aspirare 
al principato; né perdond ad alcuno, privandogli della patria e della 
roba e, quegli che poteva avere nelle mani, della vita, affermando 
avere conosciuto per esperienza niuno di quegli potergli essere 
fedele. E per pid sicurta fondd una fortezza in Lucca, e si servi 
della materia delle torre di coloro ch’egliaveva cacciati e morti.”° 
Machiavelli describes Castruccio’s ruthless methods in a very 
matter of fact tone, taking them in his stride as a perfectly legiti- 
mate way of consolidating one’s rule. Tegrimi manages to show 
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this savagery and manifests his shock and horror. He, too, draws 
a lesson from Castruccio’s actions; but it differs sharply from 
Machiavelli’s. He sees the road to slavery, not the way to power. 
While Machiavelli focused his attention on the prince, Tegrimi saw 
the people. He analyzed Castruccio’s ascent to the throne, and 
pointed out to the people how such usurpations of power could be 
avoided: “Discant qui Reipublicae praesunt, & qui libertatis vero 
desiderio, & Patriae charitate tenentur, Lucensium exemplo, quan- 
tum in Civitatibus, quae libero jure vivere cupiunt, discordia, & 
partium execrabilis affectus, detrimenti, periculorumque affer- 
ant... Haec Castruccium Castracanum belli terrorem Civitatis 
tyrannum effecit... .”"’ Tegrimi’s love of freedom is evident 
throughout his work. Machiavelli admires Castruccio aS an ex- 
ample of his “Prince”; Tegrimi decries the people’s loss of liberty. 
In his description of the Republic of Lucca at the time he wrote, he 
leaves no doubt as to the type of government he preferred: “Unum 
Reipublicae corpus, una omnium civium voluntas, unus animus, una 
mens, omnes Principes nemo Dominus, omnes mancipia, nemo 
servus vera libertate fruuntur; & vera meminisse praesentium 
comparatione juvat. *® There are many other clear and concise as- 
sertions of Tegrimi’s political convictions. Yet an historian of 
Fueter’s stature asserts that while Tegrimi had republican senti- 
ments, he could not, as a matter of course, openly express them.® 
It seems impossible to express these sentiments in a clearer or 
more open fashion than Tegrimi did. 

Machiavelli always showed great interest in the art of waging 
war. It is natural, then, that in writing the biography of a man who 
was above all an able military leader, he should take the oppor- 
tunity to illustrate many of his theories. However, here again he 
rejects facts and resorts to his imagination. He does not mention 
some important battles that Castruccio won, while making him the 
hero of some that never occurred. In these he deals at length with 
Castruccio’s, or rather with hisown tactics. Machiavelli’s theories 
on warfare may all be reduced to one basic precept: imitation of 
the Romans. The Romans had been eminently successful as sol- 
diers. Therefore, by imitating their tactics one was bound to 
achieve the same results, This attitude and dependence on antiquity 
for models of perfection very often lead Machiavelli into disre- 
garding the fact that conditions change. He does not recognize, or 
refuses to recognize, the changes in military tactics brought about 
by the development of new weapons. He refutes as follows the 
argument that conditions change: “...perché se noi veggiamo che 
una minima parte del modo dello armare antico che si usa oggi, 
che é€ la picca, e una minima parte di quegli ordini che sono i 
battaglioni de’ Svizzeri ci fanno tanto bene e porgono agli eserciti 
nostri tanta fortezza, perché non abbiamo noi a credere che l’altre 
armie glialtri ordini che sisono lasciati sieno utili?”*° Firearms 
are useless except to frighten villagers, and artillery has not 
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changed the conditions of warfare: “Tanto che io vi conchiudo 
questo: che Vartiglierie secondo l’opinione mia non impediscono 
che non si possano usare gli antichi modi e mostrare l’antica 
virti.”** Machiavelli devotes a good deal of space to military 
matters. Tegrimi deals with them briefly but with perspicacity. 
He speaks of Castruccio’s military tactics, and how he always kept 
his armies under control. He stresses the fact that Castruccio 
preferred to recruit his armies among his citizens, rather than 
use mercenaries, and describes how he had organized the city so 
that he could raise an army at an hour’s notice. Knowing Machia- 
velli’s ideas on this subject, it is surprising that in his biography 
of Castruccio he does not give any importance to this citizen army. 

While Machiavelli is interested mainly in his theories and his 
prince, Tegrimi turns his eyes on the people. In dealing with war- 
fare, Machiavelli sees an able condottiere using the skills he had 
acquired, while Tegrimi is concerned with the effects of war on 
innocent people. Tegrimi’s best page on this subject is the one in 
which he describes the siege of Florence. He very effectively re- 
produces the atmosphere of terror which reigned in that city, with 
the Florentines entrenched within the walls and trembling at the 
very mention of Castruccio’s name. The reader can feel the in- 
cubus which hovered over the city of Florence. Castruccio towers 
above all this majestically surveying his prey and doing everything 
in his power to irk the defenders. Tegrimi’s concern for the suf- 
fering and hardships which innocent people had to endure because 
of Castruccio’s ruthless ambition is also shown elsewhere. Im- 
mediately after describing Castruccio’s personal triumph when he 
became ruler of Lucca, he speaks of how Lucca suffered as a re- 
sult of his victory. He states that three hundred families had to 
flee Lucca with all their followers. A large number of artisans 
left the city rather than submit to Castruccio. Thus the silk in- 
dustry, which had been monopolized by Lucca, was taken to other 
cities in Italy, France and England. 

Although both Machiavelli and Tegrimi show great skill in 
character portrayal, the methods they use differ greatly. Machia- 
velli devotes a special section at the end of the biography to the 
hero’s character. Tegrimi prefers to let Castruccio’s personality 
and character emerge slowly from the whole work. At the end of 
his biography, Machiavelli effectively includes a number of sayings 
attributed to Castruccio to show various sides of the ruler’s char- 
acter. In reality these sayings were never uttered by Castruccio, 
but are taken from Diogenes Laertius. He makes use of facts, 
fiction and parts of other works with great skill. The result is a 
completely original and artistic portrayal of the hero. He is not 
the real Castruccio but Machiavelli’s ideal prince. He is a strong, 
brilliant soldier andruler who relies on nothing but his own “virtu.” 
Ruthless with his enemies whenever the safety of the state is con- 
cerned, he is kind and affable with his friends. Sly and treacherous 
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in matters of state, he shows himself grateful to his protector and 
faithful to the trust placed in him. Like Castiglione’s ideal gentle- 
man, he is at home at the court a3 well as on the battlefield. Above 
all, he is not the tyrant that appears in Niccolo Tegrimi’s biography 
of Castruccio, but a well liked prince whose memory is honored. 

Tegrimi’s portrait of Castruccio is a complete and excellent 
one. It is not limited to the tyrant, but includes the man and his 
personal life, giving many intimate details. The tyrant who ruth- 
lessly held sway over his people is also shown as a lover of music 
and a most affectionate father. The soldier who had little know- 
ledge of letters is also presented as a man who took delight in 
listening to the discussions of learned men at his court. The bitter 
adversary of the pope, whose thirst for power did not allow him to 
hesitate before committing any crime, also appears particularly 
devoted to certain saints. Nothing essential to the portrait of the 
tyrant and the man is left out. But Castruccio’s desire for power 
and fame overshadows everything else. It is the basic motive for 
his actions. He built castles, roads and churches so that his name 
might be preserved for posterity. He considered himself a second 
Caesar, and Tegrimi shows how vain the tyrant was ina magnifi- 
cent description of Castruccio’s triumphal procession in imitation 
of the Romans. 

Thus in these two works a fascinating tyrant of the Renaissance 
appears as two completely different persons, as he must have ap- 
peared to his contemporaries depending on their points of view. 
Machiavelli, disregarding reality, transfigured Castruccio into his 
ideal prince, and his imaginary Castruccio is the creation of a true 
artist. Tegrimi, a more sober biographer, has given, on the other 
hand, a strictly factual account of the ruler of Lucca. While ad- 
miring the very qualities that Machiavelli admired, he could not 
forget how they had been put to use. His work is a dispassionate 
analysis of the ways of tyranny. 
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THE NOBLE AND THE COMIC IN CORNEILLE’S LA VEUVE 
Lawrence E. Harvey 


Dartmouth College 


Louis Rivaille, in his study of the comic in Corneille’s first six 
plays, rejects the traditional view which held that the comedies 
were not funny and could at best evoke no more than a smile from 
the audience.’ Relying chiefly on a passage from the Excusatio, he 
begins by seeking to establish the playwright’s intentions and 
comes to the conclusion that Corneille desired to elicit outright 
laughter from his audience.” He then examines the plays them- 
selves and analyzes the various types of comic that probably pro- 
duced such a response from contemporary spectators. In his 
treatment of the full-blown comic, Rivaille is interesting and in- 
formative. However, the impression remains that another sort of 
comic, a discrete, smile-provoking kind of humor permeates Cor- 
neille’s early comedies. Gustave Lanson signaled it, no doubt in 
too exclusive a manner, when he wrote: “Il est bien vrai qu’il n’y 
a guére de comique dans cette comédie.... Les traits les plus 
forts ...ne vont qu’a faire sourire: jamais le franc rire n’éclate.”° 
And again: “Corneille met le plaisir non dans le rire ni dans les 
larmes.... Il passe entre le tragique et le comique, prenant ce 
qu’il y a de moins violent dans 1’un et dans l’autre, des demi-sen- 
timents, des gotits modérés, des bassesses 4 peine plaisantes, des 
traits familiers plut6t que ridicules....”* Corneille himself, 
while referring to le vive, describes a situation that seems more 
likely to cause le sourire or at least a more attenuated form of 
comic than that of the traditional farce: “La nouveauté de ce genre 
de comédie, dont il n’y a point d’exemple en aucune langue, et le 
style naif qui faisoit une peinture de la conversation des honnétes 
gens.... Onn’avoit jamais vu jusque-la que la comédie fit rire 
sans personnages ridicules, tels que les valets bouffons, les para- 
sites, les capitans, les docteurs, etc.”° The purpose of this paper 
is to point out a technique that, by its very nature, tends to create 
a moderate form of the comic. While this technique exists in Mé- 
lite and Clitandre, it is not as fully utilized nor as clearly defined 
as in La Veuve, which for this reason will form the basis of the 
present study. 

Clitandre and, to a lesser extent, Mélite are plays in which the 
characters have a tendency to incarnate ideas or attitudes. Eraste 
represents an excess of the senses during most of the latter com- 
edy, which means that he plays the role of the “villain.” Pymante 
fulfills a similar function in Clitandre. It is true that Dorise, for 
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example, stands for both an excess of the senses and for control 
by reason. However, the balance shifts completely to the senses 
at the beginning of the play and to the opposite extreme after the 
encounter of Dorise with Pymante. She is evil and good succes- 
sively. In spite of her relatively more complex make-up, at any 
given moment of the play she represents an extreme and hence in- 
clines toward the incarnation of an attitude. The same thing holds 
for other characters like Caliste, Clitandre, and King Alcandre. 
The duality of their natures separates into chronological unities: 
domination by the senses followed by rational self-control. Such 
extremes of guilt and innocence naturally emphasize the moral and 
the didactic. 

In La Veuve Corneille handles characterization in a different 
way. The extremes occur rarely. They represent the exceptions 
whereas in Clitandre they are the rule. Only Alcidon and the Nour- 
rice are so completely on the side of illusion and the senses that 
they tend to become monolithic or stock characters. Clarice is a 
nearly perfect balance of reason and the senses all the way through 
the play. Doris, Philiste, Célidan, and Chrysante combine admir- 
able qualities with defects, and the combination is not chronologi- 
cal but simultaneous and constant. This complication precludes 
the possibility of true “concept-characters,” and didacticism gives 
way to an art primarily concerned with entertaining. 

Philiste is not only the noble and likeable hero of La Veuve; he 
is at the same time a comic character. On various occasions he 
fails to exercise complete rational self-control and allows his 
passions to guide his conduct. His desires lead him to eavesdrop 
on the conversation of Clarice and the Nourrice: “Je ne sais quelle 
humeur curieuse m’emporte...” (II. i. 447 var.). The 1682 variant 
of this line makes the sense origin of the curiosity even more ap- 
parent: “Une humeur curieuse avec chaleur m’emporte....” 
Later, when with Chrysante, he lets his anger burst forth and gives 
Géron a beating with the flat of a sword. His violence is obvious 
from the following words to his mother: “Votre aveu ne m’im- 
porte; /C’est un fou, me voyant, s’il ne gagne la porte” (III. vii. 
1051). Still later he cuts off the conversation and orders Lycas to 
carry a warning message to Florange: “Marche, mais prompte- 
ment” (III. vii. 1085). Haste, as in Clitandre, is associated with 
the senses. Chrysante tries to calm her son in the following terms: 
“Souffrez que la raison régle votre courage” (III. vii. 1059). She 
refers to him as a “violent esprit” (III. vii. 1082 — editions of 1644- 
82) and as an “emporté” (III. vii. 1086 — editions of 1660-82). 

When he is with Clarice, on the other hand, Philiste epitomizes 
discretion and self-restraint. Clarice must make most of the ad- 
vances, and when she finally brings Philiste to the point of admit- 
ting his love, he escapes by resorting to a comically subtle dis- 
tinction between love and the effects of love (I. v. 371-72). Alone, 
she bewails her hero’s timidity: 
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Ah! que ne devient-il un peu plus téméraire? 

Que ne s’expose-t-il au hasard de me plaire? 

Amour, gagne a la fin ce respect ennuyeux, 

Et rends-le moins timide, ou l’6te de mes yeux. 
(I. vi. 389) 


Thus Philiste represents on the one hand an excess of the senses 
and on the other an excessive rational control. Both excesses de- 
part from the accepted norm of social behavior and alternate 
somewhat mechanically. They are heroic attitudes in commonplace 
situations and so are comically out of proportion. The comic is 
reinforced because the two opposite excesses exist in the same 
person and seem to form a rigid pattern. On the other hand, Phi- 
liste’s motives are so noble that he remains very likeable and 
never becomes ridiculous or farcical. In a sense Philiste is a hero 
without heroism. He either turns his heroic urge on himself in 
rational control or exercises it on the wrong persons as when he 
attacks Doraste, Polymas and Listor who are trying to help him. 
In Act IV, Scene 3 he is comic and heroic at the same time because 
he employs his will in one last effort at self-control instead of ex- 
teriorizing his valor on the villain who, unknown to him, stands in 
front of him and insults him. Philiste has the words and attitudes 
of a hero but not the hero’s acts. He protests this state of affairs 
to Clarice in a comically forlorn passage that ends: “Un coup si 
glorieux n’appartenoit qu’A moi” (V. vii. 1793). But the “coup” is 
denied him. The kidnappers escape without a trace, leaving the 
frustrated hero standing in the street bewailing his impotence. 
Thus Corneille achieves an attenuated comic by combining exag- 
geration or ignorance with nobility. 

Célidan balances Philiste. He starts as the well-intentioned 
dolt who is taken in by the clever shyster. In order to balance this 
comic beginning, Corneille grants him heroism. He, and not Phi- 
liste, performs the gallant rescue. In this way the two of them 
share the comic and the heroic, and neither is hero nor comic 
catchall. 

The character of Doris is-marked by a similar ambiguity. She 
stands for filial devotion, sacrifice of personal desires to an ideal 
of obedience. However, like her brother, she accepts too submis- 
sively the social restraints of her position. When Chrysante re- 
peatedly attempts to find out whether Doris has any personal feel- 
ings on the question of a future husband, the latter dodges the issue 
again and again (I. iii. 218-19 and 227) and finally takes refuge in 
complete acceptance of her mother’s wishes: “Madame, avisez-y: 
je vous remets le tout” (I. iii. 244). The excessive reticence of 
Doris before her mother’s overtures contrasts to her -lamentations 
at her slavish condition when she is alone. This opposition forms 
the basis of the comic side of Doris’ character. Chrysante gives 
her every chance to speak up and encourages her repeatedly. 
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Doris remains silent. Once again, rather than tell her brother that 
she does not love his friend, Alcidon, she pretends to accept him 
as a suitor, a solution which Philiste condemns severely later 
(III. vii. 1080; V. iv. 1695 var. and 1698 var.). The self-restraint 
of Doris appears comical, not only because it is excessive and un- 
necessary, but also because it is equated to some extent with ti- 
midity and weakness. At one point she says: “Je n’ose fuir mon 
mal, ni rechercher mon bien” (IV. ix. 1558). And again, in wel- 
coming Clarice into the family, she says timidly: 


Souffrez qu’en ce bonheur mon aise m’enhardisse 
A vous offrir, Madame, un fidéle service. 
(V. viii. 1863 var.) 


Chrysante shares her daughter’s double nature. She takes de- 
light in the use of trickery by Doris: 


Je meure, mon enfant, si tu n’es admirable! 

Et ta dextérité me semble incomparable: 

Tu mérites de vivre aprés un si bon tour. 
(III. iv. 987) 


Besides this complicity in deception, Chrysante is guilty of avarice 
(221-24; 282-84; 1060-63; 1548; etc.). This appears as the more 
obvious side of her character and might lead one to think that Cor- 
neille opposes the younger to the older generation. That this does 
not constitute the author’s central purpose is evident from the 
presence of another aspect in Chrysante’s make-up. Like the other 
ambiguous characters, she is neither all good nor all bad. She in- 
sists on respecting any affections that Doris may have acquired 
and will not force her to accept an unwanted suitor: 


Ne crains pas que je veuille user de ma puissance.... 
(I. iii. 166) 


Et puisqu’a mes désirs je te vois résolue.... 
8 iat vets bh 


Chrysante’s explanation of her own marriage in Scene 6 of Act V 
may seem extraneous. On the contrary it serves to explain her 
constant attitude all through the play. She lost the man she loved 
because her family had insufficient wealth to satisfy his family. 
This event illuminates her two main characteristics. She is deter- 
mined to give her daughter the wealth she lacked, not for itself, 
but because she believes that money guarantees love. She explains 
this to Philiste and reproaches him for trying to force a suitor on 
Doris: 


Le bien est en ce siécle une grande douceur: 
Etant riche, on est tout; ajoutez qu’elle-méme 
N’aime point Alcidon, et ne croit pas qu’il l’aime. 
Quoi! voulez-vous forcer son inclination? 

(II. vii. 1062) 
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Money and love are inseparable for Chrysante. For Philiste they 
must be disassociated if he is to win Clarice. This difference in 
perspective explains the antagonism that exists between mother 
and son. The technique of “false attribution” links money and love 
in Chrysante’s speech. She refers to the love of Célidan’s father 
for her and to Célidan’s love for her daughter as a financial inher- 
itance, “un droit successif de famille” (V. vi. 1759). She juxta- 
poses happiness and advantage in this marital business deal: 


Considérez, mon fils, quel heur, quel avantage, 
L’affaire qui se traite apporte 4 votre soeur. 
(III. vii. 1060) 


Thus Chrysante combines motherly affection and dedication with a 
distorted view of the importance of money and a resulting blind- 
ness toward her daughter. 

Such a union of the comic and the noble lies at the very heart of 
La Veuve. The extremes of farce and the simple characters of di- 
dactic comedy that tend to illustrate a single idea or attitude have 
given way to a middle range of personalities balanced between the 
ridiculous and the sympathique. Such an equilibrium may by its 
very nature evoke the “sourire” that Lanson felt to be more typical 
than “le franc rire” in the early comedies of Corneille. This new 
aesthetic of the comic may indeed constitute the “nouveauté” that 
Corneille proudly suggested was an original contribution without 
parallel in other languages, and as such provide a justification for 
his title as the father of French comedy. 


Les Débuts de P. Corneille, Paris, Boivin, 1936, pp. 191-93. 

Ibid., p. 193. 

Corneille, Paris, 1898, p. 54. 

Ibid., p. 143. 

Oeuvres de P. Corneille, ed. Charles Marty-Laveaux, Paris, 1862, 
1 138. All quotations of passages from La Veuve will be from this edi- 
tion and will represent the original version of the text unless otherwise 


indicated. 
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THE UNIQUE SCANDINAVIAN TRANSLATION OF 
BOETHIUS’ CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY 


James Gilmour 


Scarborough (England) 


One of the most significant books in the cultural history of 
Europe is the Consolation of Philosophy by Anicius Manlius 
Severinus Boethius. There are six complete translations into 
English before the end of the 16th century — those of King Alfred, 
Chaucer, Waltoun, Colville, and Queen Elizabeth; by the same date 
the work is also to be found translated into Dutch, Flemish, French 
(in at least seven different versions), German, Greek, Italian and 
Spanish. Furthermore an exceptionally large number of mediaeval 
manuscripts of the original work have survived. 

Yet this work, the significance of which is so clearly recog- 
nized throughout Western Europe generally, has only once been 
translated into any of the Scandinavian languages, and that transla- 
tion, made no earlier than the middle of the 18th century, is of no 
significance relative to Danish literature. 

The translation, entitled Philosophiens Trgst, was made by 
Peder Bering Gjgrup, and was published in Copenhagen in 1756. 
The number of copies printed is not known, but since the printing 
was at the author’s expense, it is not likely to have been large. 
There was no second edition. 

This translation is of interest for two reasons — the lateness of 
its date, and its nature. The Consolatio had been receiving atten- 
tion in Western centres of learning from the late 9th century. At 
that date the significance of the Consolatio was at its greatest, for 
it provided a logical exposition of the Platonic theory of the sum- 
mum bonum, and the influence of Plato was still paramount. Apart 
from Chalcidius’ translation and commentary of the greater part 
of the Timaeus there were also versions of the Meno and Phaedo, 
and these, together with the Consolatio, helped to render Platonism 
of supreme importance. A Commentary on the Consolatio appears 
to have been made in St. Gall as early as 870, and numerous other 
commentaries derive from the early decades of the following cen- 
tury." This popularity of the Consolatio seems to have lasted for 
over a century, but then, towards the middle of the 11th century, 
the philosophical climate began to change. 

Two factors were responsible for the change: Aristotle’s works 
were becoming increasingly known to Western scholars from Ara- 
bic sources, so that it was becoming possible to form some idea of 
Aristotle, not only as a logician but also as a philosopher, and, 
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possibly as a result, the logical method of Aristotle, already known 
to the West through the medium of Boethius’ translations, was 
being ruthlessly applied to the Platonic doctrines with disturbing 
effects. Berengar, Roscelin (and later Abelard) each played his 
part, so that by the early 12th century the unique position enjoyed 
by the Platonic doctrines (and by the Consolatio) was past. 

Whereas, therefore, when King Alfred sought to make available 
to his subjects the most important books of Western culture he 
was almost compelled to attempt a translation of Boethius, and 
whereas no work could have been more natural for Notker to uti- 
lise in the school of St. Gall, anyone approaching the world of 
learning from the outer fringe after the middle of the 12th century 
would not find the same pressing need to take note of the Consola- 
tio. But the earliest work of Scandinavian origin in any way con- 
cerned with philosophy or theology dates from the late 12th cen- 
tury. 

This work, the Hexaémerom of Anders Suneson (1167-1228), 
was ostensibly an account of the creation, though it actually aimed 
at giving a sub rosa presentation of the teachings of Peter the 
Lombard (d. 1160). By this time the Consolatio had lost its vital 
significance; it could henceforth only represent one view on a sub- 
ject on which controversy was possible. 

This Latin work was not followed by others of any similar type; 
in fact an examination of works in either Latin or Scandinavian in 
the four centuries which follow reveals a surprising poverty of 
writings concerned with philosophical speculation. Much of what 
does remain suggests that a great deal of interest remained in the 
pagan past — which men of the church such as Ari Porgilsson and 
Saxo Grammaticus had striven to record — and there is little rea- 
son to suppose that the spectacle of Boethius prostrated by Fate, 
or of the thought of a man who needed consolation and who found it 
in the talk of a woman, even were she the personification of Wis- 
dom, would be any more acceptable in the 14th century than in the 
9th. 

Danish literature, no less than the other literatures of Western 
Europe, was to feel in the 17th century the full impact of the en- 
thusiasm for the classics which captured the continent after the 
Renaissance. Everything of note written in Denmark in the 17th 
century was written in Latin, the only exceptions being works spe- 
cifically intended for children or the uneducated. For example 
Peter Jens Wandal’s Bibelkommentar paa Modersmaalet is self- 
consciously labelled de Eenfodige til gode. Most significant is the 
fact that the earliest grammar of the Danish language, dated 1688, 
was written in Latin. It was in fact not until after more than a 
century of complete predominance of Latin over the vernacular 
that any attempt was made to render the Consolatio in Scandinavia. 
It is possible that Gjgrup may have been stimulated into making 
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his translation by any one of the foreign renderings of the period. 
Thus an English translation (by William Causton) appeared in 1730, 
and Johnson was greatly interested in another projected version’: 
Italian translations were forthcoming from Alberto Fiorentino 
(published in Florence, 1735) and Benedetto Varchi (Venice, 1737); 
and a French version was published at the Hague in 1744; whilst in 
Germany were produced Funf Biicher vom Troste der Weisheit in 
Wiederwertigkeit, von F.R., Nurnberg 1717, and — perhaps of great- 
est relevance —a rendering by Johann Gottfried Richter, published 
in Leipzig in 1753. 

When at last a translation was effected into Danish it was fun- 
damentally unphilosophical. No attempt was made to preserve the 
distinctions of the technical philosophical vocabulary, and thus a 
considerable simplification is effected. Many of the illustrative 
images are omitted. The translation of the verse is uniformly low. 
In effect then the translator almost completely loses the spirit of 
his original. Most significant of all the author shows a profound 
disregard for all demonstrations of learning and all efforts to 
elucidate. Distinctions of the technical philosophical vocabulary 
are completely disregarded in the translation: for example forma, 
substantia and natura are inadequately distinguished. Forma is 
usually rendered Skikkelse (e.g., B. 340. 24,° G. 180. 1*; B. 340. 
38, G. 184. 23; B. 398. 8; G. 234. 8), but it is also frequently trans- 
lated by Beskaffenhed (e.g., B. 292.92, G. 143. 8; B. 386. 97; 
G. 227. 13). Substantia is generally rendered Vaesen (e.g., B. 292. 
94, G. 143. 8) but on occasion it is also translated by Beskaffenhed 
(e.g., B. 292. 102, G. 143. 24). Natura is several times rendered 
Kraft og Beskaffenhed (e.g., B. 398. 2, G. 235.3; B. 386.73, G. 225. 
29). Sometimes, however, Natuy is used in this sense (e.g., B. 292. 
97, G. 143. 16; B. 400. 8, G. 235. 12), and it sometimes occurs with 
Beskaffenhed dependent upon it (Sui natura B. 386. 45, i deres egen 
Naturs Beskaffenhed G. 224. 13). It may also, like substantia, be 
translated Vaesen (e.g., B. 384. 22, G. 210.18). Nor are these 
Danish words limited to the above Latin terms: for example 
Beskaffenhed represents qualitas, temperamentus :; pro animorum 
qualitate B. 348. 148, efter deres Sinds Beskaffenhed G. 191. 13; 
medicus....qui...modum temperamentumque dinoscit B. 346. 
116, da han veed at skignne om Maaden og Beskaffenhed G. 189. 12; 
insitis domesticisque probationibus explicabas B. 292. 99, be- 
viiste...med Grunde, som havde Sted inden i Tingenes indvortes 
Beskaffenhed G. 143. 18; (Mundus) non tamen tale est B. 400. 21, 
det er ikke derfor af den Beskaffenhed. 

Most significantly the concept of Divine simplicitas is repro- 
duced with great freedom of interpretation on Gjgrup’s part. It is 
rendered Enkelhed (e.g., B. 342. 72, G. 186. 29), and sometimes 
Hfyhed —ad diuinae praescientiae simplicitatem B. 382.7, Hpyhe- 
den af den guddommelige Forudvidenhed G. 222. 80, but frequently 
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it is paraphrased—e.g., simplicitas diuinae B. 292. 85, Guds en- 
kelte Vaesens G. 142. 16; ex providentiae simplicitate B. 340. 43, 
fra Guds hpyeste Forsyn G. 185. 2; in suae simplicitatis arce 
B. 340. 25, hgyeste Vaesen, som stedse forbliver selustaendigt og 
uforanderligt G. 184. 23; (braenotio est) summae scientiae nullis 
terminis inclusa simplicitas B. 396. 55, Forudvidenhed...besta- 
aer...t den hpyeste og npyagtigste Videnskab, som ikke ved 
Graendser er indsluttet G. 233. 24. 

The omission of images of the highly allusive original is quite 
a common phenomenon in many of the translations, but it is car- 
ried to great lengths by Gjgrup. He goes so far as to omit the 
image of the fountain of Providence: (ovdo)...qui de providentiae 
fonte descendens cuncta suis locis temporibusque disponit B. 368. 
56 ff. becomes merely (Ovden som) indretter alle Ting til sine 
Steder og Tider, da den har sin Oprindelse fra det guddommelige 
Forsyn G. 209. 1 ff. 

As in so many of the translations, the verses are a weak point. 
They are mostly little better than doggerel, and probably the worst 
is Bk. V, M. 4, where occurs the following piece of versified psy- 
chology: 


Naar Sindens Kraft da opvakt bliver 
Det strax en Sammenligning gigr 
Af de Begreb, som Sandsen giver 
Og den, det havde hos sig fgr.... 


“When the power of the mind is awakened it immediately makes a 
comparison between the ideas provided by the intellect and those 
which it previously held.” The original is not great poetry, but it 
is infinitely better than this. 

Not only does Gjgrup greatly simplify the matter of the text, but 
he goes out of his way to suggest that the original is as clear and 
simple as he has made it. He appears anxious to let the book speak 
for itself. He refuses to give lengthy notes, saying that those who 
wish for further information must seek it elsewhere: he has no 
wish at praale med laante Fjaedre (Fortale, p. 5). He is, in fact, 
almost churlish about the giving of notes—for example, of the 
Muses he writes: At disse Musae eve de 9 Gudiner, som Poeterne 
fingere at boe paa det Bierg Parnasso til at skrive Vers, er alt for 
vel bekiendt at melde videre derom (p. 2, note a). His account of 
the life of Boethius ends with the words Detie maa vaere nok om 
de fornemmeste Omstaendigheder af Boetii Leunet, hvilket Over- 
saetteren saa korteligen som mueligt, har sggt at samle af andre, 
som derom har skrevet. Boethius, Gjgrup considers, was too 
much influenced by Plato. De Steder, hvor saadant forekomme, 
kand de Laerde selv letteligen maerke, hvorfore jeg alleene har 
agtet det fornpdent for udstuderede ‘Laesere at anmaerke,...uden 
at give mig i en vidilpftig Betragtning derover, som for de Laerde 
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er unyttig, og for andre kiaedsommelig (Fortale, p. 3). The su- 
preme insult to his readers comes in the introduction to the fifth 
book, in which the concepts of God’s Providence and Man’s free- 
will are reconciled. Den Skarpsindighed, hvormed alt dette af- 
handles, he warns, udfordrer Laeserens nfyeste Agtsomhed. 

These observations provide a good indication as to the sort of 
reading public Gjgrup had in mind. The learned would have little 
time for it, the remainder would need to be warned to pay attention 
and would be easily tired by information. And whether their atten- 
tion could be held by the subject is an open question. Bolle Lux- 
dorph, to whom the translation was apparently dedicated in a hand- 
written poem prefixed to his presentation copy of the book, notes 
in his diary on the 7th January 1757 that the work kand passere for 
et Mesterstokke. However, as we have noted, there was never a 
second edition. 

It is to be hoped that Gjgrup acquired the philosophical attitude 
to honour and wealth which is advocated in the Consolatio, for his 
own career was quite without distinction. Born in 1730 in Gun- 
derup, where his father was priest, he had attended Aalborg School 
until the age of eighteen, and had then gone up to the University of 
Copenhagen. Here he took Holy Orders in 1753, and for the degree 
of Kandidat he published the translation with which we have been 
here concerned. Ten years later he published an original work 
which was intended as a supplement to the Boethius translation — 
Den Christelige Religions Trgst, tilligemed de beste Grunde for 
dens guddommelige Sandhed og Ypperlighed, sat imod Vantroens 
Mistrgst og forestillet i nogle Samtaler imellem Eusebiam og 
Libertinum, Sorge, 1766. Following the method of Wolf, he aimed 
at demonstrating that Christian faith was logically founded on 
Scripture and Reason, and that any belief in the essential irration- 
ality of Faith was fallacious. The work was financially a failure, 
and was never reprinted. 

At this time Gjgrup was employed as teacher to Grev Knut’s 
children and was also resident chaplain in Ystofte. In 1768 he be- 
came a Magister, and the years immediately following saw the 
production of many books, articles and translations which show a 
wide range of interests and testify to considerable industry. 

In 1783 he became a parish priest, and thereafter he appears to 
have published nothing further. He died in 1792, and is ignored by 
all but the most comprehensive histories of Danish literature. 


1. P. Courcelle, “Etude critique sur les commentaires de la Consola- 
tion de Boéce,” in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen- 
Age, 1939, p. 1 ff.; also H. Silvestre, “Le Commentaire inédit de Jean 
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Scot Erigéne au metre IX du Livre III du De Consolatione Philosophiae 
de Boéce,” in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, XLVII (1952), p. 44 ff.; 
R. B. C. Huygens, “Mittelalterliche Kommentare zum O qui perpetua,” 
in Sacris Erudiri, VI (1954), p. 373 ff.; and E. T. Silk, “Pseudo-Johannes 
Scottus, Adalbold of Utrecht, and the Early Commentaries on Boethius,” 
in Mediaeval & Renaissance Studies (Warburg Institute), III (1954). 

2. See Guy Bayley Dolson, “Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy in 
English Literature during the Eighteenth Century,” in The Classical 
Weekly, XV (No. 16, Feb. 27, 1922), 124-26; and note also Thraliana, ed. 
Katharine C. Balderston, 1951, I, 24, and II, 689; and my observations in 
Notes & Queries, Ser. II, No. 11 (November, 1955), cc. 488. 

3. I.e., Boethius’ Consolatio, Loeb edition by H. F. Stewart and E. K. 
Rand (1918), p. 340, line 24. 

4. Gjgrup’s text. 


FIVE MANUSCRIPT PGEMS OF PAUL VERLAINE 
Robert J. Niess 
University of Michigan 


In the collection of manuscripts held by the Houghton Library 
of Harvard University for Madame Raphaél Salem, there are five 
manuscript poems by Paul Verlaine. They are “Bibi-Purée,” now 
published in Dédicaces; “Chanson pour elle,” in Chansons pour 
elle; “A Félicien Champsaur,” in Invectives; “Deux Hypothéses,” 
now published as “Puero debetur reverentia” in Invectives; and 
“La Chanson du gas pas oseur,” which now appears under the title 
of “A la maniére de Paul Verlaine” in Parallélement. These man- 
uscripts were in the collection of Madame Salem’s father, the late 
Federico Gentili di Giuseppe, but I do not know the details of their 
purchase. It is with the kind permission of Madame Salem that I 
discuss them here. 

The first two of these manuscripts offer little interest; though 
both of them are signed, neither is dated and neither contains any 
variants from the text published in the Oeuvres poétiques com- 
plétes de Paul Verlaine.* The manuscript of the poem “A Félicien 
Champsaur” is dated “Hdpital Broussais, 13 Xbre 91,” and has a 
subtitle, “A propos d’un livre, ‘Invectives,’ que l’auteur fait.” It 
contains evidence of one variant from the text published in the 
Oeuvres poétiques complétes: the twelfth line of the poem appears 
in the latter as “A l’étrange société qui de nos tétes”” and the 
manuscript gives the same reading, but Verlaine originally wrote 
“A cette orde société qui de nos tétes.” He suppressed “cette 
orde,” replaced it with the commonplace “l’étrange,” but then, ap- 
parently in doubt as to his judgment, re-established the original 
reading in a note at the bottom of the page. 

The manuscript of “Deux Hypothéses” offers more interest. 
The manuscript appears in the Blaizot catalogue for March 12, 
1936, as no. 192, but I am not certain that it was at that sale that 
M. Gentili di Giuseppe acquired it. Dated “Mai, 1881,” but un- 
signed, the poem is accompanied by some sketches ridiculing the 
Third Republic and the French army (a soldier is seen fleeing, 
while the “fumées d’une bataille trés lointaine” drift in, accompa- 
nied by a dove, and another soldier remarks of a copy of Le Gil 
Blas; “pas assez cochon, décidément”). The manuscript bears 
the heading “R. F., Lycée du Marquis de Sade,” and in the upper 
right hand corner has the notation “Amour -- Res publica,” perhaps 
indicating that Verlaine originally intended this poem to figure in 
Amour. The title is given as “Deux Hypothéses” and the present 
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title, “Puero debetur reverentia,” appears only as a subtitle or 
epigraph (and is incomplete in the manuscript); the quotation from 
E. Deschamps which now accompanies the poem in the Oeuvres 
poétiques complétes is present, but the line from Balzac which 
figures in that edition is not quoted here. The manuscript contains 
only one variant from the published form and that one unimportant. 
The last line now is “La chose impure, faible et sale que l’on 
sait!”; in the manuscript it is “La chose impure, faible et vile que 
V’on sait!” 

The last manuscript of this little collection, “La Chanson du 
gas pas oseur,” has real importance, for it presents a very differ- 
ent poem from the well known anthology piece which now appears 
as “A la maniére de Paul Verlaine” in Parallélement. First pub- 
lished in Lutéce on May 24, 1885, it was evidently written some 
nine to ten years earlier than that, for though the poem itself is 
not dated, all the evidence indicates that Verlaine sent it from 
England on the back of a letter to Ernest Delahaye either in the 
fall of 1875 or the spring of 1876.° Like “Deux Hypothéses,” the 
poem was sold by Blaizot on March 12, 1936 (it bears the number 
187 in the Blaizot catalogue for that date), but again I do not know 
if it was then or later that M. Gentili di Giuseppe acquired the 
manuscript. The Blaizot catalogue, incidentally, incorrectly lists 
the letter and poem as addressed to Arthur Rimbaud; there is no 
doubt that Delahaye was the recipient. 

The manuscript poem, undated and signed only “P. V.,” is pre- 
ceded by this remark: “Les Coppées ont fait leur temps. ‘J’in- 
augure pour te plaire Une seconde maniére.’ Et voici le 1€! des 
Vieux-Verlaines.” Verlaine is referring to the series of “Vieux- 
Coppées” which he wrote in 1873-1874 and sent to Delahaye for 
publication in various reviews; they are now scattered in Paral- 
lélement, Jadis et naguére, Sagesse, Dédicaces and Invectives. 
Verlaine obviously intended to begin another series paralleling the 
“Vieux-Coppées,” but I have found no evidence that he wrote any 
other poems for it after this one. Nor have I discovered why Dela- 
haye did not publish this poem immediately, or almost immedi- 
ately, as he did the “Vieux-Coppées”; whether he lost the little 
manuscript and found it only much later or whether Verlaine in- 
structed him not to publish the poem, I do not know, but it is cer- 
tain that Verlaine completely rewrote the work before it appeared 
in Lutéce in 1885. 

This is how “A la maniére de Paul Verlaine” appears in the 
section “Lunes” of Pavallélement in the Oeuvres poétiques com- 
plétes; 

C’est a cause du Clair de la lune 
Que j’assume ce masque nocturne 
Et de Saturne penchant son urne 
Et de ces lunes J’une aprés 1’une. 
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Des Romances sans paroles ont, 

D’un accord discord ensemble et frais, 
Agacé ce coeur fadasse exprés, 

O le son, le frisson qu’elles ont! 


Il n’est pas que vous n’ayez fait grace 
A quelqu’un qui vous jetait l’offense: 
Or, moi, je pardonne a mon enfance 
Revenant fardée et non sans grace. 


Je pardonne 4 ce mensonge-1a 

En faveur en somme du plaisir 
Trés banal drélement qu’un loisir 
Douloureux un peu m’inocula.° 


The manuscript version is quite different and certainly inferior: 


Vieux-Verlaines 
I 
La Chanson du gas pas oseur 


O c’est a cause du clair de lune 
Et de Saturne penchant son urne 
Que j’assume ce masque nocturne 
Et de ces lunes l’une aprés l]’une! 


Les romances sans paroles ont 

D’un frisson brileur ensemble et frais 
Dévoré mon coeur fadasse exprés, 
Que les voix si mortes chanteront! 


J’ai frémi comme un archet frivole 
Sur la fibre pale qui détonne 

De cette fin de ce pale automne, 
J’ai frémi comme une aile qui vole! 


As-tu vu la lune, as-tu vu la 
Lune en cet aprés-midi galant, 
Enervant le paysage lent? 

Si tu ne l’as pas vu, la voila! 


The substitution of the preciously original “accord discord” for 
the less recherché “frisson braleur” gives the strophe a more au- 
thentic “Verlaine signature,” while the replacement of the flat and 
banal third strophe by the very attractive present reading, evoking 
the tone of the Fétes galantes, strengthens the whole poem. But it 
is in the last strophe that Verlaine’s real talent for emendation is 
demonstrated. Its first line in the original version is about as 
weak as any he wrote in his good years and the substitution of an 
entirely different concept and a far less mincing expression shows 
how critical Verlaine, whose whole tone and manner were designed 
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to make us think him an improviser, could be of his own produc- 
tions. The final line, so obviously “laché” as to be almost sense- 
less in the first version, opens a far broader horizon in the re- 
vised form and transforms the psychological meaning of the events 
of the past in a way that was to become familiar in the volumes 
that followed Verlaine’s conversion. However, what is perhaps 
most interesting is not a change at all, but the zetention in both 
versions of the significant and revealing phrase “mon coeur fa- 
dasse exprés.” Those who are critical of Verlaine the man, and 
their number is growing, will at least have to grant him a certain 
continuity in his frankness, for whatever that may be worth. 


1. Ed. Le Dantec, Paris, Gallimard (Pléiade), 1951. 

Zee ol. 

3. Le Dantec concludes from the fact that several manuscripts bear 
the notation “Amour — Res publica” that Verlaine planned to reserve a 
section of the volume for “l’écoulement de sa bile antirépublicaine et 
bigote” (p. 991). Verlaine apparently thought better of this, though, and 
only two poems of the collection, “Sonnet hérofque” and “Drapeau vrai,” 
show any sign of this mixture of what Le Dantec calls “bile” and “eau 
bénite.” 

4. The fragmentary letter which accompanied this poem indicates that 
Verlaine was at Andrews’s school at Stickney, Lincolnshire, when he 
wrote Delahaye, but was on the point of ending his stay there. He says 
that he has told his employers of his decision to leave and that he will 
bear a “testimonial magnifique” with him when he goes at the end of the 
month. This would seem to place the letter in March, 1876, for Verlaine 
left Andrews’s school on April 1, 1876. On the other hand, the letter also 
contains a reference to a comedy on which Verlaine is working (appar- 
ently with Ernest d’Hervilly) and other correspondence of his with Dela- 
haye and Emile Blémont in the fall of 1875 contains several mentions of 
a comedy, so that the letter may date from the fall of 1875. André Fon- 
taine, who published some lines of this letter in his Verlaine homme de 
lettres (Paris, Delagrave, 1937, p. 140), assigns it the date of November 
1, 1875, and he may be right, though this date does not take account of 
the fact that the letter shows that Verlaine has definitely decided to leave 
his teaching post at Stickney, something he had not done in the fall of 
1875. It is possible of course that whatever the date of the letter, the 
poem may have been written in the autumn of 1875 and sent to Delahaye 
at a different time, for the words “cette fin de ce pale automne,” if taken 
literally, would place its composition then. But these words cannot, nat- 
urally, be accepted as evidence of anything save that Verlaine was think- 
ing of a certain autumn day as he wrote them. 

5. Pp. 359-60. Le Dantec gives only one variant for this poem in the 
Oeuvres poétiques complétes. In the first line of the last strophe he 
notes that the 1885 reading (he is probably referring to the publication of 
the poem in Lutéce) was “Il pardonne...”, and adds “Coquille?” (p. 1042). 


HUMOR IN THE SHORT STORIES OF FERNANDEZ FLOREZ 
Frederick S. Stimson 


Northwestern University 


Wenceslao Fernandez Florez, called by one critic “the princi- 
pal humorist and satirist in Spain today,” has achieved distinction 
as a journalist, essayist, scenarist, and novelist. But his short 
stories — because of their great number and wide range of theme 
and treatment -- most clearly reveal his peculiar interpretation of 
humor, so highly acclaimed by Spanish critics. In these stories 
humor is more than the comic; “no hay nada mas serio que el 
humor.”” It is “una posicion ante la vida.”* 

Humor constitutes, however, only one of the many aspects of 
the burla. To mortal frustration— often an admirable condition, 
for from it, as the cliché goes, emerges art— we may react with 
the burla. As a general reaction, this mockery must necessarily 
possess countless such aspects, some of which Fernandez lists in 
El humor en la literatura espanola, his acceptance speech to the 
Royal Spanish Academy in 1945: 


En la burla hay varios matices, como en el arco iris. Hay 
el sarcasmo, de color mas sombrio, cuya risa es amarga 
y sale entre los dientes apretados; célera tan fuerte, que 
aun trae sabor a tal después del quimismo con que la 
transform6 el pensamiento. Hay la ironia, que tiene un 
ojo en serio y el otro en guinos, mientras espolea el en- 
jambre de sus avispas de oro. Y hay el humor. El tono 
mas suave del iris. Siempre un poco bondadoso, siempre 
un poco paternal. Sin acritud, porque comprende. Sin 
crueldad, porque uno de sus componentes es la ternura. 
Y si no es tierno ni es comprensivo, no es humor. * 


The burla thus covers a multitude of graces and sins. Accord- 
ingly, Fernandez’ stories range in theme from the heavy jest or 
burlesque to sarcasm and anger, even the macabre and brutal; 
irony pervades some, often in a setting of fantasy; the humorous 
are the stories of pathos and tenderness, occasionally fraught with 
a type of expressionism and surrealism. 

The comic in “Donde puede verse que, si todo esta mal, todo- 
esta bien” (Visiones de neurastenia, 1924), a story in dialogue form 
of a pyromaniac and an inefficient fire department, is so broad as 
to approximate slapstick. The deliberately overdrawn buffoonery 
of “Tribulaciones de un mal fisonomista” (La nube enjaulada, 1944) 
takes as its point of departure a man with a bad memory. 
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Sarcasm lies in the half-implied, half-expressed denunciation 
of an unsatisfactory politico-social situation wherein stark poverty 
flourishes and the class barrier is untraversable. This sarcastic 
burla is exemplified particularly well in the collection Tragedias 
de la vida vulgar (1922): “La limosna” tells of the unrequited love 
of a beggar for a wealthy girl; “El padre” concerns a middle-class 
father’s awe of wealth, an awe so overpowering that he is incapable 
of patching up the lovers’ pique between his daughter and her 
wealthy fiancé, even though the former is apparently dying because 
of it. 

The mockery of anger is found in the assassin’s dissection of 
his victim’s body in the long story, El error judicial (1953). When 
cats are buried alive and clubbed, in “De c6bmo murieron mis seis 
gatos” (Visiones), the humorous theme of the nuisance value of 
pets is carried to the quintessence of brutality. Tvagedias pre- 
sents anger at its most violent: in the cynically titled “En el 
hogar,” soldiers rape a mother while the helpless husband and 
children wander through the streets; the humor of a child’s puppy 
love for an older man approaches the macabre in “Su primer 
amor” when she plans to commit suicide by drinking chloride; “El 
miedo” tells of a cowardly husband who locks himself safely in the 
bedroom after pushing his whimpering old wife out the door to get 
help from the servant or more likely to face death at the hands of 
the thief. 

The sketches of irony, often in a setting of fantasy, are imbued 
with a far subtler and more meaningful mockery. “La carretera” 
(Fantasmas, 1930), set in a fantasy world of ghost-driven automo- 
biles, censures industrial magnates who go to any lengths to sell 
their product. “Jerusalén libertada” (Las gafas del diablo, 1918), 
taking place in heaven, satirizes proverbial British stuffiness in 
general and war in the name of religion in particular. 

The last aspect of the burla, humor — described by Fernandez 
as kind, paternal, sweet, understanding, and tender — may not be 
readily recognizable as humor, for it has the grace “de no gritar 
nunca, y...de no prorrumpir en ayes,” and it always places “un 
velo ante su dolor.”°® It seems more akin to pathos and compassion 
than to the comic; and it is almost omnipresent, though often 
veiled, even in the macabre stories: “‘se puede observar en toda 
su obra...una tonalidad sostenida y una tendencia trascendental 
que le presta unidad y sentido: no hay una pagina de este escritor 
en que no se trasluzca una profunda simpatia por el débil, por el 
inadaptado, por el injustamente perseguido...’”® 

Perhaps this unusual type of humor is most evident in Trage- 
dias: in “Al declinar la vida,” for example, an old man’s second 
childhood — often a comic theme —is depicted rather as pathetic; 
“F] encuentro” concerns the pathos of a young man’s bitter dis- 
illusion on comparing his small-town, dowdy wife with Madrid’s 
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chic and glamorous women, whom he once knew but had happily 
forgotten. x 

Tenderness carried almost to the degree of soap opera per- 
vades such pieces as “Soina,” the story of a not only impoverished, 
but homely Galician servant whose one glimmer of hope is de- 
stroyed upon the painful realization that her only male acquaint- 
ance has never even entertained the thought of taking her seri- 
ously. “El anillo” and “Grano de sal” present the irrevocably 
hopeless endeavors of young men to overcome their Oedipus re- 
sponsibilities and create a happy life of their own. “La quiebra de 
la casa Roris” deals with an ambitious and clever widow who, at- 
tempting to find security, makes one fatal slip for which she is 
forever doomed to destitution. 

Occasionally Fernandez has dallied with what might be termed 
expressionistic humor. Historias del tranvia, besides poking fun 
at Madrid’s public transportation system, describe vehicles that 
take on a life of their own and define their own route throughout 
the city. In “La tragedia del llavin,” the hero becomes so confused 
by the innumerable steps in his walk-up apartment that, in a sort 
of surrealistic dream, he believes himself transported to a New 
York City skyscraper. 

The technique by which Fernandez achieves this humor seems 
worthy of study. Although denying foreign influences on his writing 
and thinking, “he refers to philosophical analyses of the comic, in 
particular, Henri Bergson’s Le Rive: “Hay ciertos resortes en 
nuestra alma — estudiados por muchos, y entre ellos, y muy sabia- 
mente, por Bergson -- que obedecen a la mecanica del chiste y nos 
mueven a reir.”® 

With respect to the humorous in characters of a story, Bergson 
maintains that it is comic to fall into a ready-made category. What 
is most comic of all is to become a category oneself into which 
others will fall, as into a ready-made frame, to “se solidifier en 
caractére.”® Fernandez’ technique in stories written in the first 
person, especially those in La nube enjaulada, involves a stock 
character, a naive, candid raconteur who, confronted by sophisti- 
cation, reacts in a manner comprehensible and appealing to aver- 
age people. In “El cazador sincero,” the unpretentious hero vainly 
tries to adapt himself to the fashionable pastimes of the leisure 
class whose dogs, even, are arrogant and scoff at him. In “La im- 
portancia de las corbatas,” the hero is so unaccustomed to dress- 
ing formally that tying a bow tie presents enormous difficulties. 
The narrator of “Yo y el ladrén” is so prey to human temptations 
that, when faced with the opportunity of acquiring free for his girl 
a stolen fur, he follows the line of least resistance and cooperates 
with the thief rather than with law and order. 

This stock character produces laughter by his continued ab- 
sentmindedness, in line with Bergson’s observation that the comic 
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is found in the “distraction fondamentale de la personne.”!° The 
narrator of “Tribulaciones,” for instance, puts his social foot in 
deeper and deeper because of his failure to remember a face. He 
makes the same awkward errors repeatedly, too, in accord with 
the philosopher’s emphasis on the comic of “une combinaison de 
circonstances, qui revient telle quelle 4 plusieurs reprises, tran- 
chant ainsi sur le cours changeant de la vie.”*’ He is also rigid, 
clumsy and machine-like in reflexes and reactions—he has a 
“raideur de mécanique” noted by Bergson.” 

With respect to the humorous in situations, Fernandez employs 
the device of blowing up and exaggerating trivia, as one critic has 
observed: “Titles of articles such as El secreto del paraguas 
perdido, Leve apologia del ronquido, and La importancia de las 
corbatas suggest an interest in the minutiae of life. Fernandez 
Fl6rez specializes...in reducing to an absurdity the foibles, 
quirks, and minor peculiarities of the homo sapiens.”** For “La 
importancia de las corbatas,” the author composes a seemingly 
endless series of ludicrous and ridiculous episodes, all developing 
out of the trivial motif of an unruly tie. In accord with Bergson’s 
views of the comic of the “boule de neige qui roule, et qui grossit 
en roulant,”** these episodes gain size and momentum, until, at an 
embassy dinner, the offending item of apparel almost brings about 
an “international incident.” 

Perhaps the most important parallelism of all lies between 
Fernandez’ often violent buvla and Bergson’s vivre: the former, 
like the latter, “n’aurait donc rien de trés bienveillant. [Il rendrait 
plut6t le mal pour le mal.”'® Other general comparisons could be 
made, as for example the Bergsonian theory that the comic can be 
visualized in inanimate objects only by their “ressemblance avec 
Vhomme,””° well exemplified by pieces in the collection Historias 
del tranvia. But such similarities are not noted in order to suggest 
a debt that Fernandez might owe to Bergson; rather, they are in- 
tended to help explain the Spaniard’s technique in achieving humor 
in his short stories. 

Thus, the author’s essential philosophy — manifested in widely 
divergent themes, such as the macabre and the sentimental, the 
brutal and the tender, burlesque and irony — indicates that all 
moods are aspects of the buvla, the mockery with which some of 
us react to life. And one facet of this mockery is humor, the most 
admirable attitude of all to take in the face of frustration. This 
best-of-all philosophies of life is not comic, but rather one of 
compassion and melancholy tolerance. Perhaps it might be called 
the philosophy of pathos. It is almost the same concept as the au- 
thor’s ternura, about which Spanish critics have commented almost 
as much as they have about his humor. 

The author’s technique is primarily a Bergsonian approach. In 
many stories, Fernandez creates this humor, the “softest tone in 
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the rainbow,” through the use of trivia. The trivia grows in stature 
and importance as it develops im an exaggerated way and through 
repetition, led by a clumsy, absentminded raconteur-automaton 
whom Fernandez has by now converted into a stock character in 
the contemporary Spanish short story. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CRITICAL OPINION ON THE 
ORDINATION SCENE IN JOCELYN 


Charles M. Lombard 


Catholic University of America 


When in 1835 the Voyage en Orient first appeared, the pious 
Ozanam, alarmed by its praise of Islamism, feared that Lamartine 
might lose his reputation as a Christian writer.’ Others, like 
Bonnetty,” taking a more skeptical view, awaited further indications 
of unorthodoxy in the poet. Their suspicions were confirmed in the 
following year by the ordination scene in Jocelyn, a work which 
was placed simultaneously on the Index with the Voyage en Orient 
on September 22, 1836. 

Abbé Bonnetty headed the religious attack on the episode witha 
denunciation of the bishop who has summoned Jocelyn, already in 
love with the girl Laurence, to a prison where the prelate faces 
execution. Here he wishes to ordain the young seminarian, not yet 
a deacon, in order to have Jocelyn hear his last confession. The 
prospective ordinand in Bonnetty’s estimation was not only canoni- 
cally but morally an unworthy candidate for orders, “rempli d’un 
amour terrestre.”* Joining forces with Bonnetty the Ami de la re- 
ligion decried the distorted version of an ordination as “une telle 
fiction,”* while the Gazette de France scorned a “consécration bien 
digne d’une pareille vocation.”° In Protestant quarters Vinet sur- 
passed Bonnetty in condemning Lamartine’s disregard for theolog- 
ical accuracy, “O poéte imprudent! Quel fant6me vous élevez a la 
place du catholicisme ee 

Conservative Church opinion opposed approval of Jocelyn in 
any form, as exemplified by the criticism of Arnaud Faugére. The 
latter sought to avoid all religious issues and praised the writer’s 
effort to “faire éclater avec autant plus de force le triomphe dé- 
finitif de son héros,” ’ although his article in the Moniteur de la 
religion was promptly followed by Abbé Orsini’s sharp reprimand, 
“Nous n’abuserons point de la patience de nos lecteurs, il est 
temps d’en finir avec cet ouvrage.”* Nor was Faugére alone in his 
defense of the poet. The Impartial lauded Lamartine’s “chaste 
muse”” which assured the success of a plot that would have failed 
in less competent hands, and a critic in La Mode remained capti- 
vated by the “sainte violence de l’évéque.”*° 

In the midst of this controversy Lamartine protested to a friend 
Carné, who also disapproved of the scene, “Je n’approuve pas votre 
critique sur la scéne en prison. Oh! non, non! Vous vous trom- 
pez!”** While the poet objected to any interpretation of his poem 
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as anti-clerical, there were those who considered the debated se- 
quence from a less sectariam point of view. In the Echo de la 
jeune France, Walsh hailed Jocelyn as a rival to Polyeucte in de- 
picting the struggle “entre la vieillesse qui va quitter la terre et 
la jeunesse qui voudrait s’y enraciner encore par le bonheur.”” 
Mme de Girardin also referred to the similarity of the drama in 
the bishop’s cell to that of Corneille in writing to Lamartine in 
1838, “Jocelyn, c’était de la poésie dramatique, tragique meme, 
car la scéne de l’archevéque est digne de Polyeucte... 7? And 
Eugéne Pelletan employed criteria of Cornelian dramatics to con- 
demn the controversial scene: “M. de Lamartine n’a pas vu que 
Jocelyn subit les circonstances et ne les domine pas. La loi chré- 
tienne exige avant tout la volonté individuelle.”* 

Other points of view were also taken in judging the ordination. 
Pelletan, in criticizing the episode, frowned on its canonical blun- 
ders largely because they resulted in an inferior psychological 
study of Jocelyn. In like manner, Nisard subordinated the poem’s 
theological inaccuracies to a consideration of the reasons for La- 
martine’s success in depicting the ordination: “Par la création de 
Jocelyn et la réhabilitation du prétre catholique, il a satisfait les 
croyans et ceux qui aspirent a croire, et, par l’adoption de la 
forme romanesque, il s’est fait lire de tous les esprits frivoles.”*° 
Sainte-Beuve, like Nisard more sensitive to the literary aspects of 
the question, admitted the validity of Vinet’s criticism, but still 
conjectured that the average reader was unaware of such fine dis- 
tinctions: “Toutes ces objections sont fondées; mais 1l’émotion du 
lecteur non dogmatique n’y regarde pas de si prés et n’entre guére 
dans cette sphére de considérations...ce n’est pas 4 dire pourtant 
qu’il ne vaudrait pas mieux par un acte accompli, tout prévoir, tout 
concilier.”** 

The controversy was gradually forgotten until some time after 
the poet’s death in 1869 when the sole reminder of Jocelyn was a 
laudatory note by Faugére.'’ No Abbé Orsini appeared now to cen- 
sure him for Lamartine had died, at least outwardly, a Catholic. 
Moreover, the writer’s literary oblivion following his political de- 
feat in 1848 no longer made his religious opinions a matter of ec- 
clesiastical concern. 

The debate over the ordination scene re-opened in the last dec- 
ade of the 19th century. When Deschanel revived the question in 
1893, he did not merely restate the previous orthodox position, but 
followed instead the reasoning of the earlier critics who doubted 
the validity of Jocelyn’s motives for his blind obedience to the 
bishop: “Qu’a donc fait la malheureuse Laurence pour étre immo- 
lée, elle aussi, avec Jocelyn et par lui? C’est 4 cela pourtant que 
tient tout le poeéme; c’est le postulat nécessaire afin que Jocelyn, 
devenu prétre, ne puisse plus l’épouser. Eh bien, cela n’est pas 
plus vraisemblable qu’orthodoxe....”'® Lemaitre answered 
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Deschanel with a thesis arresting in its originality. He justified 
the actions of Jocelyn and the bishop as those of two highly indi- 
vidualistic men and maintained that the theological implications of 
the episode were to be judged only in light of their particular re- 
ligious beliefs: “Vous oubliez toujours que cet évéque et ce sémi- 
nariste sont d’autres croyants que vous et moi. L’évéque est con- 
vaincu qu’il y a, dans le sacrement de Vordre, une grace, qui 
changera l’4me du nouveau prétre, qui lui communiquera la force 
de résister aux tentations et de tenir ses engagements sacerdo- 
taux. Et, méme humainement, ce vieux saint ne raisonne point si 
mate. .? Whereupon the Abbé Delfour, unlike Bonnetty in his 
time, entered the debate quite jovially, felicitated Lemaitre on his 
“trés joli plaidoyer” and modestly presented his own views. Not 
obligated as his clerical predecessors were to correct the errors 
of a contemporary Catholic writer, he calmly reviewed Church 
teaching on the administering of orders, extolled the lyrical bril- 
liance of Jocelyn and politely proposed in the cause of better char- 
acterization an attitude of pious resignation for Laurence.”® By 
thus acknowledging the presence of non-theological considerations, 
he modified substantially the Catholic position. 

Franche, going a step further than Delfour, dismissed religious 
issues almost entirely and attacked the scene as poor art: “Que 
l’ordination impromptue soit valide ou non (nous n’avons pas 4 
faire ici de la casuistique) elle est entachée dans sa source....” 
Finding the episode extremely agonizing, he attributed its poor 
character analysis to the poet’s unorthodox approach.” This 
change in the conservative stand by Delfour’’ and Franche was ac- 
cepted by Catholic critics in general. Hence by the time of the 
centenary of the publication of Jocelyn in 1936, Vincent, in the 
Revue Apologétique, did nothing more than summarize the opinion 
of Delfour,and Abbé Grillet concentrated his fire on the bishop, 
“si parfaitement odieux que ses anathémes se condamnent eux- 
mémes.” 

During the centenary Guillemin sided with Lemaitre in re- 
asserting the right of the prelate and the seminarian to special 
study. The bishop, according to Guillemin, is convinced of the 
justice of his own cause and, consequently, is concerned above all 
with the effect of his arguments on Jocelyn; the latter yields per- 
suaded by the logic of the older man’s reasoning.” The most re- 
freshing interpretation came from Thibaudet who saw in the prison 
drama an underlying symbolism in the struggle between two souls, 
the one individual and the other collective, which for the Christian 
is the Church. Jocelyn through his sacrifice receives this collec- 
tive soul and, in turn as a priest, brings it back to God.” 

The symbolism suggested by Thibaudet may, in fact, have even 
deeper meaning. Since Lamartine by 1836 already favored a pro- 
gressive form of Christianity, ® the sacrifice demanded of Jocelyn 
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might be for the poet a symbol of the Church’s emerging from the 
crisis of revolution to meet the challenge of a new era. As a mod- 
ern priest, he forsakes the love of one person for a love that will 
embrace all society. It is significant that Jocelyn speaks later in 
the poem in favor of a doctrine of tolerance to include all men. 
Thus the ordination scene may reflect an increasing social con- 
sciousness in Lamartine. When he insisted to Carné that the latter 
misunderstood the episode, he probably felt any charges of disre- 
spect for ecclesiastical authority were unjust inasmuch as he was 
glorifying the sacrifice required of a priest in a changing world. 
The poet did deny subsequently any intention to undermine Church 
institutions. *” 

The Cornelian aspect of the ordination episode also received 
new consideration. The scene, which for some was so reminiscent 
of Polyeucte, recalls Sail, Lamartine’s previous attempt at classi- 
cal tragedy, and may mark a lingering influence of Corneille on his 
writing. In trying to defend Lamartine’s Cornelian treatment, 
Guillemin and Lemaitre apparently were seeking a more profound 
meaning in the sequence. Whereas they based their defense on the 
distinctive personalities of the two principals, Thibaudet looked 
beyond the particular and saw in its imagery a more universal 
drama that involved Jocelyn and all mankind. When one further 
considers the latter interpretation in the light of the poet’s outlook 
at the moment of composition, the scene with its Polyeucte-like 
externals represents Lamartine’s concept of a priest of the future 
in a period of religious and social transition. Jocelyn’s decision, 
which would otherwise be irrational and inhuman, becomes under- 
standable when viewed as a sacrifice made in the name of religion 
and society. 
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E. L. DE LAMOTHE-LANGON AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ROMAN DE MOEURS 


Richard Switzer 


Northwestern University 


The name of Balzac is inseparable from the concept of the 
roman de moeurs. With distant 18th-century anticipations of the 
French novel of manners in mind, the temptation is to credit Bal- 
zac with having fixed this form for his epoch. And yet, in 1824, 
while Balzac was still fabricating Gothic romances, there appeared 
Monsieur le Préfet, by Etienne-Léon de Lamothe-Langon, a novel 
which to a surprising degree possesses the characteristics of the 
Balzacian novel in its most typical form. 

Lamothe-Langon, born in 1786, was thirteen years older than 
Balzac. Despite the rather complete obscurity which has settled 
over him, his reputation during the first half of the 19th century 
was considerable. Although he wrote novels of all types, Monsieur 
le Préfet was his first attempt at a novel of this new kind. The 
plot is extremely thin: a prefect has just been relieved of his 
functions, to be replaced by a former prefect of the same depart- 
ment who had earlier been forced to leave under a cloud. The 
story now develops on two planes, the events centering around the 
prefect’s official duties and the events inspired by the vie senti- 
mentale of the prefect, his son, and his daughter. The problems 
are to marry the son to a rich merchant’s daughter and to curb the 
rather fickle attachments of the prefect’s daughter. Neither of 
these ends is accomplished: the son marries another; the daughter 
continues in her ways. 

Aside from these main actions, the book consists of a series of 
paintings of life in a provincial capital: we follow the prefect and 
his family on official visits and examine all the inhabitants of the 
town from the lowliest to the highest: we see the pettiness of local 
society, the vanity of the persons who move in this society; we 
watch the formation of a provincial academy, whose members are 
nobles, clergy, landowners, only the authors being excluded from 
membership. Finally we witness the machinations of the local 
elections, the committee workers doing their utmost to assure the 
election of the “official” list of candidates. 

In the novel as a whole, we find the same minute descriptions 
of scenes, the same kind of character portraiture, the same 
thoroughgoing portrayal of manners that were to become familiar 
in Balzac. The length of the novel is determined by the tenure of 
M. de Girmel as prefect of the department: the work begins with 
his arrival and ends when he departs to accept a higher post. 
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An amusing sidelight on the realism of Monsieur le Préfet is 
reflected in the minor scandal caused by the novel’s publication. 
Several prefects, believing that they saw themselves painted in the 
main character, protested violently. This objection might have 
been the result of an unrealistic parody, but further evidence is 
offered by the critics of the period, who were quick to comment on 
what would later have been termed “realism” in the work, and to 
remark on the newness of the novel, as in the Pandore (December 
10, 1824): “Bruits de province, caquetages de femmes, intrigues 
de bureau, scénes de grandeur burlesque, il n’avait rien oublié de 
ce qui caractérise la majesté de cette dictature départementale. 
La couleur locale est le plus grand mérite de Monsieur le Pré- 
fet....” The critic continues in the same vein: “Il y a dans ces 
quatre volumes ...une justesse d’observation qui prouve que l’au- 
teur a su se méler aux scénes qu’il a décrites, et les étudier avec 
finesse; enfin, une vérité extréme, une vérité a faire peur.” Sten- 
dhal likewise perceived this “realistic” element in the discussion 
of moeurs and recommended the novel as an ideal portrayal of 
provincial manners. 

The role of Lamothe-Langon was defined to a certain extent in 
the Mercurye in 1828 (XXI, 212-13): 


...La littérature est devenue grave comme l’esprit mo- 
derne. Dés-lors le roman sérieux, au lieu d’étre une ex- 
ception, est devenu une régle générale. 

Ce perfectionnement n’est guére sensible que depuis 
un quart de siécle, et M. Delamothe-Langon s’est placé 
parmi les écrivains qui ont coopéré a cette révolution. 


With the further perspective afforded by the 20th century, these 
appreciations seem to be completely justified. To a far greater 
extent than is the case with most novels of the period, Monsieur le 
Préfet has preserved its interest, not only as a novel, but as a 
work of importance to the course of literary history. 

Obviously there can be no question of minimizing Balzac’s 
originality in order to give to Lamothe-Langon the credit for de- 
veloping the novel of manners. Yet the affinity of certain novels of 
Lamothe-Langon to those of Balzac invites the investigator to 
speculate on the possibility of a direct influence, in spite of the 
fact that no certain and definite conclusions are possible. 

It appears almost certain that Lamothe-Langon and Balzac 
knew each other around 1830, when both were habitués of the salon 
of Mme d’Abrantés. Moreover, Lamothe-Langon’s reputation was 
so great in the roman de moeurs by the time Balzac decided to 
venture into the field that it seems almost inconceivable that he 
did not know at least the more celebrated of Lamothe-Langon’s 
works. Certainly there are many individual points which may be 
indicative of a perceptible influence of Lamothe-Langon on Balzac. 
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For example, Lamothe-Langon used the device of reappearing 
characters long before Balzac and in precisely the same manner. 
Lamothe-Langon introduced invented as well as historical charac- 
ters from an earlier novel into an 1820 work, merely for the pur- 
pose of forming a physical bond between the two novels. There is 
no interweaving of plots; the reappearing characters have no func- 
tion in the second novel’s plot development. But aside from these 
particular considerations, Monsieur le Préfet seems to stand as a 
model of the type of novel Balzac was to write, both in choice of 
subject and manner of treatment. 

Thus we return to the original problem: is Lamothe-Langon to 
be credited with the development of a new novel form? The an- 
swer is to be found in the 18th century. Obviously, the 18th-century 
novels of manners are not the same as the vomans de moeurs 
which were to be developed in France at the beginning of the 19th 
century in which there is a movement away from a conventional 
plot as the central interest, as well as an emphasis on characters 
as types rather than persons and a tendency to consider the man- 
ners not only of typical groups, but rather those of a more “exotic” 
nature. 

This development can be clearly seen in the interpretation 
made of the first French translations of Richardson. The éloge 
published at the head of the 1774 translation of Richardson’s Cla- 
rissa Harlowe shows a complete lack of preoccupation with the 
tableaux de moeurs; 


Par un roman on a entendu jusqu’a ce jour un tissu 
d’événements chimériques et frivoles dont la lecture 
était dangereuse pour le gotit et pour les moeurs. Je vou- 
drais bien qu’on trouvat un autre nom pour les ouvrages 
de Richardson, qui élévent V’esprit, qui touchent 1l’4me, 
qui respirent partout l’amour du bien, et qu’on appelle 
aussi des romans. (Paris, Libraires Associés, 1774, I, i) 


The newness of the serious novel is clearly felt, but as yet it is 
not completely understood. These works were not considered 
yomans de moeurs, but rather romans sentimentaux. The main 
element of the novel was seen as the plot, with the English back- 
ground as an interesting, but secondary, adjunct. The terms voman 
sentimental and roman anglais become synonymous. 

This is not to say, however, that the 18th century was not in- 
terested in manners. Quite the contrary. More and more the ele- 
ment of manners was invading histories, literary studies, poems. 
In order to follow the evolution of the roman de moeurs it is par- 
ticularly important to keep in mind the development of the thédtre 
de moeurs, under the influence of the theories of Diderot. Espe- 
cially significant is the insistence with which Diderot presents the 
condition as the fit matter for the drame: 
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...Ce ne sont plus, a proprement parler, les caractéres 
qu’il faut mettre sur la scéne, mais les conditions. 
Jusqu’a présent, dans la comédie, le caractére a été 
V’objet principal, et la condition n’a été que l’accessoire; 
il faut que la condition devienne aujourd’hui l’objet prin- 
cipal, et que le caractére ne soit que l’accessoire....Il 
me semble que cette source est plus féconde, plus étendue 
et plus utile que celle des caractéres. (Troisiéme Entre- 
tien, Oeuvres, Garnier, 1875, VII, 150) 


Diderot further minimizes the importance of the personnage in 
himself by rejecting the conflict of cavactéres as a dramatic re- 
source. The basis of the drama should rather be the problems 
created by the condition in its relation to society. 

This condition, if it is not precisely the 19th-century concept 
which we are to find in authors such as Lamothe-Langon and Bal- 
zac, still leads to the same results: a shift of emphasis from 
character development and plot complication toward an almost ex- 
clusive emphasis on the tableau de moeurs, the end result which is 
to be found in the novels of Lamothe-Langon and Balzac. 

In spite of his failure as a practical dramatist, Diderot illus- 
trates here the basic concept of a literary work based almost ex- 
clusively on the element of manners. It becomes then merely a 
matter of transferring this concept from the theatre to the novel, 
and we have the basis of the 19th-century novel of manners. 

This transfer did take place; as early as 1827 the change was 
recognized by the critics, as evidenced in the Pandore (March 19, 
Ree Ee ay F 


La comédie de moeurs, bannie de la scéne par les 
parques de la rue de Grenelle, cherche un asile dans la 
boutique de nos libraires...aussi, tandis que le Théatre- 
Frangais est a peu prés désert, les cabinets de lecture se 
remplissent; on cherche le plaisir et l’enseignement la ou 
ils se trouvent, et certes il y a plus de vraie comédie sur 
l’étalage du libraire Dupont que sur les planches du pre- 
mier thé4tre. 


In general, at the beginning of the 19th century, novels were no 
longer entitled exclusively Pamela, Adéle de Senanges, Julie. 
Titles of a different sort were to become more common, those 
which defined the condition of the main character, as in Lamothe- 
Langon’s novels Monsieur le Préfet, l’Espion de police, la Famille 
du voleur. An earlier author might have been tempted to give the 
title of “Monsieur de Girmel” to Monsieur le Préfet, since it is the 
person of M. de Girmel around which the novel is centered. But 
again, for Lamothe-Langon, the importance is not in the person of 
the prefect, but in the office he represents. 

Not only does the concept of the condition become the basis of 
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new novels, but a re-examination is undertaken of the novels of the 
previous century in this new light. A critic of the Paris pendant 
l’année 1801 (XXXI, 399) maintains: “J’ai toujours entendu dire 
qu’un roman ne pouvait étre bon que par le tableau fidéle des 
moeurs et des ridicules, c’est ce qui fait le mérite de Fielding et 
de Lesage....” In 1816 Jane Austen’s Emma is translated, with 
full recognition of its nature as a document of manners: “La nou- 
velle Emma n’est point, 4 proprement parler, un roman: c’est un 
tableau des moeurs du temps. Les Francais qui ont fait quelque 
séjour en Angleterre, y reconnaitront les coutumes, les habitudes 
et les maniéres des petites villes, ou de ce qu’on appelait jadis 
chez nous les provinces...” (Journal général de la littérature de 
France, 1816, p. 217). Even the works of Ann Radcliffe are re- 
viewed in the new light and found to be rich in details of manners, 
as seen in a compte-rendu of 1817: “Les Mystéres d’Udolphe 
néanmoins, et le Confessional des pénitents noirs, ont joui d’un 
grand succés, que leur méritaient, 4 quelques égards, des de- 
scriptions bien faites, et une peinture animée et forte des moeurs 
de quelques contrées” (Journal général de France, August 8, 1817, 
pis): 

It seems clear then that by 1820 there already existed, if not 
the evolved voman de moeurs in fact, at least the very real concept 
of this type of novel. The constant reference to the exclusive ele- 
ment of manners by the theoreticians, by the critics, and by the 
public seems to indicate an undefined but nonetheless existing 
“vacuum.” The novel which was to fill this vacuum had not yet 
appeared. It is extremely difficult to decide at exactly what point 
the roman de moeurs reached its full development. But the fact 
remains that at least by 1824 such a novel existed in Lamothe- 
Langon’s Monsieur le Préfet. 

Since 1807 Lamothe- Langon had been publishing novels of many 
types. He mirrored the contemporary literary currents: histori- 
cal and chivalric romances, Gothic novels, sentimental novels. 
Then suddenly in 1824 he produced a fully developed novel of man- 
ners, just as Balzac was to do, almost entirely without transition 
from the previous romans frénétiques. 

It would be incorrect, however, to assume that this new genre 
is the product of Lamothe-Langon’s “genius.” The forces active 
in the French reading public at the beginning of the century would 
seem to make the development of the Balzacian novel logical, with 
or without the existence of Balzac or Lamothe-Langon. 

The apparent form of the Balzacian novel is, then, a product of 
the milieu and not of any one author or group of authors. This may 
seem to belittle Balzac. If further the very “realistic” nature of 
Lamothe-Langon’s novel is recognized, we may seem again to be 
attempting to undermine Balzac’s reputation. In point of fact, ex- 
actly the opposite is true. We remain faced with the fact that 
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Balzac is a great author who has written great novels. It is all too 
easy to credit Balzac with the development of a genre or the use of 
a technique such as realism. We can show that these points are not 
necessarily the case, and yet Balzac remains great. It is in this 
respect that Lamothe-Langon acquires an importance beyond his 
narrow, although entirely legitimate place in literary history. La- 
mothe-Langon is a good, competent author, but lacking genius; he 
employs precisely the techniques that Balzac was to utilize, yet in 
comparison his novels are infinitely inferior to those of Balzac. 
Thus Lamothe-Langon imposes upon us the fact that Balzac’s 
greatness does not lie in these mere techniques. 

For the answer to Balzac’s greatness we must go far more 
deeply, we must deal with concepts far less tangible than those 
discussed here. It is necessary to delve into the Balzac whom 
Albert Béguin calls “Balzac visionnaire” to comprehend the abyss 
which separates Balzac from Lamothe-Langon. We must deal with 
the Balzac whose characters assume an almost superhuman stat- 
ure, possess an extraordinary force of will, and reflect, each in 
his own way, the genius of Balzac the man. We must confront this 
world of Balzac, this realm where there reigns a supra-terrestrial 
truth, where the poet in his embracing view of basic truth is free 
to contort normal proportion in order to bring within the sight of 
the reader this vision of first causes. 

Monsieur le Préfet can appear interesting and amusing by the 
cleverly realistic painting of characters and manners. In this re- 
spect Lamothe-Langon could be considered the equal of Balzac. In 
some respects Lamothe-Langon may seem even to go far beyond 
Balzac, anticipating as he does the tranche de vie of the natural- 
ists, since the length of the novel is determined by the physical 
factor of M. de Girmel’s tenure as prefect, and since there is no 
clear-cut plot and the action is not really resolved in any manner. 

On the other hand, Balzac transcends Lamothe-Langon by his 
true genius, the ability to recreate a scene which is not static but 
actually moves before the eyes of the reader. This world with its 
gigantic distortion is a creation of Balzac, a universe which is en- 
tirely new in its epic intensity, while Lamothe-Langon merely ob- 
serves the world of reality. Lamothe-Langon further lacks Bal- 
zac’s ability to interest the reader passionately in his characters. 
He cannot create the pity, the compassion, and the indignation 
which we feel at the plight of the Abbé Birotteau. As a result we 
stand apart from Lamothe-Langon’s characters to view them as 
amused but disinterested spectators. 

This genius of Balzac, which for want of a mere tangible defi- 
nition must again be characterized in Béguin’s words as the Balzac 
visionnaire, this is the factor which distinguishes in reality be- 
tween the secondary author that is Lamothe-Langon and the truly 
great writer that is Balzac. 


WHAT IS TRANSLATION FOR? 
Bayard Quincy Morgan 


Stanford University 


I 


Recent experiences as translator and translation sponsor have 
brought this question to my attention with some insistence. Thus, 
in passing on to me some unfavorable criticism of a translation, a 
publisher wrote, “One proof of a good translation, to my mind, is 
that it does not read like a translation.” Another publisher re- 
jected a translation on the ground that it was “full of old fashioned 
expressions.” A third said of a sample submitted to him that he 
found it unattractive, though he did not question its fidelity. In no 
case did these critics think it necessary to consult the original 
text, and it obviously made no difference to them whether the 
translation was close and accurate or not. 

What a foreign author is likely to say to this —if he is alive and 
can express an opinion—can be inferred from the letter which 
Count Hermann Keyserling, author of the once popular Travel 
Diary of a Philosopher, wrote (in German) to the translator of that 
work: 


I worked for seven long years on my travel diary, and 
there is not a word and not a comma in it whose meaning 
and position have not been carefully considered.... 
[Translate] with strict literalness, word for word, and 
comma for comma.... Under no circumstances whatever 
put in an ‘and’ that is not in the original (I have had to 
strike out every ‘and’ you inserted); adhere closely to my 
commas, semicolons, and periods; do not under any cir- 
cumstances connect sentences which I separated; and... 
consider further that the transfer of a German melody to 
an English one...can only be understood in this sense, 
that my exact cadence, my rhythm, my melody should be 
set to English words, not that anything else should be put 
in its place. 


As these examples clearly indicate, there are two main schools 
of thought with respect to the translation of literary texts. Putting 
the matter in epigrammatic style, we may say: one teaches the 
translator to import his writer, the other bids him export his 
reader. A couple of illustrations may throw more light on this 
controversial issue. 
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Many years ago, I was invited to translate an abridgment of 
Jeremias Gotthelf’s Uli, der Knecht (Uli the Farmhand) for The 
German Classics, a 20-volume anthology edited by Kuno Francke. 
Gotthelf’s novel has one stylistic peculiarity which amounts to a 
mannerism: there are long passages in indirect discourse. This 
is comparatively easy in German, which even today has numerous 
verb forms that are clearly recognized as subjunctives. Not so 
our English, which has hardly any subjunctives left; to maintain 
extensively the structure of indirect discourse required a type of 
verbal manipulation which was certainly not current practice in, 
let us say, the leading story magazines. It is doubtful if any reader 
of my version could fail to recognize it as a translation. But 
Francke was very pleased with it. 

For a contrasting example, we may dip into a recent translation 
of Goethe’s Leiden des jungen Werthers (Sufferings—not “sor- 
rows” — of Young Werther). As is well known, this work was a lit- 
erary sensation in its day, and it carried the name of Goethe and 
the fame of German literature — till then without international re- 
pute — all over the world. Moreover, while young Werther is as 
true a portrait of young Goethe as could be drawn, Werther the 
novel is unsurpassed as an expression of that turbulent emotional- 
ism which came to be called “Sturm und Drang” (Storm and Stress) 
in German letters, and which was rampant in 18th century life. It 
was an age in which ladies fainted at the drop of a handkerchief, 
and men (so we are assured). burst into floods of tears on the 
slightest provocation. It was an age which went into raptures over 
Ossian, and Goethe put into Werther an excerpt from Ossian in his 
own translation. It is then no mere mannerism which underlies the 
style of that novel, and which has filled it with exclamations, ec- 
stasies, broken off sentences, incoherences, and other extrava- 
gances. Goethe himself wrote letters very like Werther’s; and we 
must not forget that although he carefully revised the story at a 
later date, when his own outlook on life had radically changed, he 
made some additions but left the work substantially and stylisti- 
cally unaltered. 

The translation to which I refer reads beautifully; but it is in- 
correct. Iam not stressing, in this connection, errors in inter- 
pretation. What concerns me here is the way in which the transla- 
tion treats the style of the original, a style which, as I cannot 
emphasize too strongly, is an integral part of the work. It is not 
indifferent when sentences are broken up which Goethe wrote as 
one, or when his elaborations are reduced, his excesses tamed, as 
it were. I will cite three pertinent examples. Having given some 
idea of the life of a simple woman, Werther continues; 


I tell you, my dear friend, when my thoughts are all upset, 
the sight of such a creature as this quiets my disturbed 
mind. She moves in tranquil happiness within the confined 
circle of her existence, etc. 
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Werther’s next letter begins: 


What I said the other day about painting is equally true of 
poetry. We must only know what is really excellent and 
dare express it; etc. 


In both these cases, by splitting a sentence in two the transla- 
tor has subtly altered the original. In the first case, Goethe con- 
tinues with a relative clause, so that “such a creature” remains 
the basic thought, and it is not the woman on whom interest is fo- 
cussed (in the German, “Geschipf” is a neuter noun, so that even 
grammatically the reference to the woman is blurred), but her kind 
of human being. In the second case, by changing Goethe’s semi- 
colon into a period, the translator produces a general pronounce- 
ment which is not necessarily concerned with poetry, but could 
refer to any kind of expression of any kind of excellence. 

My third example shows a different kind of mistranslation: 


Never in my life have I seen or imagined such intense 
devotion, such ardent affections, in such purity. 


What Goethe actually wrote was this: 


In all my life I have not seen urgent desire and ardent, 
intense yearning in such unmixed purity, and indeed I can 
say that in such purity I have not imagined or dreamed it. 


Admittedly, the translator has given the ideas of the original sen- 
tence with substantial accuracy; but by pruning the sentence, elim- 
inating the repetition’ and reducing the number of variants with 
which the young man’s physical love is delicately but insistently 
brought before us, he has not only flattened the original, but he has 
denied the reader an important psychological effect. In the very 
next letter Werther is to meet Charlotte and be smitten by her; the 
intensity of feeling with which he responds to this young man’s 
passion (however controlled) is to help prepare the reader for 
Werther’s still more intense preoccupation with a like passion in 
himself. This observation is borne out by the fact that the entire 
rather lengthy letter relating this episode is one of the additions 
made when Goethe revised his story. 

In all three cases, clearly, it is Goethe’s style to which the 
translator takes exception and which he considers it his right to 
“normalize.” I think the reader has rights, and that he is entitled 
to Goethe’s own text, as nearly as it can be reproduced. If I am 
charged with overstressing trivialities, I will remark that it is a 
particular choice and arrangement of little dots of color which 
produces the painter’s masterpiece; similarly, it is a particular 
choice and arrangement of little bits of speech, i.e., words, which 
produces a masterpiece of writing. Verbal trivialities, so consid- 


ered, are the translator’s proper sphere and almost his main con- 
cern. 
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The evil effects of biological inbreeding are almost a byword 
with us, and even the man in the street knows that the stockman 
must bring in costly new blood to avoid an even greater financial 
loss as the quality of his herd deteriorates. Unfortunately, spirit- 
ual quality commands no fixed price in any market, and there is no 
gauge by which the amount of intellectual inbreeding in a given 
society can be measured, still less any way of determining what it 
can cost a society to persist in it. Or — could it be that the ancient 
civilizations whose ruins we often find so charmingly picturesque 
were fatally inbred? Mostly, the records are gone beyond recall, 
and so the lesson they might have taught goes unlearned. 

In the manufacture of war potential, to be sure, everyone rec- 
ognizes that we must produce at least as good ideas as our ene- 
mies, under penalty of having no further need for ideas of any kind; 
and there is some vague realization in the public mind that a thing 
called “basic science” (of which to be sure hardly anyone but the 
scientist has a very clear conception) is worth both attention and 
outlay. But even the U.S. government, at least until very lately, 
has given no encouragement to those who contend that it is impor- 
tant for many of our citizens to be able to communicate with other 
peoples in their language, not just in ours (which they may not even 
command), and has been unwilling to spend any money at all for the 
purchase of what may be called esthetic ideas. 

The effects of spiritual inbreeding in this country are strewn 
so thickly about us that mostly our John Doe, like Ogden Nash’s 
lama, “don’t know what he ain’t got.” Its evidences are legion, but 
since I am discussing literature right now, I will remain in that 
field. Take our book reviews: how often is a book written in a 
foreign language even mentioned, much less evaluated? (The as- 
sumption is of course that since we can’t read it, the book is un- 
important.) Take our popular series of books which claim to offer 
“world literature”: do you know the pitiful percentage of their 
titles originally written in languages other than English? (Well, 
we have plenty of books in English, don’t we? And good books?) 
Take our magazines: how many articles show a direct infiltration 
of literary ideas which might be called foreign, apart from those 
which come to us by way of translation? 

One thing emerges from the most cursory inquiry with painful 
insistence: what our people know about books written in foreign 
tongues is fed to them currently in such translations as manage to 
stay in print. The fact that so few translations are published, and 
that so many published ones go out of print, is, Ifear, a direct re- 
sult of the very inbreeding which such translations might help to 
overcome. Teachers of literature who know little or nothing about 
a foreign literature are going to say little or nothing about it; 
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students who are told little or nothing about that literature are 
going to think little or nothing of, it; publishers who hear little or 
nothing about demands for such a literature are going to sink little 
or no money in English translations of it. Thus the circle goes on 
narrowing, and we hear few objections when some teacher of Eng- 
lish literature asserts in all innocence that about three fourths of 
the world’s important novels have been written in English. 


Ill 


Assuming then that we must rely to a large extent on transla- 
tions for our limited knowledge and appreciation of any literature 
other than our own, what shall we demand of them? 

It is obvious and to be expected that an inbred public will like 
and cling to its own inbreeding. If a reviewer of a new work were 
to claim it to be “the greatest novel of all time,” what if some 
reader rose up to say that the theme of that novel was handled long 
ago and better by the Czechuanian writer Piantevyk? Why, his 
voice would be promptly drowned out by cries of “un-American- 
ism,” “foreign arrogance,” and the question, “Who ever heard of 
him?” As of course no other reader ever had— since Czechuania 
is one of those insignificant countries, with only a few million peo- 
ple in it, that nobody heeds anyway — the objection would be over- 
ruled by acclamation, and the critic, secure in the ignorance of his 
audience, would bask in the impregnable glory of his superlative. 

Clearly, if any dent at all is to be made in the armor of our 
cultural complacency, it can only be achieved by the impact of 
something from outside which is different. It need not even be 
better than some things we have, it need not be strikingly original, 
or bear any particular label; but it must be different in the sense 
that it is sui generis, authentic, genuine. And it is one of the func- 
tions of translation to convey that sense of the essence of the orig- 
inal work by which we know it to be mot our own, not run-of-the- 
mill stuff, but the utterance of a different people and a different 
society, from which, if we will be patient and listen, we might con- 
ceivably learn something that we should like to know, something 
that would even be, in a spiritual sense, useful to us. 

Viewed from this angle, the old quip, “traduttore, traditore,” 
can be fairly turned around. For to the extent that the translator 
abandons his author, “translates” him somewhat as Bottom was 
translated, makes him so slickly modern and American that no 
casual reader, taking a page at random, knows whether it is a for- 
eigner talking or not, he is really a betrayer, cheating any public 
which has expected to be introduced to something which is outside 
its daily experience, something which can at least instruct, possi- 
bly stimulate, and in rare cases inspire. It is a total misconception 
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of the very nature of translation to say, when a foreign author is 
accurately translated, that he sounds “old fashioned,” “clumsy,” 
or “dull.” Any writer has a right to write as his pen points, and 
it is not our business, not even our advantage, to reshape him ac- 
cording to our notions of what really good writing ought to be. I 
have always maintained that the translator who insists on “cor- 
recting” his author is guilty of unconscionable arrogance.” 


IV 


Coming back now to the question which is my title, I might sug- 
gest what translation is not for. If I am a merchant overstocked 
with one particular commodity, I shall not, if Iam sensible, go out 
into the market and buy more of it. The American book market is, 
I won’t say glutted, but certainly well stocked with home products. 
Moreover, in view of the inbreeding already mentioned, one which 
has if anything increased during the present century, most of our 
authors are writing as if no other lands existed. Certainly it must 
be admitted that the great bulk of our literature is saturated with 
Americanism. Here if anywhere there might be some justification 
for putting up a sign to read: “No foreigners need apply.” We are 
tooting our own horn with such noisy effectiveness that any other 
wind instrument has difficulty in making itself heard. It seems to 
me obvious that the purpose of translation is not to add to what we 
already possess, but to give us something which we lack and ought 
to have. If that is so, we weaken its contribution in proportion to 
our Americanization of it. If Russian and Turk, Finn and Hunga- 
rian, Arab and Chinese, are all made to sound like natives of New 
York, Chicago, or San Francisco, they will have lost a large part 
of their value for us before they reach our readers. For it is part 
of our insularity that we don’t realize (of course we are told it) 
how different other peoples are, and that we are consequently 
prone to exhibit impatience when their different ways of thinking 
and being get in our way or impede international collaboration. 
The greatest booster of chauvinism is complacent ignorance; but 
the beginning of international understanding is the awareness of 
ignorance plus a resolve to overcome it. 

In answer to my own question, I would say that the purpose of 
translation is to broaden our horizons, increase our knowledge of 
other peoples, and deepen our understanding of the globe we live 
on. Every intelligent adult who has gone through high school 
knows pretty well what his own community is like, his own state, 
his own nation. With little trouble he can find an abundance of 
printed material in English which will answer any question about 
his own land and people that is likely to occur to him. But from 
other parts of the world he is cut off not so much by geographical 
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as by intellectual barriers; geographical separation is rapidly 
losing its once insurmountable character, but intellectual separa- 
tion appears to be on the increase, both in its intrinsic nature and 
in the range of its application. No mere physical action can break 
it down, and the consular official who spends twenty years in a for- 
eign land without even attempting to learn its language is just 
about as ignorant of its people’s true character as his compatriot 
who sits at home and reads about it in a book written by another 
American who has never been there but has read about it in other 
books written by...and so on. 

Lacking knowledge of the foreign people’s actual language, 
whereby we know not only what they are saying but how they are 
saying it, and thus get an inkling of how they are inside, our only 
possible approximation to a firsthand acquaintance with another 
nation is gained by reading in translation what some articulate and 
intelligent member of it has set down in writing with forcefulness 
and skill. In so doing, it may be assumed, the writer has expressed 
himself not only in the words he has used, but in his particular 
manner of putting them together. That this is not an American 
manner of doing so may be taken for granted; that it may seem 
strange to us is certainly not surprising; but that it has value for 
us by virtue of its very strangeness is the main thesis of this 
article. 


1. I need not point out to the readers of this journal that “A rose isa 
rose” and “A rose is a rose is a rose” are not the same thing; the trans- 
lator who dropped the repetition would deprive the statement of its es- 
sential character. 

2. Since completing this article Ihave learned that an American pub- 
lisher, after reading the promised translation of a foreign masterwork, 
demanded that the translator should make substantial changes in both 
form and substance, and was very vexed when the outraged translator 
refused and tore up his contract. 


REVIEWS 


Grace Frank: The Medieval French Drama. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1954. x + 296 pp. 


In relatively brief compass this book gives the wise balanced 
interpretation of the history, scope, and nature of French medieval 
drama, both sacred and profane, which one would expect from Mrs. 
Frank’s earlier publications. It will for long remain the standard 
synthesis in the field, worthy of the company of Chambers and 
Young among Clarendon Press publications, a distinguished suc- 
cessor to Petit de Julleville and Creizenach. Written with less 
grace and fervor than the more popular literary surveys by Gus- 
tave Cohen, it will be eminently useful to scholars for remarkable 
comprehensiveness and sobriety of judgment, for evaluation and 
assimilation of modern research—including important earlier 
studies by Mrs. Frank and her students —for incisive views on 
many controversial points, for direct detailed analyses of scores 
of plays and collections of plays, and an excellent selective biblio- 
graphy. The moderate scale and brief chapters, the result of pow- 
erful condensation, make it also attractive and illuminating to the 
non-specialist. Henceforth no outlander can complain—as Hardin 
Craig recently did, although on astonishingly inadequate knowledge 
of researches since Creizenach—that modern scholarly inter- 
pretation of French medieval drama is inaccessible. 

Wisely, Mrs. Frank treats in particular detail the French plays 
of the earlier Middle Ages, for the excellent reason that among 
the few surviving early texts variations are more significant than 
they become in the massive repetitive accumulations of the later 
Middle Ages and the “prodigious multiplication of plays of all 
kinds” in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Her organization maintains the usual distinction between reli- 
gious and secular plays, with due recognition of overlapping. Re- 
ligious drama and a few serious secular plays are discussed in 
roughly chronological sequence, from the liturgical drama to the 
late Passions, saint plays, and others on religious or serious sub- 
jects; and then in similarly chronological order come chapters on 
the early comedies, later farces, and comic moralities. Besides 
vigorous, detailed, often freshly illuminating analysis of important 
early plays in both categories — the Adam, the Anglo-Norman Res- 
urvection, the plays of Jean Bodel, Rutebeuf, and Adam le Bossu, 
the early Passions related to the Passion des Jongleurs (of which 
plays Mrs. Frank has made standard editions andimportant earlier 
studies), and L’Estoire de Griseldis, the book offers excellent 
concentrated analyses of the great collections: the Miracles 
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de Nostre Dame, and the famous plays of the Ste-Geneviéve and 
Chantilly manuscripts. The rigorous scale of the book necessi- 
tates only brief treatment of the extended late Passion plays of 
Semur, Arras, and the Passions by Greban and Michel — but space 
is found for other late plays outside that tradition, such as the 
Rouen Incarnation et la Nativité, the two plays on the Vengeance 
de Nostre Seigneur Jhesucrist, the Actes des Apdtres, the Mystere 
du Vieux Testament, and several late saint plays. She also dis - 
cusses serious secular plays like the Mystére du Siége d’Orleans 
and the Jstoire de la Destruction de Troye la grant —as well as the 
chante-fable Aucassin et Nicolette, for its closeness to drama. Of 
the late comic drama, she treats especially the sottie Les Vigiles 
de Triboulet, of course the farce Maitre Pierre Pathelin, and as 
examples of humorous morality plays, La Condamnacion de Banc - 
quet and Les Enfants de Maintenant. 

It is perhaps ungracious to speak of a small lack in so compre- 
hensive and useful a book, yet the exclusion of the few extant me- 
dieval Provencal plays seems to mea pity. To an outland reader, 
linguistic cleavage and the traditional differences of scholars’ 
specialization weigh little against the practical convenience of 
seeing these culturally related bodies of plays — both “French” in 
the geographical sense—treated together by someone of Mrs. 
Frank’s learning and perspective. 

Pseudo-questions of genesis she cleaves through with forceful 
common sense, making many observations on the narrow line be- 
tween the narrative and the dramatic in the Middle Ages. She 
avoids speculative fancy about the meaning of analogues, is prudent 
in noting survivals and influences, and concentrates on the plays 
themselves. Questions of literary genetics are dealt with mainly 
in an introduction and in interchapters at appropriate points. 

Her opening chapter on “The Heritage,” which first appeared in 
much the same form in Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton 
Brown (New York, 1940), is still the best brief modern introduction 
to the matter of classical theatrical survivals into the Middle Ages, 
though it could be supplemented here and there. On the question of 
any relation to western Passion plays of the Greek Passion play 
from Cyprus in a thirteenth-century Vatican manuscript, edited by 
S. Lambros, A. Vogt, and A. C. Mahr, she does not commit herself. 

The chapters on the liturgical plays of France give lucid sum- 
maries of complicated matters, incorporating Young’s basic cate- 
gories, plus some later researches. In speaking of the dearth of 
Latin Passion plays, Mrs. Frank notes only the two from Bene- 
dictbeuern and the Sulmona fragment giving the role of the Fourth 
Soldier, and suggests that the Sulmona text may represent a 
Norman-French use. It should be added that shortly before the 
war, Dom Mauro Inguanez discovered and printed a much longer 
fragment of a Latin Passion play from a twelfth-century manu- 
script at Monte Cassino, which in part is nearly identical with the 
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Sulmona fragment (Miscellanea Cassinese, Abbadia di Monte Cas- 
sino, lst ed., XII (1936), 38 pp. + plate; 2nd ed., with the Sulmona 
fragment, XVIII (1939), 55 pp. + plate). The Monte Cassino Pas- 
sion extends from the Conspiracy of Judas to the Crucifixion and 
a few lines of a sung vernacular Lament of the Virgin. It is the 
most important liturgical play to be discovered since the appear- 
ance of Karl Young’s The Drama of the Medieval Church (1933), 
but has as yet received little notice from scholars. 

In keeping with musicological studies such as H. Spanke’s, and 
with Edith A. Wright’s work on the dissemination of French reli- 
gious drama, Mrs. Frank emphasizes the central importance of the 
Benedictines generally, and the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martial of 
Limoges in the early development and spread of the liturgical 
drama. To the studies of the music of the liturgical plays which 
she mentions should now be added a publication which appeared too 
late for inclusion in her book: the chapter by W. L. Smoldon, 
“Liturgical Drama,” in The New Oxford History of Music, ed. Dom 
Anselm Hughes, vol. II: Early Medieval Music up to 1300 (Oxford, 
1954), pp. 175-219, and Smoldon’s earlier article, “The Easter 
Sepulchre Drama,” in Music and Letters XXVII, 1 (Jan. 1946), 1-17. 
Smoldon notes that the neumes in the Winchester Troper version 
of the Visitatio Sepulchri (ca. 980 A.D.) belong to the Limoges 
group of settings. 

In the Mystere d’Adam as well as the Anglo-Norman Resurrec - 
tion, Mrs. Frank finds evidence that the plays were designed for 
popular audiences (pp. 76, 88), accepting the views of E. Walberg 
and M. D. Legge that all classes in England understood French by 
the second half of the twelfth century. Without offering detailed 
evidence, she suggests that the Anglo-Norman Resurrection re- 
flects English rather than continental traditions in its handling of 
certain incidents, as well as in language and versification. 

On the origin of the saint plays, Mrs. Frank diverges from 
Coffman’s notion of “secular intrusion” as leading to the creation 
of the first St. Nicholas play: 


It would seem that once dramatic principles had become 
established and were understood, the short step from the 
dramatization of one kind of story, the biblical, to an- 
other, the saint’s legend, might have been taken by an 
innovator at any time for some pertinent occasion. In- 
deed the idea might conceivably have occurred to more 
than one original mind. The available evidence would 
indicate therefore that the dramatized saint’s legend is 
merely a logical extension of the Church’s desire to en- 
liven its teachings by embellishing the liturgical serv- 
ices, a desire that had already manifested itself in the 
process of troping and in the development of the Easter 
and Christmas plays (p. 94). 
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On the much argued subject of the beginnings of comedy in 
France, in Chapter XX (which fivst appeared in part in the Modern 
Language Review for 1936), Mrs. Frank holds with Bedier that 
none of the five French comedies of the thirteenth century — Bo- 
del’s Jeu de Saint Nicholas, the anonymous Courtois d’Arras, the 
anonymous Le Garcon et l’Aveugle, Adam le Bossu’s Jeu de la 
Feuillée and Robin et Marion — presupposes a long “development” 
of a comic genre, although she does refer occasionally (pp. 215, 
216) to their hypothetical predecessors. Her analyses of the plays 
make clear how individual they are. Her summary statements on 
the origin of comedy are worth quoting rather fully to illustrate 
her central position (pp. 213-215): 


It is evident that for the Middle Ages there was less dis- 
tinction between narrative and dramatic genres than for 
us. Narrative works depended for their circulation upon 
a single jongleur, the usual means of distribution at a 
time when manuscripts were relatively scarce and print- 
ing had not yet made books readily accessible to a wider 
reading public. The recitation of jongleurs constituted 
one type of entertainment. But when such narratives 
were reworked so that their dialogued portions might be 
spoken by a group of persons, whether jongleurs or mem- 
bers of some puy, guild or other society, each imperson- 
ating a character, and when their descriptive portions 
might be replaced by mimetic action or suitable mise 
en scéne, then they were represented par personnages 
and another type of entertainment resulted which we call 
drama. When this second kind of entertainment seems to 
us today to rely for its interest largely upon its humorous 
elements we classify it as comedy. 

The original impetus toward this method of present- 
ing humorous material may well have come from the reli- 
gious plays, or the fecundating germ may have lain in- 
herent in the jongleur’s method of transmitting all types 
of vernacular literature in the Middle Ages. Probably 
both factors contributed to the final result.... 

... The first writer of profane plays, whoever he may 
have been, had but to present narrative poems par per- 
sonnages, inject humour into the situation portrayed, and 
a comedy would be born.... He may have beena clerk 
well acquainted with the drama of the Church, who wished 
to set forth in the vernacular some saint’s legend or bib- 
lical tale and used the Church’s own means of dramatic 
representation. He may have been a trouvére, well ac- 
quainted with the technique of oral delivery, who decided 
to turn his narrative into dialogue and add thereto imper- 
sonation, mimetic action, a more pretentious script, and 
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some mise en scéne. The incorporation of humorous or 
realistic detail would in either case make the modern 
critic call his production a comedy. If the tale he desired 
to tell were of the fabliau type and more coarsely con- 
ceived, the modern critic would call his production a 
farce. 

The earliest author of comedies in France was prob- 
ably a professional writer. On some occasion when a 
Saint’s day was to be celebrated by a guild, when a group 
of fellow citizens was to be amused or when a nobleman’s 
court was to be entertained, he conceived the notion of 
presenting a remembered tale or some original fancy of 
his own par personnages.... It seems unnecessary 
therefore to posit for the origins of French comedy any 
survival of the cults of pagan deities or of a classical 
mimus, unnecessary to decide whether comedy first made 
its way into or out of the religious plays, unnecessary to 
suggest the influence of learned Latin schoolpieces like 
the Babio and Pamphilus. For the beginnings of comedy 
in France, for the plays of Jean Bodel.and Adam le Bos- 
su—or their predecessors—we need assume only a 
knowledge of the principle of dramatic presentation, a 
desire to entertain, a story to tell, and a sense of humour. 


On the important subject of the staging of the medieval reli- 
gious plays, Chapter VII briefly discusses the “production” of the 
liturgical drama. One would be interested to see the evidence for 
the statement that the sung roles in the liturgical plays were per- 
formed frequently with the books open before the singers (p. 69). 
Chapter XVI, drawing on Gustave Cohen’s publications and others, 
gives a rapid summary of the staging and organization of the great 
spectacles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, including a few 
words on dumb shows, the mystéres mimés, and the preliminary 
processional announcement called the monstre, several days be- 
fore the performances of the great mystéres. A few observations 
and bibliographical references are also offered on the fascinating 
matter of the influence of the mystéres on art. 

In an epilogue, the author provides a conspectus over the whole 
field, with particular attention to survivals of medieval dramatic 
forms and conventions in the late sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, many of them noted by H. C. Lancaster. The religious 
mysteries were sometimes still communally performed long after 
the parliamentary prohibition of 1548, and inspired new plays of 
similar subject-matter disguised under the names of tragédies 
and tragi-comédies. Indeed tragi-comedy itself Lancaster viewed 
as a “secularized and modernized” form derived from medieval 
drama. The simultaneous mise en scéne was still used at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne in the first half of the seventeenth century. Even the 
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allegorical form of moralities persisted into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. And whatever the differences of opinion about amount and 
details, an influence from traditional farce upon Moliére is un- 
disputed. 

Medievalists everywhere owe gratitude to Mrs. Frank for a 
major work of comprehensive and cogent scholarship. 


Syracuse University MARY H. MARSHALL 


André Martinet: Economie des changements phonétiques. Berne, 
Editions A. Francke S. A., 1955, 396 pp. 


Economie des changements phonétiques is a treatise on his- 
torical phonology in which certain basic theories of structural 
linguistics are first presented and discussed (Part I) and then il- 
lustrated (Part II) by a few striking practical applications to well 
known philological problems of language evolution and reconstruc- 
tion. 

The author specifically states that he is addressing himself not 
to other “structuralists” but to the philologist who views modern 
linguistic research as continuation and progress towards a greater 
understanding of linguistic problems in general and historical 
phonology in particular. 

The label “structuralist” is quite misleading unless we realize 
that it has been adopted by or assigned to all movements that have 
broken away from the traditional linguistics of philology. In prac- 
tice, one will find schools of structural linguistics that are poles 
apart when it comes to aims and underlying theory. For the pur- 
pose of this review, it will suffice to distinguish two main trends of 
thinking in structuralism without needlessly going into all the 
ramifications. 

On the one hand we have the linguists who are usually identified 
as disciples of Bloomfield. Since most of them are Americans, 
they are often referred to as of the American School. On the other 
hand we have those who belonged to, or have been influenced by, 
the Prague Circle of Linguistics which was headed by N. S. Trube- 
tskoy. Its influence is still felt in many schools, especially in 
Europe, although the circle itself no longer exists as such. These 
linguists are usually referred to as of the European School. Pro- 
fessor Martinet is a disciple of the Prague Circle and represents 
one of its ramifications, the other two main branches having formed 
around the figures of Roman Jakobson, now of Harvard University, 
and L. Hjelmslev of the Danish school. 

The first part of Martinet’s book (pp. 11-195) is called Théorie 
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Générale and consists of six chapters entitled as follows: 1. In- 
troduction 2. Fonction 3. Structure 4. Economie 5. Prosodie 
6. Conclusion. In these chapters are outlined and explained the 
fundamental theories of synchronic and diachronic linguistics that 
characterize the Prague School in general and Martinet’s thinking 
in particular. While it is impossible to make a comprehensive 
presentation of them within the limited space allotted to this re- 
view, the writer shall briefly discuss the main concepts of struc- 
turalism as presented and applied in the book. 

a. The concept of the phoneme. The whole theory and me- 
thodology of structuralism discussed by Martinet is based on the 
concept of the phoneme as being not the ultimate determinable 
linguistic unit but, instead, further analysable into simultaneous 
components called “distinctive features” (traits distinctifs or per- 
tinents, pp. 30-33). Thus the phoneme is viewed as a structure 
whose component elements are the distinctive features, each of 
which having, of course, an articulatory and acoustic reality (pp. 
67-9). The following are some of such features expressed in 
traditional auditory and articulatory terms: voice, nasality, stop- 
page, glottalization, aspiration, retroflexion, velarization, frica- 
tiveness, affricateness, etc. and their opposites, such as non-voice, 
non-nasality, etc. Martinet does not dedicate any specific chapter 
to a discussion of the phoneme and its component elements, appar- 
ently assuming that the reader of this treatise is already familiar 
with the various phonemic theories. 

Not all of the acousto-articulatory elements that canbe isolated 
in an uttered phoneme are distinctive features. Some are non- 
distinctive, but may become distinctive (just as distinctive ones 
might lose this characteristic) in the historical process (p. 188). 
The distinctive features are only those that play a linguistically 
functional role. Thus, the voice component which functions as a 
distinctive feature inmost European languages, is a non-distinctive 
element in Finnish, Estonian, Danish, in which languages, for in- 
stance, the difference between ¢ and d, p and 3, etc. is merely a 
contextual variant and not used to distinguish one word from an- 
other (p. 109). 

To the American linguists, on the other hand, the phoneme is 
the fundamental linguistic unit. They have refused to recognize, 
so far, the simultaneous components as being the ultimate struc- 
turaland functional linguistic units that can be isolated in language. 
This stand has made them the least prepared for a structural anal- 
ysis of historical problems (p. 15). 

A point of terminology: American linguists usually also refer 
to as phonemes such linguistic phenomena as, intonations, stresses, 
pitches, clause terminals, and transitions which in European lin- 
guistics are usually classified under the label of prosodic features. 
There are plausible structural, functional, and diachronical reasons 
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to keep the two concepts separate. The prosodic features are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. 

b. The concept of system and etuectiie in language. 

Although often using the terms system and structure in refer- 
ence to language, the American linguists have been reluctant to 
consider it and describe it as anything more than a set of phonemes, 
morphemes, and words which appear in certain patterns of dis- 
tribution in speech utterances. 

The European School, on the other hand, distinguishes between 
the sound stream we call speech and an underlying system. Thus 
a phoneme, a morpheme or a word functions simultaneously in two 
contexts: le contexte du discours and le contexte du systéme (p. 
7asy | 

In his book, Martinet concerns himself exclusively with the 
phonological system from a diachronic point of view as it is af- 
fected by phonetic changes. 

The phonological system of a language is not merely a con- 
glomeration of sounds or even a set of phonemes: it is a struc- 
ture; and as in all structures, its elements (the phonemes) stand 
in a certain relation to each other on the basis of their component 
distinctive features. 

Chapters 3 and 4 (pp. 63-154) are dedicated to a thorough dis- 
cussion of the phonemic structure of language with particular at- 
tention to the ‘internal’ and ‘external’ factors that make for sta- 
bility and instability of the system. In these chapters, the author 
discusses the various possible structural relations that one finds 
in a phonological system (series, ordres, corrélations, faisseaux) 
and the basis of such relations. In Chapter 3, Martinet presents a 
specific theory of his: It is the theory of the cases vides, the 
‘holes in the pattern’ which account for certain instabilities in the 
system and, consequently, may constitute a cause for language 
change. 

c. Criteria for the establishment of the phonological system and 
its component elements. Communication is the primary and cen- 
tral function of language and its manifestations in the form of 
speech. The European linguists have used the criterion of function 
(in the sense of communicative, linguistic, or semantic function) to 
differentiate and establish the phonemes of a language and their 
position and role in the system. 

This aspect of methodology is discussed in Chapter 2 from both 
a synchronic and diachronic point of view. 

It should be pointed out that, at least from a theoretical stand- 
point, many American linguists have preferred to use the criteria 
of phonetic similarity, of distribution and of mutual exclusivity to 
establish the phonemes of a language. 

d. Historical linguistics and the causes of linguistic changes. 
American linguists have shie’ away from any kind of theoriza- 
tion about the causes of linguistic changes (p. 13 ff.) and in their 
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historical pronouncements they have generally been reluctant and, 
perhaps, the least prepared to go beyond such statements of for- 
mulas as Latin “ = French ii. “Ces esprits, avides de rigueur 
formelle, craignent a juste titre qu’ens’aventurant dans le domaine 
des explications, la linguistique ne perde l’allure de science ex- 
acte qu’on s’efforce, en maints endroits, de lui conférer (p. 15).” 

Most European structuralists are not satisfied with the dry 
formulas that make up the “phonetic laws” of the Neogrammarians. 
At the risk of being considered non-scientific, they prefer to theo- 
rize on the “when” and “how” and “why.” These questions, how- 
ever, are not answered by merely extending the formulas to in- 
clude hypothetical intermediate steps. The structural and func- 
tional linguists believe that such questions can only be answered 
and explained in terms of the linguistic system. 

According to Martinet, the ultimate cause of language evolution 
lies in man’s behavior by the “principle of least effort” which he 
prefers to call €conomie. Much of Chapter 4 is dedicated to an ex- 
planation of this theory from various points of view both synchronic 
and diachronic. Thus the title of his book: Economie des change - 
ments phonétiques. 

What to expect in Part II, entitled “Illustrations,” can best be 
summarized by listing the captions of the individual chapters. It is 
impossible to summarize them comprehensively without the reader 
having a full understanding of the material discussed in Part I. 
Chapter 7: “Un cas de conservation de traits distinctifs: L’infec- 
tion irlandaise.” Chapter 8: “L’analyse en traits distinctifs et la 
reconstruction: Le vocalisme o non-apophonique en indo-euro- 
péen.” Chapter 9; “Un aspect de la différentiation maxima: s en 
indo-européen.” Chapter 10: “La modalité anglaise de l’iso- 
chronie et le ‘Great Vowel Shift’.” Chapter 11: “La lénition en 
celtique et les consonnes du roman occidental: I. La lénition en 
celtique. II. Les consonnes du roman occidental. III. Le proces- 
sus de différentiation.” Chapter 12: “Structures en contact: Le 
dévoisement des sifflantes en espagnol. L Introduction. IL Les 
traits communs au roman de I]’ouest et au castillan. II. Le pas- 
sage de fah. IV. La confusion des occlusives et des spirantes 
sonores. V. La désonorisation des sifflantes.” Chapter 13: 
“Trois tendances générales du consonantisme: Affaiblissement et 
affermissement en italique, syllabes ouvertes en slave commun. 
I. Introduction. II. Le consonantisme italique. III. Les syllabes 
ouvertes du slave commun.” Chapter 14: “La reconstruction 
structurale: Les occlusives du basque.” 

As the reader will have surmised, this reviewer is in agree- 
ment with most of the theories presented by Professor Martinet in 
his book. It will be interesting to read a careful review by a 
“structuralist” of the American School of linguistics. 


Syracuse University JAMES P. SOFFIETTI 
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Fred P. Ellison: Bvazil’s New Novel; Four Northeastern Masters. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1954. 
191 pp. 


The novel of the Northeast, one of the best publicized and most 
clearly defined movements in contemporary Brazilian literature, 
is particularly significant for its close relationship to the realities 
of the region which serves as its background. Beginning with the 
1930’s, novelists turned their attention to the social scene and fo- 
cused on geography — in the broadest sense of the word — in aman- 
ner without precedent in Brazil. In answer to the stimulus of the 
newest sociological studies, particularly those of Gilberto Freyre, 
the novel of the Northeast attempts to explain man in terms of his 
environment, sympathetically but unsentimentally, with a broad 
realism that avoids putting the subject under the microscope. 
Since these novels have a social purpose, it is natural for them to 
become unvarnished social protest or to succumb at times to the 
temptation to sermonize. At the same time, they have character- 
istics of freshness, honesty, vigor, and understanding which con- 
stitute an atmosphere of renewed vitality in Brazilian fiction. 

Mr. Ellison supplies an interesting background of the move- 
ment in the Introduction, which furnishes not only the necessary 
historical data of the period, but also sketches the ideas and in- 
tellectual trends outside the literary world which contributed to 
the shaping of regional literature. Separate chapters are devoted 
to the work of José Lins do Rego, Jorge Amado, Graciliano Ramos, 
and Rachel de Queiroz (the selection was based on the results of a 
significant literary poll conducted in 1941 by the Revista académica 
of Rio), and a concluding chapter provides some generalizations on 
the production of the group asa whole. A selective bibliography 
of works in English and Portuguese is a useful point of departure 
for the person who wants to extend his acquaintance with either the 
novels or the related non-fictional materials. 

The Introduction—the most substantial section and in the re- 
viewer’s Opinion the most successful chapter of the study — brings 
into relief the principal causes of the development of the novel of 
the Northeast. Included here are discussions of regional culture 
in general, the land and climate of the Northeast and particularly 
the devastating droughts, the racial composition of the inhabitants, 
the rise and fall of the economy, and the precursors of regional 
literature. How and why did the axis of the Brazilian novel shift 
suddenly from South to North ina development that is as dramatic 
as a shift from North to South would be in the United States? 
Three separate but curiously related influences are emphasized: 
the turbulent political events of the twenties, the revolution in the 
artistic world called “modernism” (not to be confused with a sim- 
ilarly named earlier movement in Spanish America), and the 
traditionalist movement led by Gilberto Freyre. 
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The revolts of 1922 and 1924 (especially the idealistic charge 
of eighteen men against thousands on Copacabana beach in 1922), 
the weird march of the Prestes column for two years through the 
backlands, and numerous disturbances around the capital and in 
four states indicate a general state of political restlessness in the 
twenties. It is not surprising that the same period witnessed the 
development of Brazil’s Communist party and was marked by 
strikes, skirmishes, and governmental instability. Parallel to 
these in time is the artistic revolution represented by the Modern 
Art Week in 1922 and the desire to emancipate Brazilian literature 
from literary aims and forms that were considered outmoded. 
Under the inspiration of avant-garde European literature, Bra- 
zilian innovators were the center of a controversy, and were 
charged with being destructive or were dismissed as foolish. 
Their permanent achievements were a broadening of the range of 
literary subjects to include folklore, the national character and 
the local scene, and the revitalization of literary language under 
the influence of popular speech. Essentially a poetic movement, 
modernism had an indirect but nonetheless liberating effect on the 
novel. 

Most important of all, however, is the leadership of the emi- 
nent sociologist Gilberto Freyre, and of his penetrating studies of 
Brazilian society and character. Without rejecting -the valuable 
heritage of Europe, Freyre has re-evaluated the national character 
in terms of its mixed cultural heritage. In doing so he has helped 
to dissolve feelings of inferiority which made some Brazilians 
pessimistic, and has offered a solid and affirmative point of view 
to blaze a trail for the regional novelists who came under his in- 
fluence. Mr. Ellison does not underestimate this leadership, and 
broadens the scope of his study by referring directly to Freyre’s 
work. The great indebtedness to Freyre of one of the novelists in 
particular, José Lins do Rego, is freely acknowledged, to such an 
extent that Freyre might be called the intellectual godfather of the 
novel of the Northeast. 

The fact that all four authors write about their region does not 
mean that they need approach their subjects in the same way. José 
Lins do Rego describes the break-down of the plantation system in 
the novels of the sugar-cane cycle. Jorge Amado, with a strong 
political bias not evident in the other three writers, depicts the 
turbulent life of the cacao growers and of the lower classes in 
Bahia. Graciliano Ramos uses his talent for psychological de- 
scription to study the character of the regional man in conflict with 
his environment. Rachel,de Queiroz supplies a woman’s insight 
and sentiments in her examination of the role of women in the 
Northeast. 

The separate discussions of the authors’ works tend to be de- 
scriptive rather than critical in their approach. This is in keeping 
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with Mr. Ellison’s duty to his readers who are unacquainted with 
Portuguese, and they should find the book a rewarding introduction 
to the field. For the student or specialist in the field of Latin 
American literature, more literary criticism would be of help. 
The novels are treated, in short, as they would be in good book 
reviews; the author’s judgments are mature and are expressed 
concretely and precisely, yet one feels that at times they simply 
summarize the obvious. If the specialist feels defrauded, perhaps 
he should consider that the book was written for the general pub- 
lic unable to read the works in the original. 

The principal merit of the books studied rests on their value 
as sociological documents and the author rightly stresses the im- 
portance of the novel of the Northeast as an expression of the un- 
rest of the times: “These four novelists have taken a sociological 
theme of magnitude —a Brazilian theme that is at the same time 
American in its parallels and implications —and have synthesized 
and projected it by means of characters having both regional and 
universal qualities.” In this sentence from the concluding para- 
graph of the book, the reference to the universality of the charac- 
ters might be questioned as less valid than the other parts of the 
statement, for this aspect of the novel of the Northeast has not 
been brought out clearly. Although Ramos is the most original of 
the four, can he be put on the same level with Machado de Assis as 
a permanent literary value? If he and the others cannot be so 
placed, if it is still too early to define the contribution of the novel 
of the Northeast to the national literature, it must be judged for the 
present solely on the merits of its documentary worth. In any 
case, the general reader interested in Brazil will find the book a 
valuable aid to understanding a changing society. 


Duke University JOHN M. FEIN 


Denis Diderot: Supplément au voyage de Bougainville, publié par 
Herbert Dieckmann. Genéve, Librairie Droz et Lille, Librairie 
Giard, 1955. clv + 86 pp. 


Twenty years ago, Professor Gilbert Chinard published the first 
manuscript text of Diderot’s Supplement au voyage de Bougainville, 
one of several major works which the 18th century “philosophe” 
was never to seeprinted in his lifetime. Professor Herbert Dieck- 
mann has now published a critical editionin which he compares the 
texts of the Leningrad manuscript, already utilized by Professor 
Chinard, with three hitherto unpublished manuscripts that Pro- 
fessor Dieckmann found in the Fonds Vandeul. The new manu- 
scripts are: FV1 presumably copied in the last months of 1772 
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and then corrected in Diderot’s own hand. N copied in January, 
1773, by Naigeon, Diderot’s disciple and future editor, and FV2, 
which is evidently an inaccurate copy of the Leningrad manuscript 
made early in the 1780’s before Diderot’s library was sent to the 
Russian court. 

Comparison of the manuscripts reveals that the changes Diderot 
incorporated in his text are, for the most part, additions to his 
dialogue rather than revisions, deletions, or rearrangements. 
These additions fall into two major groups. The first is made up 
of amplifications of ideas already expressed in FV1, but expanded 
in crucial passages that appear first in N and then in the two sub- 
sequent manuscripts. All but one of these additions occur in the 
last and most important section of the Supplément, the “Suite du 
dialogue.” The second major change is the inclusion of the Polly 
Baker incident, an episode almost two pages long, which appeared 
for the first time in the Leningrad manuscript. 

In preparing his documents for pyblication Professor Dieck- 
mann has chosen to use F V1, the oe diees manuscript, as his basic 
text. All variant readings and later additions appear in footnotes 
at the bottom of the page. This procedure gives a good picture of 
how the Supplément developed, and it presents future editors with 
the material necessary to decide on what text to reproduce, but 
Professor Dieckmann himself never pronounces on the final form 
in which he would like to see the Supplément published. As it is, 
many passages that have always appeared in printed editions of the 
Supplément are relegated to footnotes although it is inconceivable 
that Professor Dieckmann would exclude them from the body of a 
composite text. Having so much unpublished material at his dis- 
posal, he was faced with the decision whether to print a single 
manuscript without revisions or a text composed of sections from 
different manuscript sources, Perhaps it would have been prefer- 
able if he had devised some format such as the notations Villey 
used in printing Montaigne’s Essais. Then we would have known 
the textual variations he has found, as well as the opinion of the 
one man most qualified at present to pass final judgment on the 
form of the Supplément. 

Professor Dieckmann has prefaced his edition with a long In- 
troduction in which he discusses the manuscripts, the themes and 
structure of the dialogue, its relation to Ceci n’est pas un conte 
and Sur l’inconséquence du jugement public de nos actions parti- 
culiéres, its literary form, and several incidents in Diderot’s life 
which seem to add light to our understanding of the Supplement. 
He has also included a valuable Appendix containing a selection of 
the principal accounts published in the eighteenth century of Bou- 
gainville’s stay on Tahiti. Professor Dieckmann does not comment 
on these passages nor on the place of the Supplément in the history 
of ideas because he feels that this work has already been done in 
Professor Chinard’s edition of 1936. 
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It is on the text of the Supplément itself that he concentrates. 
His detailed analysis is based on the assumption that Diderot’s 
thoughts represent a greater logical coherence and unity than would 
at first seem likely. His investigation, which requires attentive 
reading, yields many sound judgments on the apparently diverse 
facets of Diderot’s thinking. He explains carefully, sometimes too 
meticulously, the interrelations among Diderot’s ideas concerning 
the family structure, the inhumanities of colonization, sexual mo- 
rality, human liberty, the natural man, and the differences between 
life in society and life in the state of nature. The result of Pro- 
fessor Dieckmann’s study is an interesting explanation of how 
Diderot’s mind, perhaps the most complex of its century, worked 
to resolve the problems it saw so clearly. One of the most dif- 
ficult things to do in any analysis of Diderot is to concentrate on 
one subject without being inevitably led astray by the ramifications 
of his thought. Diderot himself was constantly forced to apologize, 
either sincerely or with tongue in cheek, for his digressions. In 
his introduction, Professor Dieckmann has accomplished what 
amounts to a tour de force in unifying with great persistence the 
philosophe’s ideas. 

Professor Dieckmann’s remarks on the artistic form of the 
Supplément, though less exhaustive than his study of its philosoph- 
ic content, show searching reflection on the problems that faced 
Diderot in his use of the dialogue and the discourse, in the inter- 
mingling of fictional and real elements and in the creation of a 
unified whole made of diversified parts. The editor rightly con- 
cludes that Diderot does not show the artistic mastery he had 
achieved in the three parts of the Réve de D’Alembert, and that the 
unity of the Supplement lies in its content, not in its form. Par- 
tially because he wants to support this thesis, he willfully omits 
the discussion of some of the ideas expressed in part Iof the Sup- 
plement and neglects the study of certain stylistic qualities that 
one might expect to see treated, such as Diderot’s satirical intent 
and his role in the development of Romantic prose style. Despite 
a few lacunae, any student of Diderot or of the Enlightenment will 
find numerous useful facts and interpretations in this new critical 
edition of one of Diderot’s major works. 


Columbia University CRAIG B. BRUSH 


Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino: Don Bartolomé José Gallardo (1776- 
1852). Estudio bibliografico. Madrid, Sancha, 1955. 364 pp. 


Cuando con la debida anticipacién me escribid mi fraternal y 
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admirado amigo y colega, D. Antonio Rodrfguez-Mojino, incitdn- 
dome a colaborar en la conmemoraci6n del primer centenario de 
la muerte del insigne biblidgrafo D. Bartolomé José Gallardo, 
pensé contribuir con un trabajo en cuya realizacioén habia em- 
pleado ya algun tiempo, en mi afdn de materializar un suefio que 
acariciaba desde muy atrds. Ahora, mejor que en ninguna otra 
ocasi6n, podria dar cima a mi proyecto, por las circunstancias 
favorables de hallarme en el pais en que radican la Sociedad His- 
panica de América y la Coleccidn de Ticknor. Mi ambicioso de- 
signio consistia en la publicacion de un Nuevo ensayo de una bi- 
blioteca espanola de libros raros y curiosos, formada con las 
papeletas que empecé a redactar de ejemplares rarisimos y unicos 
custodiados en las dos espléndidas y ricas bibliotecas menciona- 
das y que no se hallan registrados en el Ensayo de Gallardo, del 
cual resultaria continuacion el mio. Ya en 1946 se anuncio en 
preparacion este nuevo ensayo en la ultima pagina de mi folleto La 
Generacion espanola de 1936 (Syracuse, New York, 1946, aunque 
escrito en 1944). Labores de mas apremiante conclusioén, entre 
ellas la de terminar los tomos de mi Manual de bibliografia de la 
literatura espanola, me impidieron llevar a cabo entonces mi an- 
helado y extenso plan. 

En el interin, instigué a mi vez al Sr. Mofino a dar a las pren- 
sas una obra que, como suya, seria digna del eximio Gallardo y 
honraria la celebracién del centenario. Mofiino, extremeno como 
Gallardo es el maximo conocedor de la vida y de las obras de su 
ilustre paisano, y como él biblidgrafo, el mas docto y autorizado 
que hoy existe en Espana. 

Guard6o silencio mi amigo con el fin, segun ahora veo, de darme 
la mas grata sorpresa que he experimentado en mi ya larga vida 
de bibliégrafo y biblidfilo, al recibir el n°. 1 de una edicidén de 250 
ejemplares numerados de un hermoso libro de 364 paginas en 4° 
mayor, de intachable presentacidn tipogrdfica, de grandes mdar- 
genes y con cubierta y portada impresas a dos tintas, negra y 
roja. “Sabia de antemano— me escribe Monino— que iba a sor- 
prenderle el envio del ejemplar nimero uno y no quise descoronar 
la flor avisdndole previamente.” 

Ya perdia yo la esperanza de que se rememorase la fecha con- 
memorativa, pues ningtin acto ni publicacidn oficial ni particular 
se disponfa en homenaje a Gallardo, como correspondia a su im- 
portancia en la historia de la cultura espafiola y en el desenvolvi- 
miento de la critica literaria, cuando aparece esta monumental 
obra que vale por todas las que se hubieran producido con tan 
sefialado motivo. No podia recibir la memoria de Gallardo mas 
brillante muestra de recordacion. 

Con el subtitulo de “Estudio bibliogrdfico” nos da ademas el 
autor un estudio biografico, tal es el cimulo de datos sobre la vida 
del “parlador de oro y llavero del idioma,” que se encuentran en 
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este voluminoso tomo. Concibe Monino y lleva a la practica lo que 
debe ser una verdadera bibliografia, segun la pauta que nos fijd el 
propio Gallardo y segtin las exigencias y adelantos modernos. Asi 
resulta la presente “un rico florilegio de los escritos de Gallardo 
(prosa y verso) y un copioso arsenal de noticias” para su completa 
y definitiva biograffa. Con el objeto de ilustrar ésta en “todas sus 
facetas,” anade en un apéndice cincuenta cartas inéditas de Ga- 
llardo. Hasta quinientas ha logrado recoger la diligencia de Monino, 
las cuales intenta dar a luz en un £pistolario del ilustre extre- 
meno. Con anterioridad habia publicado Monfino Tres cartas in- 
éditas de Gallardo (1849-1852) en la Rev. del Centro de Est. Ex- 
tremenos (Badajoz, 1929, Il, 83-91), reproducidas en su libro 
Curiosidades bibliogrdficas (Madrid, 1946, pp. 67-77); otra carta 
inédita de Gallardo a La Barrera (1841) en Bibliofilia (1951, IV, 25- 
26); Goya y Gallardo (Madrid, 1954), sobre las cartas impresas en 
el Mercure de France (1817), y Cartas inéditas de Gallardo a D. 
Manual Torriglia (1824-1833), 34 epistolas (Madrid, 1955). Por 
ultimo, referente a la vida del autor del Ensayo, habia insertado 
Mofiino una noticia de La Barrera sobre Gallardo, en Bibliofilia 
(1951, IV, 11-27). 

De la inmensidad de la obra de Gallardo da cuenta nuestro 
compilador, aseverando que los cuatro tomos del Ensayo no cons- 
tituyen sino una parte. Materiales abundantes existen a juzgar 
por la enumeraci6n que hace Monino de los papeles de Gallardo. 
Asu muerte, los hered6 su sobrino y éstelos desperdig6, regalando 
unos a Menéndez Pelayo, otros a Fernandez Guerra, Zarco, Sancho 
Rayon, Harrisse y otros eruditos, y releg6 infinidad de ellos a los 
desvanes de la Alberquilla, en donde se hallaban hasta fines del 
siglo pasado. El hispanista canadiense Buchanan, recientemente 
fallecido, posefa una serie de ellos, que legdé a la Universidad de 
Toronto, y acaso la Sociedad Hispanica de América posea algunos 
entre los manuscritos de la biblioteca de Sancho Rayon, que, segiun 
se dice, adquirid Mr. Huntington. Esta cercano el dia en que se 
sepa definitivamente, pues ha empezado a catalogarse la seccidén 
de manuscritos de la Sociedad. 

En la introduccién hace Monino una resena critica de quienes 
le han precedido en los estudios bibliogrdficos y biogrdficos de 
Gallardo, entre los que destaca a José Segura Flérez, La Barrera, 
Juan Marqués Merchan y principalmente a Pedro Sainz Rodriguez 
y a Buchanan. De todos cita y analiza sus trabajos. Los supera 
Monino en lo que a la bibliografifa, a la publicacién de textos in- 
éditos o raros y al epistolario se refiere. Asi describe hasta 174 
nuimeros entre libros, monografias, folletos y articulos impresos 
de Gallardo; reune integras sus poesias, y reproduce otros es- 
critos hoy rarifsimos, muchos de cuyos originales se conservan 
actualmente en la biblioteca particular del propio Mofiino. Ademds 
de los datos bibliograficos incluye el texto de pasajes enteros y 
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las notas aclaratorias de sucesos o personajes con que Gallardo 
solia apostillar sus opisculos. Se comprenderd el valor de todo 
ello para el erudito y el historiador. 

Mojnino ha prestado un enorme servicio. Su obra, producto de 
una vida entera de trabajo entusiasta y amoroso, se utilizara como 
base, de ahora en adelante, para todo estudio que se emprenda 
acerca del gigante de las letras y de la bibliografia espanolas, Don 
Bartolomé José Gallardo. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos HOMERO SERIS 
Syracuse University, New York 


Nota: La correccién de pruebas se ha realizado con gran esmero. 
Sd6lo hemos notado siete erratas: pag. 10 nota 5, en el titulo del Ensayo 
de Gallardo se dice libros raros o curiosos y debe decir libros raros y 
curiosos. En la linea siguiente se da como fecha de su ultimo tomo el 
afio de “1890”; en cambio, en la pag. 257 figura el de “1899”; ambos son 
erroneos, el ano correcto es el de 1889. En la pag. 14 nota 17 se lee 
Sinonimos y debe leerse Seudonimos. Pag. 247, lin. 25, dice “A de con- 
tribuir” por “ha de contribuir.” Pag. 260 lin. 11, “exclusimos” por 
“exclusivos,” y pag. 274, ult. lin. “duteux” por “douteux.” 


Jethro Bithell: An Anthology of German Poetry, Vol. II, 1880-1940. 
New York, Rinehart & Company, 1956. lix + 287 pp. 


Five editions of an anthology of German poetry during a decade 
which included the greater part of World War II is no mean ac- 
complishment and speaks well for the popularity of a book of this 
kind. The first appeared in 1941 and the last in 1950,* all of them 
in London. With the present edition, a reprint of the fifth, the 
number of poets represented has grown from 66 to 79 chronolog- 
ically arranged. Two have been dropped: Herbert Béhme and Karl 
Hans Biihner. 

The selection is varied and comprehensive although the choice 
must by necessity remain more or less subjective in a volume like 
this. However, it does represent the divergent moods and move- 
ments of the period extremely well, from the ugly to the beautiful. 
On the other hand, the introduction of 49 pages is too large for such 
an anthology and too difficult for the high school senior (Primaner) 
as intended according to the author’s preface. One illustration 


will suffice: 


The mentality of the German poets was profoundly af- 
fected by the psychological minuteness of Dostoieffsky and 
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the religious fervour of Tolstoy inhis later phase. French 
poetry —always closely followed in Germany as every- 
where else —had evolved from the satanistic nouveaux 
frissons of Baudelaire and the Parnassians’ pregnant 
compression of the spirit of history to the subtle spirit 
music of Verlaine and the delicate suggestiveness of the 
symbolists; and German poetry shaped itself on these 
phases and movements, but mostly in the second icono- 
clastic stage of impressionism, while the first stage, 
naturalism, took over the critical doctrines of Taine and 
Zola — according to the one, literature is a product of in- 
gredients, just as chemistry is, and according tothe other, 
it is a matter of collecting ‘documents’ or data in the 
scientist’s way; this gives the lie |sic.!] to the old ro- 
mantic conception of poetry as the gift of God to his 
chosen mouthpiece, who is therefore divine, and sub- 
stitutes the ideal of the poet as the self-ordained teacher 
of the masses and the prophet calling for a new world- 
order (p. xx). 


Handy notes on fifty poets and some of their poems and an ex- 
tensive bibliography conclude this well-bound pocket-size anthology 
of modern poetry. One misstatement and only two misprints were 
noted: p. 281, notes on Klabund, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg (also p. lii) were not “murdered,” but they were shot in ac- 
cordance with martial law after the January revolt of 1919. P. 
214 should read ver-breiten and p. 233, line 2,da 8, being a con- 
junction, and not das. The letter g a type of which costs as little 
as 25 cents, should have been used throughout the text, thus avoid- 
ing such monstrosities as Grossstadt (p. xxi). Likewise, Grofsta- 
dtpoesie is the proper spelling (pp. xxi and 270). 

Mr, Bithell, through his numerous publications, is no stranger 
tohis American colleagues and this modern anthology willincrease 


the number of its friends among students and faculty onthis side of 
the Ocean. 


Syracuse University ALBERT SCHOLZ 


1. A sixth (school) edition, published by Methuen in 1951 is an exact 
reprint of the fifth. 


Victor Brombert: Stendhal et la voie oblique. L’auteur devant son 


monde romanesque. Paris, PUF, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1954. 173 pp. 
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The problem of Stendhal’s intervention in his novels has given 
rise to a great deal of critical comment, most of it adverse. Even 
convinced admirers of his work have been forced to apologize for 
constant intrusions that range from snide remarks or insults to 
his own characters, to explanations of what they should have done. 
Thus, Pierre Martino, among others, has accused Stendhal of being 
uncertain of the plan of his novels; Pierre Jourda is convinced that 
the fictional elements of the books were introduced only to flatter 
the public; while Paul Valéry saw Stendhal as a clown who amused 
readers at the expense of his own characters. 

Mr. Brombert refuses to accept this critical opinion and pur- 
poses to show that what others have considered an aesthetic flaw 
really constitutes the mainspring of Stendhal’s creative process. 
According to him, these intrusions possess a real function which, 
perhaps unbeknownst to the author, act as vehicle for the intel- 
lectual aspects of the novel. 

The explanation for the constant use of such atechnique springs 
from Stendhal’s timidity, the “trac,” from which he constantly suf- 
fered. Because of his fear of the opinion of others, because of his 
sensitivity to possible criticism or satirical laughter, he felt it 
necessary, as his prefaces show, to hide his real feelings as a pro- 
tection against a world which he considered hostile and malicious. 

Certainly the interventions are many and varied, anda clas- 
sification of these fills the first chapter. They vary from the 
direct interjection of the author’s own personality, of a paragraph 
in length, to short asides to the reader. Even the tenses were so 
used by Stendhal: the present to lend an appearance of objectivity, 
the conditional to comment on the blindness of his fictional people. 
Exclamations, rhetorical questions, interjections, all were used to 
inform the reader of the extent to which Stendhal’s characters do 
not sense their situation. 

This same feeling of timidity was carried over into the novels. 
Since Stendhal very much wanted to please a hypothetical reader 
whom he feared, he felt the need to judge himself, to justify what 
he had said by putting himself in the role of the public. With an 
almost histrionic sense of audience, he fell into a kind of literary 
schizophrenia in which he adopted the voze oblique as a literary 
technique. By indirection, by irony, by stating the opposite of what 
he actually meant, Stendhal hoped to protect himself and yet in- 
dicate to the “happy few” his exact meaning. 

Faced with characters in motion, Stendhal suffered a hideous 
kind of anguish. He formed the reader in his own image and came 
to fear him. The thought of revealing his most intimate feelings to 
possible jeers led him to hide what he loved, yet simultaneously 
try to entice others into sharing his enthusiasms. Consequently 
his thought proceeds by contrasts and comparisons as his heroes 
try to justify their emotions, with Stendhal providing counterpoint 
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to their thoughts. The concealment of emotion became for him a 
criterion of deep sensitivity, and the antithesis he cherished be- 
came a dynamics for novels based on a tension between creator 
and created. 

His characters all share the same timidity. Acting out the 
theme of the moral solitude of the superior man, they exhibit bel- 
ligerence and exasperated egotism. They reacted much as Stend- 
hal did, for onto their shoulders he has shifted the responsibility 
for deep sensitivity to life. Tortured by a desire to reveal them- 
selves honestly, yet fearful of criticism, they utilize an ambivalent 
strategy to protect their extraordinarily thin skins. 

And Stendhal felt a compulsion to protect his creatures, though 
he did so ina peculiar way. Sometimes he excused their actions, 
more often he insulted them outrageously in the hope of making 
them liked. With these attacks he achieved, says Mr. Brombert, 
a thematic unity; coming as they do at very lyrical passages, he 
could clarify the double drama of the exceptional being as he re- 
proached him for acting hastily and without good sense. 

Such interventions were not, however, a calculated strategem. 
Stendhal wrote quickly and without much attention to plans. Never- 
theless, the intrusions correspond well to the dramatic needs of 
the novel. Thus, theorizes the author, the process of creation was, 
for Stendhal, one in which, consciously or unconsciously, he found 
and recognized his own personality. And, writing principally from 
involuntary memory, he achieved a compromise between memory 
and imagination. With this alternation of the will and the sub-con- 
scious he created a new kind of novel, one in the dynamic activity 
of which is reflected the emotional attitude of the creator in the 
face of his fictional world. Through intervention, he found the most 
satisfactory way of revealing his art and his mind, and, at the same 
time, of protecting, purifying, and embellishing his vision of the 
wor ld. . 

The thesis is cogently and clearly argued. Mr. Brombert makes 
his points well, with constant reference to the novels, particularly 
the Rouge et le noir, the Chartreuse, and Lucian Leuwen. One 
might object to some of the paradoxes or the psychological ration- 
alizations of Stendhal’s behavior, but these would not materially 
affect the original thesis. Mr. Brombert presents a strong case. 

But, in so doing, one may wonder whether he has done Stend- 
hal a service. Ina sense he has supported Jean Hytier’s conten- 
tion that Stendhal’s perpetual presence makes him his own hero. 
For in the course of explaining the use of so many intrusions, Mr. 
Brombert has cast doubts on the integrity of the world Stendhal 
created and admitted the schizophrenic, even masochistic, nature 
of the work. The constant interjection of the author’s personality 
leads one to the conclusion that Stendhal had not clearly understood 
what he was doing and that he distrusted his own art. What he had 
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in mind had not become sufficiently clear and objective for him to 
be able to disentangle himself from his fable. Consequently, he 
acts, as Mr. Brombert says, as spokesman for a pragmatic andan- 
ti-fictional ethic, almost destroying the art at which he is laboring. 

Moreover, it is debatable whether the voie oblique really lends 
thematic unity to a work, Condillac notwithstanding. It is doubtful 
whether the bifocal vision resulting from the ubiquitous presence 
of a self-conscious narrator really enhances a novel. A reader is 
forced simultaneously to watch the author and to follow his char- 
acters through a fictional world, disbelief in which he must sus- 
pend. Intervention, however, tends to increase disbelief and the 
result is not only sometimes painful, but the validity of the art is 
jeopardized by having as strong a personality as Stendhal over- 
shadow his characters. Far from gaining our confidence or para- 
lyzing our judgment, intrusion on a large scale makes for looser 
work. Stendhal pays the price of his success with irony by making 
himself understood at the expense of any belief in the integrity of 
his vision. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Edwin H. Zeydel: Goethe, the Lyrist. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1955. 182 pp. 


American and British comparatists will be very much indebted 
to Professor Zeydel for his new translations of Goethe’s poetic 
Lese. With its biographical introduction and appendix of musical 
settings, the clearly printed volume provides a modern, compact, 
and scholarly means of approach to Germany’s lyrical Olympian. 
As late as 1919 and 1928, respectively, when they published their 
findings in the “University of Wisconsin Studies” (Nos. 6 and 26), 
Lucretia Van Tuyl Simmons and Stella Hinz still considered 
Goethe’s poetry terra incognita in America, despite some four 
thousand attempts, made up to 1924, to translate Goethe’s separate 
poems into English. 

There are those who believe that poetry, especially lyric 
poetry, defies translation. But even they will find that Zeydel’s 
volume enables one to draw nearer to Goethe in English transla- 
tion than had been possible in the past. Many of the efforts prior 
to Zeydel were undoubtedly doomed to failure because the trans- 
lators were too far removed from the world and thought of Goethe. 
Some had an imperfect command of his language. Others missed 
the simplicity and directness of the German poet. Even the best 
succumbed, on occasion, to a stilted idiom or to diction foreign to 
the spirit of Goethe. 
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With the results of the earlier efforts before him, Zeydel set 
himself the high task of striving for “completeness and accuracy 
both in substance and in form” (xiii). He proposed to capture, 
without translator’s license and without transmuting the original to 
the spirit of the translator’s age, all the stylistic qualities, such as 
word choice, sentence arrangement, mood, meter, cadence, rhythm, 
and melody, as well as Goethe’s scheme of feminine rhymes, 
wherever that seemed possible. He did not hesitate to take over 
from his predecessors an occasional rhyme, an entire line, even 
several lines, or an entire poem (VI, 11). From Bayard Quincy 
Morgan’s unpublished typescript in the library of Stanford Univer- 
sity, A Book of Goethe’s Verse (1937), he gleaned particularly a 
fidelity to form (xii); and the sincerity of language in Joseph S. 
Height’s manuscript renditions at Wabash College inspired him to 
strive to meet the poet on his own level. Needless to say, many 
lyrical gems are the result. Notable are Zeydel’s variants of 
“Neue Liebe, neues Leben” (III, 5), “Rastlose Liebe” (IV, 1), “Har- 
fenspieler II” (V, 4), and “Freudvoll und leidvoll” (VI, 4), but es- 
pecially “Der Kénig in Thule” (VI, 5), “Meeresstille” (VI, 16), and 
“Lied des Tiirmers” (IX, 22). Very few infelicitous phrases, halt- 
ing rhythms, or assonating rhymes (of which Goethe himself is 
often guilty) escaped Zeydel’s discerning eye and ear (e.g., VI, 2; 
Il, 4; I, 6; IV, 3). 

Zeydel’s choice of poems is generally excellent. What is more, 
the selections are tellingly representative of the poet’s stages of 
development. Of course, the magic number of one hundred, to 
which the collection is held, necessitated the omission of several 
familiar favorites. 

The five score poems “in new translations facing the originals” 
are arranged under nine headings. Two songs from the Neue Lie- 
der (“Die Freuden” and “Gliick und Traum”), written in the frivo- 
lous rococo style of Goethe’s student days in Leipzig, constitute 
Chapter 1 and betoken the lyric development already begun. The 
second chapter of five poems includes “Mailied” and “Willkom- 
men und Abschied” and combines the playful spirit of the age with 
the ebullient love of life and nature of the Strassburg episode. The 
defiant attitude of Sturm und Drang, the Lili interlude, and the 
maturing years at Weimar are delineated in Chapter III (with 
twelve) and Chapter IV (with thirteen lyrics). “Mignon I and II” 
and “Harpist I and II” make up the fifth chapter. Chapter VI, titled 
“Songs, Ballads, and a Sonnet” (twenty-five poems in all), is the 
largest. Penned at different times and in different moods, the 
verses in it are among Goethe’s most famous: his loveliest bal- 
lads, his most quoted epigram, his finest sonnet, and his moving 
Faustian lyrics. Chapter VII is given over to excerpts from the 
“Roman Elegies” and the “Venetian Epigrams” reflecting the lib- 
erating and ennobling influences of the Italian journeys. Twelve 
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selections from the West-Easterly Divan (Chapter VIII) represent 
Goethe’s attempt at a joyous fusion of Eastern and Western philo- 
sophies. The last chapter (IX) is the chapter of “Old Age.” 
Twenty-one of its twenty-two poems and sayings date from the last 
twenty years of the poet’s life, during which the strains of the 
“great heathen” acquired an affirmative, pantheistic ring and the 
creations of the human spirit alone were adjudged permanent in the 
midst of universal change and flux. Together the chapters spell 
out a digest of Goethe’s creed and art, his restless originative 
activity and all-embracing interests as well as his zest for living 
and devotion to love as a constant source of inspiration. 

Every student of German letters will want to possess a copy of 
Goethe, the Lyrist. With it Zeydel truly enters the ranks of trans- 
lators of Goethe’s poems among whom are found such names as 
Thomas and Jane Carlyle, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Sir Walter 
Scott, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, William 
Cullen Bryant, John Greenleaf Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Edward McDowell. 


University of Buffalo J. ALAN PFEFFER 


J. Frappier: Les Chansons de geste du cycle de Guillaume 
d’Orange I—La Chanson de Guillaume, Aliscans, La Chevalerie 
Vivien. Paris, Société d’édition d’enseignement supérieur, 1955. 
312 pp. 


This volume, an introduction for specialists and non-specialists 
alike, is an authoritative challenge with regard to the many prob- 
lems discerned since Joseph Bédier’s third editionof Les Légendes 
Epiques I, in 1926. Professor Frappier first surveys the entire 
cycle around Guillaume d’Orange, certainties and uncertainties of 
its origins and ramification; secondly, he thoroughly discusses the 
Chanson de Guillaume (available now in the edition of D. McMillan, 
Paris, SA T F, 1949-1950, vol. I: texte,vol. Il: étude), thirdly, and 
fourthly, he compares the Chanson de Guillaume with Aliscans and 
with the Chevalerie Vivien. 

Scrupulously fair, the author neither minimizes nor exaggerates 
the importance as factors in the formation of the cycle, of Ermol- 
dus Nigellus’ Carmina (p. 69), of the Fragment de la Haye (pp. 69- 
76), and of the recent trouvaille, the Nota Emilianense, (published 
by Dadmaso Alonso: La primitiva épica francesa a la luz de una 
nota emilianense, Madrid, 1954). The Nota, with its reference, f.i., 
to “Ghigelmo alcorbitanas” (“Guillaume al corb nés”), seems to in- 
dicate that there existed a body of epic lore concerning Guillaume 
from 1050 down to the later tenth century (p. 79), and that there 
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might have been poems congealed in some literary form at that 
time (ibid.). The latter inference is not entirely convincing. True, 
the line between légendes (legendary lore) and poémes is not 
always easily drawn (p. 79, n. 2). But the distinction is a valid 
principle of methodology. A legendary (local) theme basically is 
often a folkloric theme of wide distribution in time and space. 
Poems must have been composed at given times in given places. 
(See also the reviews of the Nota by Félix Lecoy, R, LXXVI (1955), 
254-269). 

In agreement with Bédier (Légendes Epiques, 1, 345), and with 
F. Lot (R, LXX (1948), 396), Professor Frappier successfully 
stresses the appreciation of the Chansons as literature. He vividly 
traces the profile of Guillaume, the hero al corb nés (or al cort 
nés), Fierabrace, known by the candor of his laughter, the glorious 
scion of the lignage of the Aymerides, grimly loyal to a week su- 
zerain, defender of “sainte crestienté,” and husband of a model 
wife. Indeed Guiboure is equal to her husband in the spirit of 
hieratic orthodox heroism, yet she is not an amazon. Guibourc 
and Guillaume are “le couple épique le plus beau et le plus émou- 
vant du Moyen Age” (p. 9). 

The most moving theme in the three chansons discussed in this 
volume, is the relationship of Guillaume with his heroic nephew 
Vivien. The ethos and pathos of this theme are second only, and 
perhaps even not second, to the ethical and tragic potentialities of 
the Roland theme. In a sense, the three Chansons constitute a 
trilogy, “une suite de variations sur une méme donnée épique” (p. 
6). The author of the Chevalerie Vivien or Covenant Vivien, ob- 
viously influenced by the Chanson de Guillaume (though not in its 
extant text), by Aliscans, and- by the Chanson de Roland, (p. 287), 
envisaged Vivien as a Hyper-Roland, younger and more impetuous 
than Roland, somewhat less tender than Vivien in Aliscans. Poig- 
nantly tender in Aliscans, Vivien is anguished and dubious as to 
whether or not he has retreated “une lance tenant,” thus possibly 
having broken his covenant which shines sublimely but overshad- 
owed by demesure. 

Methodologically a special challenge are the author’s Proposi- 
tions (pp. 147-148) concerning the relationship of the three Chan- 
sons, These Propositions determine the author’s conception of the 
position of the Chanson de Guillaume (extant text), and, conse- 
quently, his conception of Guillaume and Vivien in the Chanson de 
Guillaume. Professor Frappier distinguishes G 1, a Chanson de 
Guillaume, lost, but reflected in the first 1980 verses of the extant 
text, and G 2, a hypothetical poem called by him Chanson de Rai- 
nouart, G 2 might have contained some of the elements of G 1, but 
treated ina spirit markedly different from G1. G 2 almost cer- 
tainly did contain what is now reflected in the verses 1981 to 3554 
of the extant text. Aliscans, then, is conceived as a skillful am- 
plification of G 2. 


The distinction between G 1 and G 2 seems compelling because 
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of certain inner contradictions between the portions of the extant 
text of the Chanson de Guillaume, reflecting either G 1 or G 2. 
These contradictions were pointed out by Mme. J. Wathelet- Willem 
(Le Moyen Age, LVIII, 365 ff.) and by D. McMillan (edition T5123 
ff.). In this reviewer’s opinion, none of the arguments of Mme. 
Wathelet-Willem and of McMillan are so decisive as Professor 
Frappier’s own argument concerning the dispositional distribution 
of the Refrain. In the part of the extant Chanson de Guillaume, 
which is said to correspond to G 1, the Refrain delimits an im- 
portant course of action either by announcing or by recalling a 
battle (pp. 166-168). The part presumed to reflect G 2 makes no 
such dispositional use of the Refrain. The argument is highly 
significant, partly with regard to the structure of the Chanson de 
Guillaume, and, partly, in view of the fact that such dispositional 
uses of references to battles (or to peace, the result of battles) 
are known from Nithard’s Histoire des fils de Louis le Pieux (ed. 
Ph. Lauer, Paris, 1926), pp. 79, 115, from Widukind’s Res Gestae 
Saxonicae (see H. Beumann, Widukind von Korvei, Weimar, 1950, 
pp. 89-93), and, thus, might represent a new access to an under- 
standing of vernacular epic within the framework of Lateinisches 
Mittelalter. (See also E. R. Curtins, 2 R P, LXIV (1944), 233-320). 

One cannot presume to know the specific content of G 1 and G 2. 
“Comment se flatter dereconnaitre sGirement la structure primitive 
des deux chansons?” (p. 146). It would seem, however, that G 2 
was centered around the Mighty Mouse-like Rainouart, whereas G 
1 was centered around Vivien. For those who, like this reviewer, 
(see M P, XLIX, 160-171) are not able to visualize a civitas dei 
peopled by Guillaume and Vivien of the first 1980 verses of the 
extant Chanson de Guillaume without its civitas terrena lustily 
bullied about by Rainouart, Professor Frappier has left a narrow 
loop-hole — but still a loop-hole. In principle, he does not object 
to the idea that Rainouart was not necessarily an intruder into the 
epic of Guillaume and Vivien (p. 232, n. 2). Those “unitarians,” 
then, might be allowed to assume that G 2 was used in two differ- 
ent ways. The clever author of Aliscans might have used G 2 and 
had it enjolivé. Secondly, one less clever as for the task of tying 
the strings together, yet more aware of the tragic substance and 
potentialities of the Vivien portion, might have been influenced by 
the stylistic weight of the Chanson de Roland, enough to cleanse 
and to enhance the Vivien portion (of G 2), enough to remove its 
phaulon, enough to make it spoudaion. But this same author might 
have been unable to cleanse and to enhance the Rainouart portion 
(of G 2). This author’s approach might be compared with that of 
the author of Branche IV of the Roman de Renart, where the first 
148 verses show a metrical treatment different from that of the 
remaining verses of the Branche IV. Contrary to K. Voretzsch (2 
RP, XV, 358 ff.), L. Foulet (Le Roman de Renart, pp. 291-297), 
and, recently, M. Roques (Le Roman de Renart Il, Paris, CFMA, 
1951, pp. ix-xi, n. 1), do not see the need for the assumption that 
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Branche IV could not be of the same author. Such a stylistically 
conscious, yet inconsistent author, then, might have produced what 
Professor Frappier calls G1. Quite possibly, our extant text of 
the Chanson de Guillaume, is a somewhat clumsy revision of this 
version G 1, possibly with unfortunate and confusing touches added 
so as to underline the hieratic character of the first 1980 verses 
(See also J. Rychner, R, LXXVI (1955), 28-38). 

Thus, it is still possible to maintain the position of those who 
see the basic sens of the matiére of the Chanson de Guillaume in 
the following thesis: a beroic, and (always) robust lignée, on their 
own, with no adequate assistance from their weak suzerain; they 
struggle for faith, king, and country; their exalted unselfishness 
nearly destroys them (Vivien); yet, basically, these Aymerides are 
indestructible (Rainouart). This concern for the continuation of 
the precious fibre constitutes a specific difference between the 
Aymerides and Roland. Even within the orbit of the first 1980 
verses, this concern is asserted at the end. Young Gui, rebuked 
by Guillaume for having killed an “home maigné” (1966), robustly, 
and not entirely without grossiérete, justifies his action. This in- 
fidel, killed by him, “Si aveit coilz pus enfanz engendrer” (1971), 
and, thus would have been capable of procreating a lignée of in- 
fidels! Guillaume approves. In his dynastic way of thinking, Gui, 
a puer senex, has summed up the wisdom of dynastic thinking. So 
Gui is told that he will be the head of the household: “Aprés ma 
mort ten tote ma herité” (1978). As for Vivien, his martyrdom 
evoked in the first 1980 verses of the Chanson de Guillaume, has 
been beautifully described by Professor Frappier as an epic ren- 
dering of the Passion of Christ (pp. 193-196). Vivien’s passion is 
the spiritual luxury of the lignée; it constitutes both the lowest ebb 
of resources, and, the highest claim of credit due to a lignée de- 
termined robustly to survive as champions of “sainte crestienté.” 
The cleavage of the extant text notwithstanding, it is not certain 
that Vivien’s death is told in verses 920-928, and that, as Professor 
Frappier invites us to infer (p. 196), in the authentic chanson (G 1), 
the body of Vivien was los{, hidden away by the infidels, and with- 
out burial. It is certain, however, that Vivien, given the Lay Com- 
munion by his uncle, is pronounced dead in v. 2052: “L’alme s’en 
vait, le cors i est remés.” 

Such and similar minor differences of conception and inter- 
pretation only set forth the provocative nature of Professor Frap- 
pier’s book. His promise of a sequel should be all the more wel- 
come. The eminent author, admired by so many as leader in the 
fieldof Arthurian studies, has offered a powerful motive of renewed 
interests to all the members, physical and in spirit, of Rencesvals, 
the newly founded international society for the study of the Romanic 
Epic (See Bibliographical Bulletin of the International Arthurian 
Society, VII (1955), 111). 


Brooklyn College ALFRED ADLER 
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Lester G. Crocker: The Embattled Philosopher. East Lansing, 
Michigan State College Press, 1954. 442 pp. 


Since the first biographical sketches of Denis Diderot were 
done by his daughter and his friends, the many-faceted life of the 
philosophe has both invited comment and resisted adequate inter- 
pretation. Sorting reliable fact from apocryphal legend is far from 
a simple task. Added complications are the lost decade preceding 
his marriage and the vie grimaciére he often felt constrained to 
lead. Equally delusive are the verbal portraits that reached sub- 
scribers to Grimm’s Correspondance littévaire —the first of the 
modern “press releases” on the private lives of celebrities and 
the unwitting ancestors of Elbert Hubbard’s Little Journeys to the 
Homes of the Great and current film magazines. 

André Billy prefaced his excellent Diderot (1932) with “Je n’ai 
pas romancé la vie de Diderot,” then came perilously close to 
doing so. Mr. Crocker parallels M. Billy in tone, coverage and 
illustrative anecdote, but he seems less conscious of the tempta- 
tion. This is evident in his opening words, which read like those of 
a Hollywood script: “On a fall day of 1729, the creaking, dust- 
covered stage from Langres passed through the gates of Paris. 
The nose of a sixteen-year old provincial boy pressed against the 
thin window pane... .” It would be unjust to infer from this pic- 
turesque passage that the author has made a novel of his material. 
What he has succeeded in writing is a delightful and thoroughly 
readable digest of Diderot’s life and works, based on a wide ac- 
quaintance with the field. Much of it will be new to English-lan- 
guage readers, who have had to rely largely on Morley’s monu- 
mental Diderot and the Encyclopaedists, which first appeared in 
1878 and was revised in 1921. 

Although Professor Crocker is an active Diderot scholar who 
has published several articles and monographs, his contribution 
here is primarily one of popularization in the best eighteenth- 
century tradition: providing a broad public, in entertaining fashion, 
with information previously available only to specialists. He is to 
be complimented on having avoided the ponderous style and criti- 
cal impedimenta of a “learned” work. There is, for example, no 
preface, introduction, appendix nor bibliography. The virtual 
elimination of notes (except for footnotes totalling some eight lines 
of fine print) must have been as welcome to the printers as it is to 
readers. 

The Embattled Philosopher is an arresting title, but a some- 
what misleading one. The subtitles—there are two: A Life of 
Denis Diderot on the covers and A Biography of Denis Diderot on 
the title page—are more apt. For this is less a study of the 
struggles of the beleaguered philosophe than a sweeping survey of 
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“M. Toutatous” in an encyclopedic variety of roles, with eighteenth- 
century Europe as the stage. The best sections, perhaps, are those 
on his ethical concerns and mental processes (pp. 60-68) and on 
the Diderot-Rousseau relationship (pp. 158-75); the sprightliest 
are based on accounts of activities at d’Holbach’s and on salacious 
humor, for which the biographer seems to have a penchant, since 
he quotes at length, even when he has to abandon English to make 
his point. 

Accepting Diderot as “the most powerful and fecund genius of 
the Age of Reason” and “the greatest French humanist since Rabe- 
lais and Montaigne,” Mr. Crocker attempts to correct a bias in his 
favor shown by earlier biographers. This results, in part, in a 
generous appreciation of the good qualities of Antoinette, Rousseau 
and the anti-philosophes and in frequent severity with Diderot’s 
limitations, failures and self-indulgence. We are told, for instance, 
that “On various occasions, Diderot’s own words belie the reputa- 
tion for uncompromising frankness and honesty which he carefully 
cultivated... .” (p. 186). And in his dealings with Catherine, he 
“again allowed interest to dominate sincerity” (p. 374). In his zeal 
for equity, the biographer apparently subscribes to the cliché of 
the Langres weathercock (“...that nervous instability and change- 
able disposition that were to characterize him so profoundly”); he 
perpetuates Marmontel’s idea of “many a fine page, but no one fine 
work”; and he endorses the theory that Diderot “could inspire 
others... but he was himself too impulsive and inconstant to pur- 
sue a patient investigation, too easily seduced by the uncertainty 
and many-sideness (sic) of truth to construct a system of thought.” 
(p. 106) This reluctance of the critic to appear oversympathetic to 
his subject is not always consistent: Diderot is “quite unpolished, 
never at home in the ultra-refined sophistication of the...salons” 
(p. 32) and “gauche and easily embarrassed” (p. 33) but “facile- 
tongued and given to smooth talk” (p. 36) and completely at his 
ease in a salon (p. 121). Onp. 36 we see him “...his eloquence 
failing, shed copious tears — another of his facile gifts.” Yet one 
page later, “He replied with the eloquence that never failed him.” 
Since Diderot helped invent the legend of his unpredictability, there 
may be some justice in Mr. Crocker’s use of the petard. Amends 
are made for any undue harshness by attributing credit to Diderot 
for Rousseau’s ethical outlook (p. 58) and for the basic thought of 
Condillac’s Traité des sensations (pp. 105-6). 

In format and printing, as well as in content, this is an attrac- 
tive volume. There are a few errors and misspellings, such as 
“shown” for “shone” in the Morley epigraph, “Mme.” for “Mme” 
(p. 47) and “Brittanica” for “Britannica” (p. 259). The second sen- 
tence on p. 124 is unintelligible unless “who” is omitted, and the 
publisher’s announcement fails to capture the spirit of the author’s 
text. 
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Professor Crocker’s gran aventura, as it is called in the dedi- 
cation, has led him into little territory that had not been explored 
earlier, either by others or in his own researches. It has, however, 
done the Diderot cause a distinct service by furnishing a new and 
colorful map, printed in English, of a comparatively unknown area. 


Syracuse University G. NORMAN LAIDLAW 
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and 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISPANICOS 
BOOKS, ARTICLES AND PERIODICALS 


GENERAL 


Actas del Primer Congreso Inter- 
americano de Psicologia, (Text 
in Spanish and English), Repu- 
blica Dominicana, 1955, 810 p. 

Cohen, John, and Hansel, Mark: 
Risk and gambling, the study of 
subjective probability, New York, 
[1956], x, 153 p. (Philosophical 
Library Inc., 15 E. 40 St.) 

Herrick, MarvinT.: Tragicomedy, 
its origin and development in 
Italy, France and England. Ur- 
bana, 1955, vii, 331 pp. (Univ. of 
Illinois Press.) (Illinois studies 
in lang. and lit., 39.) |Se echa de 
menos a Espana. | 

Kristeller, Paul Oskar: The Clas- 
sics and Renaissance thought. 
Published for Oberlin College by 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1955, [ii], 106 pp. 

Merkel, Gottfried F., ed.: On Ro- 
manticism and the art of trans- 
lation, Studies in honor of Edwin 
Herman Zeydel, | Princeton, 1956, 
viii, 267 p. (Publ. for the Univ. 
of Cincinnati, Princeton Univ. 
Press.) 

Poulet, Georges: Studies in human 
time, trans. by Elliott Coleman, 
Baltimore, [1956], 363 pp. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Riquet, R. P.: El cristiano frente 
al antisemitismo, |Buenos Aires, 
1956, 29 p., Instituto Judio-Ar- 
gentino de Cultura e Informa- 
ciédn, Tucuman, 2137.] 
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Runes, Dagobert D., ed.: Treas- 
ury of World Literature, New 
York xxi, 1,450 p. (Philosophical 
Library.) 


LINGUISTICS 


Morreale, Margherita: “Corti- 
giano Faceto” y “Burlas Corte- 
sanas,” expresiones italianas y 
espanolas para el andalisis y 
descripcion de la risa, Madrid, 
1955. |Del Bol. de la Acad. Esp., 
XXXV, 57-83.] 

Ramirez, Félix C.: Semantica y 
mecanismo de construccién de 
la lengua phurhembe |tarasca o 
michoacana], México, 1955, 88 p. 

Saporta, Sol: Problems in the 
comparison of the morphemic 
systems of English and Spanish. 
|De Hispania, 1956, XXXIX, 36- 
40.] 


ENGLISH 


Bowra, C. M.: Inspiration and 
poetry, London, 1955, vii, 266 p. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, St. 
Martin’s Press.) 

Corrigan, Beatrice: trans., ed. 
and Introd., Curious Annals; new 
documents relating to Brown- 
ing’s Roman “murder story,” 
Toronto, [1956], 1, 142 p. (Univ. 
of Toronto Press.) 


Freeman, William: A concise 
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dictionary of English slang, New 
York, [1956], 268 p. (Philosophi- 
cal Library Inc.) 

Hogan, Homer: Dictionary of 
American Synonyms, New York, 
[1956], ix, 388 p. (Philosophical 
Library.) 

Lindblad, Larl-Erik, Noah Web- 
ster’s pronunciation and modern 
New England Speech. Upsa, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1956, 90 p. 

Paratore, Angela: English dia- 
logues for foreign students, New 
York, [1956], x, 50 p. (Rinehart 
& Co.) 

Vient6s Gaston, Nilita: Introduc- 
cién a Henry James, Universidad 
de Puerto Rico, [Rio Piedras, 
1956], 98p. (Ediciones de la 
Torre.) |*En este librito en- 
cantador, y llevado de la mano 
por su autora, descubrira el 
lector el mundo maravilloso de 
las novelas de Henry James, que 
vuelve a ser ahora, como debid 
serlo siempre, el favorito de los 
criticos y el mimado del ptblico 
lector consciente.” Este estudio 
es digno del autor estudiado. | 

Waldhorn, Arthur: A concise dic- 
tionary of the American Lan- 
guage, New York, [1956], 186 p. 
(Philosophical Library.) |Amer- 
icanisms. ] 


FRENCH 


Andersson, Sven: Etudes sur la 
syntaxe et la sémantique du mot 
francais “tout,” Lund, 1954, 275 
p. (Etudes Romanes de Lund.) 
|Thése doctorale. } 

Sartre, Jean-Paul: Being and 
nothingness; an essay on phe- 
nomenological ontology, trans. 
and with an introd. by Hazel E. 
Barnes, New York, |1956], Ixix, 
638 pp. (Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40 St., New York 15, N. Y.) 
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GERMAN 


Gotthelf, Jeremias: Die schwarze 
Spinne, ed. by H. M. Waidson, 
Oxford, 1956, xxxi, 95 p. (Basil 
Blackwell.) 

Hauptmann, Gerhart: Die versun- 
kene Glocke, ed. by Pamela 
Reilly, Oxford, 1956, xxv, 121 p. 
(Basil Blackwell.) 

Spalding, Keith and Brooke, Ken- 
neth: An Historical dictionary 
of German figurative usage, 
fascicle 6, Beispiel - best, Ox- 
ford, 1955, p. 233-280. (Basil 
Blackwell.) 


ITALIAN 


Ricca-Berberis, Mario: Intorno 
al possesso dei crediti, Torino, 
[1950], 94p. (G. Giappichelli, 
Editore.) 


LATIN 


Mantinband, James H.: Dictionary 
of Latin Literature, New York, 
[1956], 303 p. (Philosophical Li- 
brary.) 


PORTUGUESE 


Figueiredo, Fidelino de: Histo- 
riografia portuguésa do século 
XX. |De la Rev. de Historia, 
1954, no. 20, p. 333-349. | 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de: Varia- 
cées sObre o espiritu épico, Sao 
Paulo, 1954, 59 p. (Univ. de Sao 
Paulo, Bol. n°. 166. Literatura 
Portuguésa n°. 11). [A memoria 
de Amado Alonso. ] 


RUSSIAN 


Harkins, William E., Dictionary of 
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Russian literature, New York, 
[1956], vi, 439 p. (Philosophical 
Library.) 

Wolfe, Bertram D., Six keys to the 
Soviet system; with an introd. by 
Leslie C. Stevens, Boston |1956], 
xv, 258 p. (The Beacon Press.) 


SLAVIC 


Ohgren, Edwin: Die Udo legende, 
Uppsala, 1954, 160 p. (Publ. de 
l’Institut Slave d’Upsal, VIII.) 


SWISS 


Harpe, Jacqueline E. de la: Jean- 
Pierre de Crousaz (1663-1750) 
et le conflit des idées au Siécle 
des Lumiéres, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1955, 283 pp. (Univ. of 
California Press.) |Avec une 
préface de Daniel Mornet.] 


SPANISH 
Spain 


Babin, Maria Teresa, El mundo 
poético de Federico Garcia 
Lorca, San Juan de Puerto Rico, 
1954, 316 p. [Con bibliogr. ] 

Babin, Maria Teresa: Garcia 
Lorca: Vida y obra, New York, 
1955, 122 p. (Las Américas Pub- 
lishing Co., 156 W. 13 St.) 

Buero Vallejo, Antonio: En la 
ardiente oscuridad, ed. by S. A. 
Wofsy, with an introd. by Juan R. 
Castellano, New York, Ch. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons [1954], xxi, 196 pp., 
portr. 

Corominas, J., Diccionario critico 
etimolégico dé la lengua caste- 
llana, Berna, Editorial Francke, 
[1954], vol. I, A-C, Ixviii, 993 p. 
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Prefacio, Notacién fonética. In- 
dicaciones' bibliogrdficas (28 
ps.), Indice cronolégico de fuen- 
tes castellanas; Abreviaturas. — 
Vol. II, Ch-K, 1080 p. — Vol. III, 
L-Re, 1117p. |Se completara 
con el Vol. IV.] 

Chasca, Edmund de, Estructura y 
forma en “El Poema de Mio 
Cid,” Iowa City, |1956], 156 p. 
(State Univ. of Iowa Press y 
Editorial Patria, México.) 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de: Viagem 
através da Espanha Literdaria 
(apontamentos de 1928), nueva 
ed., Rio de Janeiro, 1951, 106 p. 

Garcia Lorca, Federico, Obras 
completas, recopilacién y notas 
de Arturo de Hoyo, prd6dl. de 
Jorge Guillén, epilogo de Vicente 
Aleixandre, Madrid, Aguilar, 
1955, xxv, 4,824-p. i1.gaoos 
cartas inéditas.] 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Juan: Buen 
placer, trovado en trece discan- 
tes de cuarta rima castellana 
(Alcala, 1550), Cieza, 1956, (... 
la fonte que mana y corre...El 
ayre de la almena; Textos lite- 
rarios rarisimos, I.) |Ed. fac- 
simile del ejemplar _ pertene- 
ciente a la biblioteca de D. Jaime 
Rosquellas Alessan, impresa 
bajo la direccién de D. Antonio 
Pérez Gomez, en papel de hilo, 
ediciédn de biblidfilo de 265 
ejemplares. } 

Keller, John Esten, transl.: The 
Book of the Wiles of Women, 
[Libro de los enganhos e los 
asayamientos de las mugeres, 
1253], Chapel Hill, [1956], 60 p. 
(Univ. of North Carolina, Stud. 
in the Romance Langs. and 
Liter., 27. M.L.A. Translation 
Series, 2.) |Con introd., notas y 
bibliografia. ] 

Morreale, Margherita: Luciano y 
“El Crotal6én.” La visi6n del 
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mas alld. |Del Bull. Hisp., 1954, 
LVI, 388-395. ] 

Navarro, Tomas: Métrica Es- 
panola, resena histérica y des- 
criptiva, Syracuse, New York, 
1956, 556 p. (Centro de Estudios 
Hispanicos, Syracuse University 
Press.) |Obra original, pletérica 
de descubrimientos de nuevas 
clases de versos y de estrofas, 
como resultado de extensas y 
reveladoras investigaciones. 
Otra novedad es la declaracién 
de la doctrina del verso espanol, 
basada en el ritrnmo acentual, en 
el periodo ritmico, pues la me- 
dida silabica, la rima y la es- 
trofa aparecen como materia 
secundaria. De gran valor son, 
ademas, el repertorio de versos 
y el indice de estrofas. Por ul- 
timo, figura un interesante y 
breve estudio de la métrica 
popular. } 

Newmark, Maxim: Dictionary of 
Spanish literature, New York, 
[1956], vii, 352 pp. (Philosophical 
Library.) |Sumamente util. Li- 
teratos, eruditos, hispanistas, 
titulos de sus obras y de las 
obras andnimas, y materias. 
Incluye a Hispano- América. ] 

Rey, Agapito: Libro de la Conso- 
lacién de Espana |De Sympo- 
sium, 1955, IX, n®. 2, p. 236-259. 
Introd. y edicidén.] 

Rodriguez-Monino, A.: Don Barto- 
lomé José Gallardo (1776-1852). 
Estudio bibliografico, Madrid, 
1955, 355 pp. (“Sancha”) [350 
ejemplares. | 

Tamariz, Licenciado: Novelas y 
cuentos en verso (siglo XVI), 
publ. con una introd. de Antonio 
Rodriguez- Monino, Valencia, 
1956, lxxx, 109 pp. (... “la fonte 
que mana y corre.” Duque y 
Marqués, Opusculos literarios 
rarisimos.) |Ed. de biblidfilo en 


papel de hilo. Tirada de 265 
ejs. | 

Torre, Guillermo de: Afirmaci6én 
y negacion de la novela espanola 
contempordnea, Buenos Aires, 
1956, 23 p. (Separata de la “Re- 
vista-libro,” Ficci6n nO. 2, Jul.- 
Ag. 1956.) |El neorrealismo. 
Galdés ha resurgido. | 


HISPANIC- AMERICA 


Arrom, José Juan: El teatro de 
Hispanoamérica en la época co- 
lonial, La Habana, 1956, il., 
237 p. (Anuario  Bibliogrdfico 
Cubano) [Hasta fines del siglo 
XVIII. Con bibl. ] 

Castro de Morales, Lilia: Im- 
presos relativos a Cuba editados 
en los Estados Unidos de Norte- 
américa, compilados bajo la di- 
reccién de...prdél. de Howard 
F. Cline, La Habana, 1956, 370 
p. (Publ. de la Biblioteca Na- 
cional.) |Importante y Util bi- 
bliografia desde 1762 hasta 1955, 
con 2014 titulos. ] 

Cordero Espinosa, Jacinto: Des- 
pojamiento. Poesia. Cuenca, 
Ecuador, 1956, 205 p. (Edit. Casa 
de la Cultura Ecuatoriana.) 

Correa, Gustavo: El espiritu del 
mal en Guatemala. Ensayo de 
semantica cultural, New Orleans, 
1955. (Tulane Univ., Middle 
American Research Institute, 
XIX, 37-104.) |Con “A summary 
in English: The spirit of evil in 
Guatemala.” ] 

Cuervo, Rufino José, Apuntaciones 
criticas sobre el lenguaje bogo- 
tano, 92 ed. corr. Bogota, 1955, 
vii, 907 p. (Instituto |de] Caro y 
Cuervo.) |Nota prel. por Fer- 
nando Antonio Martinez. La 
presente ed. es reproduccién de 
la 64, porque la 74 es inexacta. 
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Ldstima que el tipo sea tan pe- 
queno. | 

Cuervo, Rufino José: Obras, I: 
Estudio preliminar por Fer- 
nando Antonio Martinez; II: Bi- 
bliografia por Rafael Torres 
Quintero, Bogota, 1954 2 v., 
cxlvi, 1,663 y 1,832 p. retr. (Ins- 
tituto [de] Caro y Cuervo. 
Clasicos Colombianos.) |Ex- 
celente ed. de las obras comple- 
tas de Cuervo, excepto, desde 
luego, el Diccionario de cons- 
truccion y régimen. Es una 
edicién critica, teniendo pre- 
sente los manuscritos del autor. | 

Directorio Comercial e industrial 
de la Republica Dominicana, 
[1956], 384 p. (Secretaria de Es- 
tado de Industria, Comercio y 
Banca.) 

Hanke, Lewis: La Villa Imperial 
de Potosi. Un capitulo inédito en 
la historia del Nuevo Mundo, 
Sucre, Bolivia, 1954, 31 p. (Univ. 
de S. Francisco Xavier.) 

Malagoén Barcel6é, Javier, Breve 
resena histérica de la Escuela 
Nacional de Jurisprudencia, 
México, 1951. |De la Rev. de la 
Fac. de Derecho de México, I, 
163-188. ] 

Navarro, Tomas: Guia de pro- 
nunciaci6n espanola, escrita a 
solicitud de la Comisi6n Perma- 
nente de la Asociacién de Acade- 
mias de la Lengua Espanola, 
México, 1956, 23 p. (Editorial 
Jus.) |Se distribuird a todos los 
maestros de las escuelas de los 
veinte paises de habla espanola 
de América y Filipinas. Primer 
paso para llegar a una unifica- 
cién efectiva de la lengua es- 
panola, en tan dilatados territo- 
rios. “Entre los idiomas 
romanicos —escribe el autor — 
el espanol es, de una parte, el 
que se habla en paises mds 


Navarro, 


Puigdollers, Carmen: 
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extensos, numerosos y diversos, 
y de otra, el que ofrece menos 
diferencias de caracter dialec- 
tal. Factores importantes que 
defienden la unidad de la lengua 
espanola...son la claridad de 
sus vocales y la regularidad y 
precision del acento de las pala- 
bras. Pero en el fondo el prin- 
cipal motivo de esta resistencia 
consiste, en el _ sentimiento 
comin por el cual el hablar in- 
correcto...se mira como de- 
fecto basico de esencial educa- 
cién.” La verdadera unificacion 
esta, pues, en manos de los 
maestros de escuela. A ellos va 
dedicada esta segura guia por la 
mas alta autoridad en la mate- 
ria, escogida muy justamente 
por las Academias de veinte 
paises de origen hispano. } 
Joaquina, La novela 
realista mexicana, México, 1955, 
334p. [Tesis doctoral de la 
Univ. de Columbia, New York, V. 
Ermilo Abreu Gémez, RIB, 1955, 
V, 336-337; “Libro excepcional.” 
“Con detalles antes no vistos 
por la critica.” “El mejor que 
se ha publicado en la materia y 
el primero que aborda el estudio 
técnico del lenguaje.” Primoroso 
libro, de una originalidad, nove- 
dad y atractivo notables. Ofrece 
al lector una multitud de noti- 
cias literarias interesantes y 
desconocidas, y unos _ juicios 
criticos que revelan un gusto y 
un criterio elevados. | 

Dominio 
entre alas. Pr6l. de Josemilio 
Gonzalez, New York, 1955, 63 p. 
(Coleccién Simbolo. Las Améri- 
cas Publ. Co., 156 W. 13 St.) 
|Poesias. | 


Quesada y Miranda, Gonzalo de: 


Archivo de Gonzalo de Quesada, 
Epistolario, II, recopilacién, 
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introd. y notas, La Habana, 1951, 
356 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
Cuba.) 

Remos, Juan J., La unidad de 
América por la cultura, Prol. de 
F. Ichaso, La Habana, 1955, 23 p. 
(Unesco.) — 

Rivera de Alvarez, Josefina: Dic- 
cionario de literatura puertorri- 
quena, México, 1955, 499 p. 
(Univ. de Puerto Rico.) 

Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio: An- 
tecedentes de la anexién a Es- 
pana; Acad. Dominicana de la 
Historia, IV, 1955, 463 p. (Edit. 
Montalvo.) 


Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio: La 
era de Francia en Santo Do- 
mingo, contribuci6n a su estudio, 
Acad. Dominicana de la Historia, 
II, 1955, 313 p. (Edit. del Caribe.) 

Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio: In- 
vasiones haitianas de 1801, 1805 
y 1822. Acad. Dominicana de la 
Historia, I, 1955, 371 p. (Edit. 
del Caribe.) 

Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio: 
Relaciones dominicoespanolas 
(1844-1859), Acad. Dominicana 
de la Historia, III, 1955, 428 p. 
(Edit. Montalvo.) 


PERIODICALS 


ABA (Asociacién de Bibliotecarios 
de Antioquia), revista, 1956, II, 
nO. 4: Bibliografia colombiana. 

Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis. 
Jan. 1952-Dec. 1954 (Uppsala 
Universitets, 1954.) 

Anales de la Academia Nacional 
de Artes y Letras, La Habana, 
1953, XXXVII. 

Annales de l’Université de Paris, 
1956, XXVI, n°. 2: Institut des 
Hautes Etudes de 1’ Amérique la- 
tine [sic]. Résumés de théses 
de Doctorat. Necrologia de E. 
Lévi-Provengal. 

Annali della Biblioteca Governa- 
tiva e libreria civica de Cre- 
mona, 1952-1953: V-VII (1955- 
1956). Athenaeum Cremonense. 

Asomante, 1955, XI, n°. 4: Dedi- 
cado a la memoria de Manuel 
Zeno Gandia. Editorial, como 
introduccién excelente por Nilita 
Vientés Gaston. — 1956, XII, no. 
1. Vicente Aleixandre: D4. 
Emilia Pardo Bazan. J. A. 
Romeu: Luis Bonafoux. — N°. 2: 
Dos poemas |por poesias] inédi- 
tas de Unamuno (texto y noticia) 


por M. Garcia Blanco. [Son un. 
soneto y una poesia de 16 
versos. | 

Boletim Bibliografico. Biblioteca 
Publica Municipal de Sao Paulo, 
1955, XXI, n°. 21. 

Boletim Geral do Ultramar, 1954, 
XXX, n°. 352; 1955, XXXI, nos. 
360-366; 1956, XXXII, n°S. 367- 
373. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, México, 1955, XXVI, n°. 
4; 1956, XXVII, n°. 1. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacioén, Santo Domingo, 1956, 
XVII, n°. 87. 

Boletin |de la] Comisién Cubana 
de la Unesco, 1955, n°. 2: Salva- 
dor Bueno: Rehabilitacién de 
Campoamor. — 1956, V, n°. 1: 
R. A. Latcham: Un panorama de 
las letras cubanas. Salvador 
Bueno: Recuento de la produc- 
cién literaria cubana en 1955. — 
NOS, 3-8. |Todavia publica algu- 
nos grabados fuera de moda. } 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 1956, 
MKT 182: eC. eSmith, 
Fernando de Herrera and Argote 
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de Molina. R. Pageard y G. W. 


Ribbans: Heine and Byron in the x 


Semanario Popular (1862-1865). 
|Bécquer ]. — NO. 3: Ed. C. Riley: 
“El alba bella que las perlas 
cria,” dawn — description in the 
novels of Cervantes. 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1956, LVII, 
nO. 1; G. Demerson: Quatre 
poémes inédits de Jovellanos. J. 
Horrent: Sur deux témoignages 
espagnols de la “Chanson de Ro- 
land.” A. Rodriguez-Monino: 
Los manuscritos americanos en 
bibliotecas madrilenas. [26 p. 
de tipo menudo de adiciones y 
correcciones al libro de J. Tu- 
dela de la Orden, falto de serie- 
dad y lleno de ignorancia e 
irresponsabilidad. } 

Bulletin of the Institute of Histor- 
ical Research, 1954, XXVII, no. 
76; 1955, XXVIII, nOS. 78, 79; 
Theses Suppl., 1956, n°. 17. 

Comentario, Buenos Aires, 1956, 
Il, n°s. 10-12. 

Comparative Literature, 1956, 
VI, n°. 2: Anna Krause: Una- 
muno y Tennyson. 

Convivium, Torino, 1955, XXIII, 
nO. 6: 1956, XXIV, n°S. 1-4: A. 
Scaglione: L’Algarotti e la crisi 
letteraria del Settecento. F. 
Yndurdin: La critica Spagnola 
contemporanea. H. Hatzfeld: 
Studi stilistici sul Settecento. 

Cuadernos del Congreso por la 
libertad de la Cultura, 1956, nos. 
18 y 19: nO. extraordinario: 
Cultura Latino [sic] americana. 

Economia Colombiana, 1956, III, 
n°, 29. 

Estaciones. Revista Literaria de 
México, 1956, I, n°. 3: Dr. Elias 
Nandino, Calle de Revillagigedo, 
108-202, México, México. |Nueva 
revista. ] 

French Studies, 1956, X, n°. 1: 
P. Newmark: A new view of 
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“Horace” |Le Cid.].—n°. 2: 
F. W. J. Hemmings: The pres- 
ent position in Zola studies. — 
n°. 3: D.R. Sutherland: The 
Language of the troubadours and 
the problem of origin. 

Gesellschafts- und Sprachwis- 
sensschdéften. Heft I. Wissen- 
schaftliche Zeitschrift der Uni- 
versitdt Rostock. Jahrgang 1-5, 
1951-1956, Heft 1-4. 

Hispania, 1955, XXXVIII, n°. 3: 
G. D. Crow: Antonio de Torque- 
mada. J.R. Castellano: Los 
premios nacionales de teatro en 
Espana. — 1956, XXXIX, n°. 1: 
Dedicado a la memoria de 
Archer Milton Huntington (1870- 
1955). — N°. 2: G. E. McSpadden: 
Recent Spanish Dictionaries for 
teachers and students. R. A. del 
Piero y S.S. Zajicek: Notas 
sobre antiguas lenguas de la Pe- 
ninsula Ibérica. — 1956, XXXIX, 
nO, 3; Dissertations in the His- 
panic Languages and Litera- 
tures, 1955, by W. J. Smither. 
Bécquer y la reconstrucci6n del 
pasado, por Alejandro Ramirez- 
Araujo. 

Journal of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, Mtnchen, Re- 
vista en ruso, 1956, nOS. 1-4. 

Letteratura Moderna, Bologna, 
1956, VI, n9S. 1-4. 

The Modern Language Journal, 
1956, XL, n°. 6: Anniversary 
issue. Henry Grattan Doyle: A 
Chronicle of achievement. 

Nucleo de Azuay, Revista, Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana, Nueva 
Cuenca, 1955, VII, n°. 11. Apar- 
tado n°. 4907. 

La Nueva Democracia, 1956, Abril: 
L. Amador Sanchez: Un perfil 
de Ortega y Gasset. — Julio: A. 
W. Phillips: Una imagen de Es- 
pronceda. 
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Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1956, X, n°. 1: J. P. 
Keller: El misterioso origen de 
Fernan Gonzalez. 

PEN, international. University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M., 
1953, IV, nOS. 2, 3; 1954, V, n°. 
3; 1955, VI, nS, 3, 4. 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 1956, 
III, n°. 18: La stilistica e H. 
Hatzfeld, por A. Schiaffini. Come 
giunse in Portogallo Cristoforo 
Colombo, por M. Penna. El 
seseo en la lengua espanola, por 
G. B. Palacin. 

Queen’s Quarterly, 1955, LXII, n°. 
2; 1956, LXII, nS. 1-4. 

Research Studies, of the State 
College of Washington, 1956, 
XXIV, n°. 3: José Ortega y Gas- 
set and Jean-Paul Sartre, by 
Hugo Rodriquez- Alcala. |Muchos 
de los conceptos de Sartre los 
habia expresado antes Ortega, 
ambos ateos.] Ortega’s “Goethe 
from within,” by Richard H. 
Lawson. |Desfavorable. ] 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Cuba, La Habana, Directora 
Lilia Castro de Morales, 24 
serie, 1949, I, n°. 1; 1950, I, n°. 
3; 1951, II, 1, 2, 3, 4; 1952, II, 
1, 2, 3, 4; 1953, IV, 2, 3; 1954, 
V, 3, 4; 1955, VI, 1, 2, 3, 4; 1956, 
VII, 1, 2. Secciones: Vigencia 
del ayer, Temas e indagaciones. 
Testimonios. Notas e informa- 
ciones. Vida de los libros. 
|Agradecemos en alto grado el 
obsequio de que hemos sido ob- 
jeto por la directora de la Bi- 
blioteca Nacional de Cuba con 
el envio de la coleccién de esta 
excelente e interesante Revisia, 
la cual ocupara un lugar dis- 
tinguido en la biblioteca del 
Centro, a la disposicién de los 
estudiantes e instructores. ] 


Revista Dominicana de Cultura, 
1956, n°. 3: Consagrado a Tulio 
Manuel Cestero. 

Revista de Hist6ria, Sao Paulo, 
1954, V, n°. 18: Roberto Le- 
villier: As cartas e viagens de 
Vespucio. — 1955, VI, n°. 23.— 
N°. 24: Roberto Levillier: O 
problema da letra de Vespticio 
resolvido pelo enc6ntro e identi- 
ficacao de 14 de seus escritos. 

Revista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia, 1956, VI, n°. 1: Tomas 
Navarro: Sobre “La del alba 
seria” de Ermilo Abreu Gémez. 
— NOS, 2 y 3. Se convierte en 
érgano oficial del Comité Inter- 
americano de Bibliografia. |To- 
davia es exagerada la reducci6én 
fotografica del tipo de letra, 
sobre todo en las resenas y en 
las notas del pie de las paginas. | 

Revista Mexicana de Literatura, 
1955, nO. 2. 

The Romanic Review, 1956, XLVII, 
nO. 3: John Lihani: The pre- 
classical meaning of Spanish 
“tempero.” Elizabeth M. Miller: 
A document of April 12, 1672, 
signed by Moliére. 

Siculorum Gymnasium. Catania, 
1954, VII, n°. 1: Giulio Natali: 
Gabriele D’Annunzio e gli scrit- 
tori italiani. — N°. 2. 

Studia Neophilologica, Uppsala, 
1955, XXVII, n° 2.—1956, 
XXVIII, n°. 1: Carin Fahlin: “Ir 
de embajador.” 

Thesavrus. Boletin del Instituto 
|de] Caro y Cuervo, 1953, IX: 
G. Correas: La pronunciaci6én 
del espanol en Bogota. L. FI6- 
rez: Vos y la segunda persona 
verbal en Antioquia. Reedicién 
del Diccionario de Cuervo. 

Universidad de Antioquia, 1956, 
XXXII; n°. 124, con el indice del 
vol. XXXI. 
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